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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our last Number (p. 126) we alluded 
to a circumstance attending the disinter- 
ment of the body of King Charles the 
First. Wehave since heard from un- 
doubted authority, that the curious fact 
mentioned by Sir Henry Halford, was 
witnessed and attested at the time by the 
Prince Regent: and therefore we consider 
that testimony, with Sir Henry Halford’s, 
to be quite sufficient to establish it as an 
historical fact, not hereafter to be im- 
pugned, 

Monsieur, Paris, Jan. 18. 

J’ai lu avec beaucoup d’intérét dans le 
dernier No. du Gentleman’s Magazine un 
article, traduit de |’ Hindoustani, sur les 
Faquirs Indiens. En le comparant avec 
le texte je me suis assuré que la traduc- 
tion est fidele, si ce n’est en deux endroits 
que je prends la liberté de vous indiquer 
ici. Je me flatte que le savant auteur de 
cet article ne considérera pas ma lettre 
comme une critique importune, mais au 
contraire comme un témoignage de l’at- 
tention que son travail a excité. 

P. 29, on lit, ‘* They (the Joghees) heal 
diseases by a word, and instantly know 
the mind of a stranger, whether friend or 
foe, though a Joghee is a friend to every 
one.’’ 

Il fallait traduire, ‘* They heal the sick, 
being about to die, by a word, and in- 
stantly know the mind of a stranger. 
Their very practice is carelessness and in- 
difference for friends. It is true to say 
that the Joghee is the friend of no one 
(this last sentence is a proverb).’’ 

Et p. 30. ‘* They (the Jutees) say that 
the body of man is of four elements, and, 
at its dissolution, each will mingle with its 
origin. They will not on any account 
give people fire or water, which all other 
sects of Hindoos think it their duty to do, 
though they hold it to be a good act to 
throw oil on an extinct lamp.’’ 

Il fallait traduire, ‘‘ They say that the 
body of man is of four elements, and, at 
its dissolution, each will mingle with its 
origin. Then punishment on what and 
for what would it be? According to that 
opinion, they say that it is not proper to 
give to corpses fire or water, which in the 
opinion of the Hindoos it is duty to do. 

They say, of what utility is it to throw oil 
on an extinct lamp?” 
J’ai Vhonneur d’¢tre, 
Monsieur, &e. 
GARCIN DE Tassy, 
Membre de l'Institut de France, 
Professeur d’ Hindoustani, &e. 
A Mons. Urban. 


Mr. Bruce, of York, has sent us the 
following note addressed to the Rev. 
Marmaduke Prickett, (now, we regret to 
have to tell him,) no longer living to ac- 
knowledge the intimation :-— 

* Rey. Sir, You published in 1855 a 
History of the priory church of Bridlington, 
and at page 66, you say that a Richard 
Tyson was the founder of Guisbrough 
Priory. Now, according to Brompton, 
Leland, Camden, Dugdale, Tanner, Bur- 
ton, Graves, &c. &c. it was founded by 
Robert de Brus (whom I now represent). 
Brompton’s words are as follows :— 
‘* Eodem anno (1129) fundata est domus 
de Gyseburna in Cleveland per Robertum 
de Brus, de consensu et confirmatione 
Pape et Thurstini Eboracensis archiepis- 
copi, ipsius etiam regis Henrici.’’ There 
are also copies of the original foundation 
charters, the charter of Peter de Brus, Ro- 
bert son of William de Brus, and William 
King of Scotland, and also of Richard 
Kellow, bishop of Durham; but I have not 
been able to find any relating fo your 
founder. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

** WittiamM DowntnG Bruce.”’ 


A New SusscrisBer at Edinburgh, (and 
we hope our New Subscribers are as 
numerous as the Old, though not such 
frequent Correspondents,) supplies an 
answer to the question in p. 114, ‘* Where 
the line 
* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 

tug of war,’ 
is to be found?’ He will find it in the 
now almost obsolete tragedy of Alexander 
the Great. It is in the banquet scene of 
the fourth act, where Clytus taunts the 
young Conqueror withthe superior prowess 
of his father Philip—the line is, correctly, 
* When Greeks join’d Greeks, then was the 

tug of war.”’ 

H. remarks that Mr. Wodderspoon’s 
error respecting the Portrait of Judge 
Clench (noticed in p. 181i) that it was 
painted by Holbein, probably arose from 
the very pleasing engraving of that por- 
trait, etched by Hollar in 1664, which is 
inserted in the Chronica Series attached 
to Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales. The 
Painter’s name does not appear. 


We are obliged to defer to another 
month several welcome communications, 
particularly F.R.A. on Dr. Dove and his 
horse Nobbs ; the Vindication of the Rev. 
Samuel Bishop, by JoHANNENSIS; those 
of Mr. C. H. Coorer and M. on the 
use of Maces, &c. &c. We shall not 
have room for the letters of B. C. D. 
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Historical Skeiches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George the 
Third, Sc. First and second Series. By Henry Lorp Brovenam. 
{839. 2 vols. 


LAVATER, in one of his letters to a philosophical friend, says, ** | 
hold it to be quite impossible for a man of originality to be painted. I 
an a lover of portraits, and yet there is nothing I hate so much as por- 
traits.”* What, it may be asked, did the philosophic physiognomist 
mean? Why—that there is a mar ked distinction between the reflection 
of a man’s countenance in a glass, and the imitative likeness which the 
painter, through lights and shadows, forms upon the “ breathing wall.’ 
The former is produced without effort or difliculty—mechanical and common 
—the latter is the production of intense and penetrating thought,—of 
rare powers of abstraction and separation, acquired by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the varied features of the human race, outward symbols of their 
passions and feelings ; and by contemplating them through the medium of 
the art which is to be exercised upon them. The one representing what 
is temporary, casual, and changeable ; the other, what is permanent, in- 
herent, and characteristic. Inthe mirrored copy of the one, no truth is 
advanced, no knowledge obtained; in the other, by the abstraction of all 
that is unnecessary and irrelevant—all that depends on temporary and 
accidental circumstances—the leadin g characteristics become prominent 
and visible, having separated themselves ; from what incumbered and concealed 
them before. The real person then comes forth, formed as it were of the 
proper and imperishable elements of his peculiar character, as the finished 
statue may be said to walk forth from the quarry. For this reason Cole- 
ridge said of Chantrey's bust of W: ordsworth, “that it was more like 
Wordsworth, than Wordsworth himself is.” Such is the appropriate 
diguity and purpose of the art, whether exercised by the chisel or the 
pen. That it is one of great difficulty of attainment, is seen by the paucity 
of its superior and successful productions ; for, to reanimate the lifeless 
form, to catch the departed spirit, to embody it in another shape, and 
animate it with a portion of the same actherial fire, requires not enly great 
original genius, but very extensive knowledge, acute observation of minute 
and particular traits, and philosophical power of generalising what has been 
acquired. It demands alike the faculty of abstraction and recomposition ; 
of analytical and syuthetical argument ; nothing being too minute to escape 
detection, nothing so compreliensive and complicated as to defy analysis. 

That Lord Brougham entered on his arduous undertaking of drawing 
the characters of late and contemporary statesmen with all necessary endow- 
ments and qualifications, we can readily believe. With an understanding 
practical as well as refined, with great acquirements in civil and political wis- 
dom, with extensive knowledge of men in social, professional, and private in- 








* For this saying of Lavater, as well as for the anecdote of Coleridge, we own will- 
ingly our obligation to that very interesting volume, ‘* Guesses at Truth.’? 12mo. 1438. 
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tercourse, he has had the power of bringing the just measure of a statesman’s 
wisdom and experience to the subject. He has himself trodden the field of 
political warfare, among the most active of the combatants ; and then, as 
occasion might seem to present itself, he has retreated to those thoughtful 
heights which contemplation loves ; whence, with the keen eye and saga- 
cious observation of the philosophic spectator, he might either revolve in 
his mind the scenes which he has witnessed, or mark where the torrent 
of human action has rolled in its varied course, and note the individual 
characters with whom he has been engaged, whether in hostile or friendly 
terms, in order to record his impression of the various faculties with which 
they were gifted. ‘They are now all alike resting from their labours : 


"EvOa pev Aas xeirat dpnios, évOad ’Ayiddevs, 
“EvOa de Tarpoxdos. 


The most valuable biography is that written by the persons themselves. 
For though much may be concealed, and much misrepresentad, yet what- 
ever portion of truth we obtain, and some must be given or the portrait 
would be nought, is so much gained in our acquaintance with the mingled 
phenomena of the human mind. Nearest and next to that in value, is the 
narrative that is composed from personal recollections of intimate friends ; 
and it is the more valuable in exact proportion as it approaches the former 
in fidelity of delineation and accurate acquaintance with the subject. ‘The 
Jast in order may be called the historical portraits, the merits of which are of 
asomewhat different kind. Something undoubtedly must be allowed to the 
painter who undertakes to give, from previous recollections of his own or 
others, a portrait of departed excellence. When coming from a master’s 
hand, as from Thuanus, or Clarendon, or Hume, they undoubtedly possess 
great value. ‘The main features are not overlooked ; the leading and cen- 
tral points of character are discovered and remarked, and a due arrange- 
ment and subordination of the inferior parts preserved : but too often, and 
in the hands of inferior workmen, such portraits, however dazzling their 
colours may be to the eye, are often cold and lifeless to the touch. The 
author seems more anxious for the splendour of the setting than the value 
of the gem. ‘There is a constant balance of opposites, a perfect display of 
contrarieties, a brilliant antithesis for ever flashing before our eyes; as 
fast as the writer builds up, he pulls down—diruit, edificat—every defect 
is followed by an opposing excellence, every vice is contrasted with a 
countervailing virtue, till the multitudinous refracting lights destroy all 
the breadth, and repose, and truth of the picture. We have, however, no 
such complaints to make in the present instance, and would bestow no 
scanty or penurious praise on one, who, being one of the leading and 
most active statesmen of his day, has loved to soften the rugged path of 
politics with the elegance of literature, and of whom it may be justly 
said—‘‘ Se non e rhetorum officina, sed e philosophiz scholis prodiiisse.”’ 
Quinctilian describes the advantages which a senator and public speaker 
may derive from an acquaintance with the memoirs of distinguished 
statesmen— Neque ea solum que talibus disciplinis continentur, sed 
magis etiam que sunt tradita antiquitus, dicta ac facta praclare, et 
nosse et animo semper agitare conyeniet que profecto nusquam plura 
majoraque, quam in nostrz civitatis monumentis reperientur.” * Lord 
Brougham’s portraits of deceased statesmen are of a mixed kind, and fall 
into one or other of the different classes which we have just described. Some, 





* See Quintil. Inst. Orat, lib. xii. c. 2, ed. Gesner. 
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like those of Lord Chatham, and Washington, and others, are formed from 
historical information : those of George the Third and Fourth, from reflec- 
tion on the occurrences of the times, the information of contemporaries, and 
the report of the public mind: but the most valuable, and of the deepest 
interest, are those which have been embalmed in the recollection of private 
friendship, and which are given in colours that derive their warm and glow- 
ing hues directly from the heart. Such is that one—the most delightful, 
perhaps the most scrupulously faithful of the whole—the portrait of Sir 8. 
Romilly ; of that most accomplished and highly-gifted person, whose 
affecting death cannot but remind one of the tender and melancholy 
reflection of the poet when surveying the list of mortality,—‘‘ that when 
Prometheus formed clay into man, he did not knead it with water but 
with tears.” 

Let us now select one or two characters from the volume, and compare 
them with the account given by a contemporary philosopher and statesman. 

Windham.—Sowe political portraits could be drawn more splendid, more 
showy, and perhaps more generally captivating, than that of Mr. Windham : 
but none that would more permanently please, or would better repay the 
labour of analysis. We rank it among the best and happiest of Lord Broug- 
ham’s sketches, though too long to give ; and it is supported, in its main fea- 
tures, by the more condensed, but equally correct and philosophical account, 
which Sir J. Mackintosh has given from his own observation, and which 
we shall transcribe. Our readers, if they have any respect for a man of 
most rare and fine accomplishments, of gallant bravery of conduct regu- 
Jated by the highest sense of honour, of most subtle and sagacious intel- 
lect, and various and accurate learning ; in short, of a man combining 
the highest qualities of the statesman, gentleman, and scholar, will thank 
us for extracting it. 


‘«* He was a man,’ says Sir J. Mack- These novelties had long become almost 


intosh, ‘ of a very high order, spoiled 
by faults apparently small: he had acute- 
ness, wit, variety of knowledge and fer- 
tility of illustration, in a degree pro- 
bably superior to any man now alive. 
He had not the least approach to mean- 
ness. On the contrary, he was distin- 
guished by honour and loftiness of sen- 
timent. But he was an indiscreet de- 
bater, who sacrificed his interest as a 
statesman to his momentary feelings as an 
orator. For the sake of a new subtlety 
or a forcible phrase, he was content to 
utter what loaded him with permanent 
unpopularity. His logical propensity led 
him always to extreme consequences ; and 
he expressed his opinions so strongly, that 
they seemed to furnish the most striking 
examples of politicalinconsistency : though, 
if prudence had limited his logic and miti- 
gated his expressions, they would have 
been acknowledged to be no more than 
those views of different sides of an object, 
which, in the changes of politics, must 
present themselves to the mind of a states- 
man. Singularas it may sound, he often 
opposed novelties from a love of paradox. 


established opinions among men of specue 
lation, and this sort of establishment had 
roused his mind to resist them before they 
were proposed to be reduced to practice. 
The mitigation of penal law had, for ex- 
ample, been the system of every philoso- 
pher of Europe for the last half century, 
but Paley. The principles generally re- 
ceived by enlightened men on that sub- 
ject, had long almost disgusted him as 
commonplace; and he was opposing the 
established creed of minds of his own class, 
when he appeared to be supporting the 
established code of law. But he was a 
scholar, a man of genius, and a gentleman 
of high spirit and dignified manners. * * 
His resistance of the abolition of the slave 
trade is another example of his opposing 
novelty, from a love of paradox. It would 
otherwise be a shocking inconsistency with 
his character, as it must be owned that it 
is a serious stain upon his conduct. By 
his death we are left with only one, or at 
most two of those who were distinguished 
orators in the great age of English elo- 
quence.’ ’’ * 








* Sir J. Mackintosh, in a subsequent paragraph, says, ‘‘ Had Windham pos- 
sessed discretion in debate, or Sheridan in conduct, they might have ruled their age”— 
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Such was the eminent person, whose intelligent and interesting portrait 
two contemporary statesmen have drawn in colours not dissimilar ; and 
the guiding motto of whose conduct seems to have been, “< to dislike all 
councils and acts,” oiov dxAos ghee worry. (Thucyd. iv.) Our own 
personal knowledge hardly serves for more than to preserve in our memo- 
ries a faint shadow of his singularly high-bred manner and pleasing con- 
versation ; but we are fortunately able to delight our readers with some- 
thing more characteristic than can be drawn from the fidelity of our recol- 
lection—to lay before thein a letter, which presents well the quaint and lively 
manner as well as affectionate feeling, that made Mr. Windham’s corre- 





spondence so dear to his relations and friends. 


riage, and was written in 1798. 


*¢ My dear .... Reigaie. 
‘¢ T suppose, if I knew all your imper- 
tinences when hearing that I was become 
a happy man, I should think that you had 
very well settled the account, and that no 
regret would be felt nor apologies made 
for my having failed to tell you what was 
to happen before it was known through 
the medium of your mother. Young peo- 
ple are naturally bashful upon these sub- 
jects, and I could not bring myself to 
write to you, till the matter was first 
broken throughthe intervention of another. 
Pray tell me whether you first laughed or 
looked grave; whether you were most 
diverted with the thoughts of me as a 
married man, or fearful lest a new situa- 
tion should take from the affection which 
Thad hitherto felt for ‘la petite.’ ’Tis 
certain that I shall be a most exemplary 
husband ; but then there is nothing in- 
consistent with that in loving one’s niece 
—toute jolie qu’elle puisse 1’étre—and 
especially considering how long the attach- 
ment has lasted, and how faithfully it has 
been kept on my side, though not always 
on hers. In fact, I have already avowed 
my passion, and obtained a regular dis- 
pensation from the proper authority: so 
that nothing will prevent my loving as 
usual ‘la chére’ but the levities, ca- 
prices, and perversities of the said , 
which, to be sure, might well have got the 
better of any attachment less fixed and 
faithful than mine. I shall dissemble my 
wrongs in this respect that I may not de- 
prive her of a friend, who now has a great 
interest in her, and can reconcile herself 





It relates to his own mar- 


to all the love I bear her, but might not 
do so, if she knew how ill that sometimes 
has been requited. You must keep well, 
therefore, with that friend ; and I, on my 
part, will represent you, as a pattern of 
reasonableness and propriety, and inno- 
cence and meekness, and not the little 
wayward, perverse, impertinent, and spoilt 
thing which you and I, and your mother, 
and a few others, know you to be. Kitty, 
I suppose, is so intent upon her own 
espousals, that she will have no leisure to 
attend to mine, except to think it very 
odd, that she and I should both be mar- 
ried, or about to beso, at the same time. 

‘¢ The young couple has, however, vastly 
the advantage in a courtship; you must 
not suppose that Mrs. Windham and I sit 
with our heads together in the pretty 
manner in which we have seen some other 
people do. Pray write to me and tell me 
how you take these things, and whether 
you think that I have been guity of an 
unpardonable breach of allegiance, in 
daring to take this step without consulting 
you ; or whether you will still condescend 
to be my ‘ chére petite,’ now that the so- 
vereignty of my heart is transferred to 
another. Putting the dignity, and domi- 
nion out of the question, I think the 
* chére petite’ ought to feel it, as a com- 
fortable reflection, that she has another 
home provided, where she will always be 
received with the same tenderness and 
kindness that she has experienced so 
largely in her own :—‘ con tutti isentimen- 
ti di tenerezza e de affezzione, vostro 
amantissimo zio, W.W.’ ” 


We will add one of his kind and sportive notes written to the same per- 
son in French, some little time preceding. 


“‘ Non, ma chére Marie, je ne vous 


querie, je ne puis promettre de m’en 


abandonnerai pas; mais pour la moc- abstenir. Que voulez vous que je dise 














a sentence that surely needs a sagacious commentator to explain it. Lord Brougham’s 
judgment is surely more correct, when he says, that all Windham’s distinguished qualities 
«* were all, when put together, unequal to the task of raising him to the first rank.’’ 
‘* His nature, too, was to be a follower, if not a worshipper, rather than an original 
thinker or actor,”’ &c. ; 
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a une fille tendre et sensible, qui en 
écrivant a son oncle, met en ceuvre toutes 
les tournures élégantes qui puissent con- 
venir 4 un billet-doux. Je lui répondrai 
en la ridiculisant, et en critiquant les 
fautes grammaticales de son stile. La 
tendresse ne peut rien sur moi, 4 moins 
d’étre exprimée suivant toutes les régles de 
la grammaire. C’est lorsque le verbe ac- 
corde avec son substantif, que la tendresse 
est irrésistible. Corrigez donc votre let- 
tre, et renvoyez la moi, toute corrigée, et 
alors, peut étre, j’en serai touchée. Mais 
pour le présent, comment pourrai-je ¢tre 
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ému d’une lettre qui n’annonce qui celle 
qui l’a écrite n’a pas profitée de ma per- 
mission : quoiqu’il n’y a pas un accusatif 
féminin, qui précéde le participe, et qui en 
est gouverné, et oli je lis que telle chose 
l’ai fait surmonter? c’est-d-dire en An- 
glais has made her to overcome—et plu- 
sieurs autres choses de la sorte. Je suis 
enfin grammarien, et je ne puis ¢tre gagné 
qui par ceux qui le sont. Voild comme je 
vous ai soustrait, quelque chose que j’avois 
écrit ; ce n’étoit pas, je vous assure, parce- 
qu’il ne contenoit rien, que je croyais 
vous devoir étre désagréable. Adieu !’’’* 


We next turn to a contemporary statesman of another country. 
In the character of this person, M. Necker, who was called by a foreign 


country totake the helin, when shipwreck wasall butinevitable, LordBrougham 
has justly marked his wise and determined operations in his first adminis- 
tration and his temporising aud wavering policy in his subsequent ; his 
compliance one day with the people, and then with the court, stupefied 
inaction alternating with pointless and ill-conducted activity. Lord 
Brougham thinks that if Necker had been in office at the death of Maurepas, 
then fourscore years old and upwards, he must have suceeeded to his place ; 
and that he would certainly have prevented both the financial embarrass- 
ments which led to the Revolution, and the assemblage of the states, which, 
occasioned by the deficit, was its proximate cause. Sir James Mack- 
intosh, however, has formed a different opinion of that statesman’s ability 
and power : his brief sketch of him we shall give. 


“«M. Necker, probably upright and 


not illiberal, but narrow, pusillanimous, 
and entangled by the habit of detail + in 
which he had been reared, possessed not 
that erect and intrepid spirit, those en- 
larged and original views, which adapt 
themselves to new combinations of cir- 
cumstances, and sway in the great convul- 
sion of human affairs. Accustomed to the 
tranquil accuracy of commerce, or the ele- 
gant amusements of literature, he was 
called on ‘ to ride in the whirlwind, and 


to his privacy, while he was limited to it ; 
and would have been adjudged by history 
equal to his elevation, had he never been 
elevated.t The reputation of few men, it 
is true, has been exposed to so severe a 
test; and a generous observer will be dis- 
posed to scrutinise less rigidly the claims 
of a statesman who has retired with the 
applause of no party, who is detested by 
the aristocracy as the instrument of their 
ruin, and despised by the democratic 
leaders for pusillanimous and fluctuating 





direct the storm.’ He seemed superior 


policy. But had the character of Necker 











* An interesting memoir of Mr. Windham is prefixed to his Speeches by his friend 
Mr. Amyot, and Mr. Malone printed, soon after his death, a sketch of him, for pri- 
vate distribution. To some persons who delight in the smallest recollections of men of 
genius, it may not be without interest to hear that when we entered his library at 
Felbrigg, some little time after his death, we found on his table the latest books he had 
been reading ; one of the commentators on Aristotle, a Greek grammarian, and the 
Marianne of Marivaux ; the last an author that we readily believe to have been a fayou- 
rite. 

+ See Vind. Gallice, p. 30. ‘‘ The late Adam Smith always held this opinion of 
Necker, whom he had known intimately when a banker at Paris. He predicted the 
fall of his fame, when his talents should be brought to the test, and always emphati- 
cally said,‘ be is but a man of detail.’ Ata time when the commercial abilities of Mr, 
Eden (Ld. Auckland) were the theme of profuse eulogy, Dr. A. Smith characterised 
him in the same words.” 


¢ Sophocles asserts that power and office are necessary as proofs of wisdom. 
"Aphxavoy 3€ ravris dvdpos expabeiv 
Youxny re kai ppdynpa Kai yreuny mplv av 
Apxnet, kat vonoicw évrpiSis avy. Antig. v. 181, 
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possessed more originality or decision, it 
could have had little influence over the 
fate of France. The minds of men had 
received an impulse: individual aid and 
individual opposition were equally vain. 
His views no doubt extended only to pal- 
liation, but he was involved in a stream 
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could resist the torrent, and no wisdom 
adequately predict the termination. He 
is represented by M. Calonne, as the Lord 
Sunderland of Louis XVI. sending the 
King to destroy his own power; but he 
had neither genius nor boldness for such 
designs.’’ 








of opinions and events, of which no force 


In the delightful Memoirs of the Comte de Segur, we recollect the honour- 
able and affectionate manner in which he speaks of the virtues of one whom 
he had familiarly known, and closely watched in his path of peril. He says it 
was impossible to approach Necker without being affected by his sentiments 
and feelings, and impressed with respect for his character. One breathed, 
he says, an air of simplicity and virtue in his house, which was quite un- 
known elsewhere in the midst of a brilliant court and a corrupted ca- 
pital. “ L’envie la plus haineuse ne saurait, par aucun pretexte plausible, 
refuser 4 M. Necker la plus noble caractére, une Ame elevée, un extreme 
amour du bien public, des intentions toujours pures, un esprit trés eten- 
dre, et une brillante eloquence. Mais il était d’une autre part, ainsi que 
le roi, plus fort en principes qu’en actions.’ These Memoirs should be 
read by all who wish to understand both the merits of Necker’s short adminis- 
tration, and the causes of its termination. He says the religious (devots) 
were scandalised in seeing a Protestant holding the helm of state ; and the 
nobles and wealthy were offended at the pretensions of a simple Genevan 
banker. All accused him of pride and ambition, and the confidence of the 
Monarch gave way. Mad. de Genlis mentions the contrast between the 
pompousness and swell of Necker's writings, and the ease and simplicity of 
his manners and conversation. ‘‘ He owed (she says) to a short, stout, vulgar 
face, an air of bonhommie ; and this, added to his clever conversation, in 
which there generally mingled causticity, gave him an appearance of origi- 
nality. He had a great deal of talent, and would have been a good 
writer, if he had not formed his style in the school of M. Thomas; and 
the habitual elegance of his manners would have rendered him distin- 
guished, if he had not spoiled it by ostentation and every absurdity which 
springs from vanity and unbounded pretensions.” When Buonaparte vi- 
sited him at Coppet, in 1800, on his march to Marengo, he designated his 
venerable host, as ‘“‘ Regent de Collége, bien lourd and bien boursofle’’-—a 
college tutor, very heavy and very turgid.* 

Perceval.—It is not with the intention of remarking on Lord Brougham's 
portrait of Mr. Perceval, or of supplying any part that may be thought 
deficient, that we have introduced his name ; but with the humbler though 
perhaps more interesting motive of mentioning a very remarkable circum- 
stance which attended the melancholy death of this amiable and excellent 
person, and which we presume may be new to our readers. Dr. Aber- 
crombie, so well known by his medical and metaphysical works, and by 
the light which he has been able to reflect from one science to another, 
gives us the following story of a dream which occurred in Cornwall to a 
gentleman of the name of Williams of Scorrier House; and the particulars 
of which he derived, through a friend, from Mr. Williams himself. 





* For some account of Necker and his administration, see the Memoirs of the 
Princesse de Lamballe, vol. i. p. 343 ; ii. p. 153. B. Constant considered that none of 
the works of Madame de Staél gave such a faithful and vivid portrait of her own 
mind, as her Memoir on her father’s life—‘‘ La Vie privée de M. Necker.”—See 
Vie de Mme. de Staél, par M. de Saussure,” p, 101, 

] 
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‘* Eight days before the murder of 
the late Mr. Perceval (of whom he had 
no previous knowledge whatever) Mr. 
Williams dreamt that he was in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, and saw a 
small man enter, dressed in a blue coat, 
and white waistcoat. Immediately after 
he saw a man dressed in a brown coat with 
yellow basket-metal buttons, draw a pistol 
from under his coat, and discharge it at 
the former, who instantly fell, the blood 
issuing from a wound a little below the 
left breast. He saw the murderer seized 
by some gentlemen who were present, and 
observed his countenance, and on asking 
who the gentleman was who was shot, 
he was told it was the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He then awoke 
and mentioned the dream to his wife, who 
made light of it; but in the course of the 
night the dream occurred three times, with- 
out the least variation. He was now so 
much impressed with it that he felt much 
inclined to give notice to Mr. Perceval, 
but was dissuaded by some friends whom he 
consulted, who told him he would only get 
himself treated as a fanatic. On the even- 
ing of the eighth day after he received the 
account of the murder, the murder having 
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occurred two days previously. Being in 
London a short time subsequently, he 
found in the printshops a representation 
of the scene, and recognized in it the 
countenances and dress of the parties, the 
blood on Mr. Perceval’s waistcoat, and the 
peculiar yellow basket buttons on Belling- 
ham’s coat, precisely as he had seen them 
in his dream.’ To this account by Dr. 
Abercrombie, a person to whom Mr. Wil- 
liams had more than once circumstantially 
related his dream (Dr. Carlyon) adds, that 
Mr. Hill, a barrister, and grandson of 
Mr. Williams, states, that Mr. Williams 
‘ heard the report of the pistol, saw the 
blood fly and stain the waistcoat, and saw 
the colour of the face change.’ He like- 
wise mentions that ‘on the day following 
the dream, he went to Godolphin, with 
Messrs. Robert W. Fox, and his brother, 
Mr. W. Williams, and on his return home 
informed them of the dream, and of the 
uneasiness of his mind on the subject ; 
uneasiness in great measure arising from 
his doubts about the propriety of announc- 
ing a dream which had made so great an 
impression on himself to the friends of 
Mr. Perceval ; but he allowed himself to 
be laughed out of any such intention.* ’’ 


Sir P. Francis.—The account given by Lord Brougham of this somewhat 
eccentric and remarkable person leads naturally to the subject of Junius. 


‘‘ His own style of writing (he says) 
was admirable, excelling in clearness, 
abounding in happy idiomatic terms, 


not overloaded with either words or. 


figures, but not rejecting either beau- 
tiful phrases or appropriate ornament. It 
was somewhat sententious, and even ab- 
rupt, like his manner ; it did not flow very 
smoothly, much less fall impetuously, but 
in force and effect it was by no means 
wanting ; and, though somewhat more 


antithetical, and thus wearing the appear- 
ance of more labour than strict taste might 
justify, it had the essential quality of being 
so pellucid as to leave no cloud over the 
meaning, and seemed so impregnated with 
the writer’s mind as to wear the appear- 
ance of being perfectly natural, notwith- 
standing the artificial texture of the com- 
position. In diction it was exceedingly 
pure,’’ &c. 


In tracing the chain of evidence, as to his claim to these letters, Lord 





Brongham mentions the perfect coincidence between their dates and Sir 
P. Francis’s changes of residence ; the interest which Junius felt in the 
affairs of the War Office, of which Sir P. Francis was a clerk; and the 
curious circumstance that Mr. Francis was dismissed from his office in 
1772, and after January 1773 Junius wrote no more; and further, Mr. 
Francis, the lately dismissed clerk, was sent out a member of Council to 
Calcutta! Junius generally shows great regard or forbearance towards 
the family of Lord Holland, who had been the patron of himself and his 





* What may be considered as adding to the singularity of the dream and its 
prophetic vision is, that at the time when it took place the assassin was meditating 
not the death of Mr. Perceval, but of Lord Granville, who, he considered, had neg- 
lected him at St. Petersburg; but Mr. Perceval fell first in his way, and if Mr. 
Perceval had not suddenly moved forward to obey a summons brought by a mes- 
senger, Mr. Stephen, who was on his left side, would have been the victim. Thus 
Mr. Williams was dreaming of a murder which no one was imagining or devising, 
but which, in fact, took place, 

Gent. Mag, Vot. XIII. 2H 
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eat personal kindness towards Woodfall :—now 
oodfall had been schoolfellows and on friendly terms 


through life, and Junius seems to have been apprehensive that Woodfall 


knew who he was. Further, — 


‘Tt is known that Junius attended in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
and that he has occasionally quoted the de- 
bates from his own recollection. Sir P. 
Francis did the same, and he communi- 
cated his notes to Almon, for his Life of 


Lord Chatham. There is a remarkable 
coincidence with Junius in some passages 
given by both, necessarily unknown to 
each other, and wnaccountable unless they 
were one and the same person.” 


“¢ All these, and other matters (says Lord Brougham) of external evi- 





dence, make out a case of circumstantial proof sufficiently striking, and strong 
enough to render the identity highly probable. Is the internal evidence 
equally strong? It is the singularity of this question, that, whereas 
in almost all other cases the proof rests chiefly, if not wholly, on compa- 
risen of styles, and there is little or no external evidence either way, here, 
in proportion as the latter is abundant the former is scanty.’ It appears 
that there are a few peculiar turns of expression common to both, but 
here all similarity ends ; but on the fact of the evidence of the hand- 





writing Lord Brougham gives the following curious circumstance : 


‘¢ A remarkable writing of Sir P, Fran- 
cis was recovered by the late Mr. D. Giles, 
to whose sister he had many years before 
sent a copy of verses with a letter written 
in a feigned hand. Upon comparing 
this fiction with the fac-similes produc- 
ed by Woodfall of Junius’s hand, the 
two were found to tally accURATELY 


ENOUGH. The authorship is certainly 
not proved by this resemblance, even if 
it were admitted, to prove that Sir P, 
Francis had heen employed to copy the 
letters ; but the importance of the fact as 
a circumstance in the chain of evidence is 
undeniable.”’ 


It appears that Sir P. Francis always took great interest in the work, 
and that sufficient reasons are not wanting to show why he should conceal 
or even deny his authorship. He always considered his own writings as 
superior to the far-famed Letters. Upon the whole view of the question, 


Lord Brougham says— 


‘*Tt is equally true that these answers 
(denials) are not inconsistent with the 
supposition of his having had a knowledge 
of the secret, and even been engaged in 
the copying of the letters, without being 
their author ; and it must be added that 
the same supposition tallies also with the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the cir- 
cumstances above detailed. In this belief 
it is, upon the whole, perhaps, both most 
reasonable and most charitable to rest. 


If he had felt the imputation of the 
authorship to be so grievous a charge 
against him, he has full right to plead the 
integrity and honour of his whole life in 
vindication from the main accusation; 
while his only being privy to the secret 
would imply no criminality at all, and his 
having had a merely mechanical share in 
the publication might be accounted for by 
private authority, or by official or personal 
relationship.’’ 


In his account of Horne Tooke, Lord Brougham for a moment recurs to 
the same subject, and we meet with his opinion of the writer whose iden- 
tity has hitherto baffled the sagacity of the most acute and most industrious 


inquirers. He says,— 


«The last greatest effort which the 
shallow, violent, and unprincipled writer 
made was against the illustrious judge, 
and it was attended with a signal discomfi- 
ture, sufficient to account for his ceasing to 
write under a name then exposed to con- 
tempt for an arrogance which no resources 
sustained. Hence, the bitterness with 


which the name of Mansfield was recol- 
lected by Sir P. Francis, suited exceed- 
ingly with the hypothesis of his identity 
with Junius; and Horne Tooke’s hatred 
of Francis seems to be to him a suspicion 
on his part of some connexion with the 
anonymous writer,’’ 
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As we are now upon the subject of evidence, we may add that Sir J. 
Mackintosh came, after careful inquiries, to the conclusion, that, whoever 
was the author of these Letters, he was connected with the Grenville party ; 
but we know also that the late Mr. Windham always suspected Gibbon to be 
the author.* Wilkes threw his suspicions on Butler, Bishop of Hereford ; 
and Dr. 8. Parr was positive (according to his usual disposition) that Mr. 
Lloyd was the man of the iron mask. “I tell you,” says he to a corres- 
pondent, “ and tell you peremptorily, that it was Mr. Lloyd, secretary 
to G. Grenville.t”” The late Mr. Barker says—‘ that George the Third 
told General D—s, when he was riding with him, that he knew the 
author of Junius ; but Queen Charlotte informed her son, the Duke of 
Sussex, that the King was ignorant of the author.” To turn, however, 
from a somewhat late as well as apparently fruitless search after evi- 
dence, to the Letters themselves, we find Lord Brougham calling the 
writer “ shallow, violent, and unprincipled ;"’ nor would it be difficult, 
perhaps, to support the justice of these epithets ; but Junius’s Letters 
have, in our eyes, dropt much of their party-colour, and are seldom read 
with any great sympathy towards the transactions or persons whom they 
vituperate. They have become merely a portion of the literary history of 
the country ; and it is on that account that the interest concerning them 
seems to be passing fast away. It will not, however, be without advan- 
tage to give the sentiments of one or two judges of composition (now that 
we can look calmly on compositions that once appeared to be written in 
letters of flame) regarding these learned and elegant libels ; for assuredly 
they must possess a merit (powerful as they were ) which the few years that 
have succeeded cannot have wholly blotted out. We shall make a few 
extracts from works that lie before us. ‘* The great art of Junius (says 
Mr. Coleridge {) is never to say too much, and to avoid, with equal 
anxiety, a common-place manner, and matter that is not common-place. 
If ever he deviates into any originality of thought, he takes care that it 
shall be such as excites surprise for its acuteness rather than admiration 
for its profundity. He takes care ?—say, rather, that Nature took care 
for him. Jt is impossible to detract from the merit of these Letters. They 
are suited to their purpose, and perfect in their kind; they impel to 
action—not thought. Had they been profound or subtle in thought, or 
majestic and sweeping in composition, they would have been adapted to 
the closet of a Sidney, or for a House of Lords such as it was in the time 
of Lord Bacon ; but they are plain and sensible, whenever the author is in 
the right ; and, whether right or wrong, always shrewd and epigrammatic, 
and fitted for the coffee-house, the lobby of the House of Commons, and to 





* Mr. (Single-speech) Hamilton once confessed to an intimate friend—* that he 
could have written better papers than those of Junius.” At another time, when a 
particular passage was imputed to him, he flew into a passion, and protested that “ if 
he had written such a passage as that, he should have thought he had forfeited all 
pretensions to good taste or composition for ever.’’ See Ed. Rev. Oct. 1829, p. 165. 

+ See Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 407 :—‘‘ The writer of Junius was Mr. Lloyd, secre- 
tary to G. Grenville, and brother of Philip Lloyd, Dean of Norwich. This will one day 
or other be generally acknowledged.’’ It must, however, be recollected that Junius 
wrote a letter to Woodfall on the 19th July, and that Mr. Lloyd died on the 22d of 
the same month! Further, in his 10th letter Junius disclaims all knowledge of Mr. 
Grenville! tis said that Dr. R. Farmer first discovered Lioyd, and that without any 
communication between the parties. The same conjecture was made by the very 
learned Dr. Nathaniel Forster, of Colchester. 

$ See Literary Remains, vol, ii. p. 248. 
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be read aloud at a public meeting. When connected, dropping the form 
of connection, desultory without abruptness or appearance of disconnec- 
tion, epigrammatic and antithetical to excess, sententious and personal, 
regardless of right or wrong, yet well skilled to act the part of an ho- 
nest warm-hearted man ; and even when he is in the right, saying the 
truth, but never proving it, much less attempting to bottom it. This is 
the character of Junius, and on this character, and in the mould of these 
writings, must every man cast himself who would wish, in factious times, 
to be the important and long-remembered agent of a faction,” &c.* 

Of his ‘‘ Grandis Epistola,” the letter to the King, Mr. Coleridge thus 
gives his judgment: “This address to the King is almost faultless in 
composition, and has been evidently tormented with the file. But it has 
fewer beauties than any other long letter of Junius, and it is utterly un- 
dramatic. ‘There is nothing in the style, the transitions, or the senti- 
ments, which represents the passions of a man emboldening himself to 
address his sovereign personally. Like a Presbyterian prayer, you may 
substitute almost everywhere the third for the second person without in- 
jury. The newspaper, his closet, and his own person, were alone 
present to the author's intention and imagination. This makes the com- 
position vapid. It possesses an Isocratic correctness, when it should have 
had the force and drama of an oration of Demosthenes. From this, how- 
ever, the paragraph beginning with the words, ‘as to the Scotch, and 
also the two last paragraphs, must be honourably excepted. They are, 
perhaps, the finest passages in the whole collection.” We pass on from 
the above examination of the merits of Junius, which appears to us correct 
and convincing, to the sentiments of one on whose critical decision we 
ought to rely with confidence, as he is esteemed to be one of the great 
masters of composition himself. ‘His words (says Mr. S. Landor) 
are always elegant, his sentences sonorous, his attacks vigorous, and 
rarely misplaced. Still those only can be called great writers who bring 
to bear on their subject more than a few high faculties of the mind. If 
require accuracy of perception, variety of mood, of mauners, of cadence, 
imagination, reflection, force, sweetness, copiousness, depth, perspicuity, 
a princely negligence of little things, and the proof that, although he has 
seized much, he hath also left much unappropriated. Let me see 
nothing too trim, nothing too irrecondite. Equal solicitude is not 
to be exerted on all ideas alike: some are brought into the fullness 
of light, some are adumbrated. Then come those graces and allure- 
ments, for which we have few and homely names, but which among 
the ancients had many, and expressive of delight and divinity—Lllecebre 
—Veneres : these, like the figures that hold the lamps on staircases, both 
invite us, and shew us the way up,” &c.t An eloquent but anonymous 
writer { has attributed effects to these dark and envenomed shafts, which 
pierced even to the regal chambers, too afflicting and awful, we trust, to be 
true. He says: “ The sharp and poisoned razor of Junius had cut to the 
heart, and touched all that was sacred with a most unhallowed edge. Its 
mangling and scornful wounds had exposed, to the hatred and ridicule of the 





* This passage is followed by a critical analysis of Junius’s Letters, written with 
Mr. Coleridge’s acuteness, knowledge, and taste. He remarks that all Junius’s Jong 
sentences are inelegant. 

¥ See Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, vol. ii. p. 161. 

¢ See Quarterly Review, No. LXXXIV. p, 308. 
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public, a Majesty which deserved the most ge treatment ; and no 
doubt inspired into the hosom of a_ venerable and most conscientious 
Sovereign, anzieties, sorrows, and disgusts, which contributed to so many long 
years of inexpressible misery.’ 

To Horne Tooke the author of these portraits has done justice, both by 
the accuracy of his delineation in particular parts, and by his impartial 
and copious survey of the whole character of his mind, as a politician 
and philosopher. Lord Brougham speaks with just admiration of the 
“grandeur of the leading idea” of his philosophy in grammar ; though 
when he calls him a “ master of the old Saxon—the root of our noble 
language,” he gives him credit for a depth of erudition which would not 
be allowed for a moment among the far more learned Saxonists of the 
present day ; compared to whose profound investigations and more copious 
stores of information, the acquirements of the author of the Diversions 
would be reckoned scanty, if not superficial. The praise, too, which still 
must justly be bestowed on him, must be confined to his philological 
inquiries, and not extend to those philosophical inferences which have 
justly drawn on him the animadversions of Stewart and other philosophers, 
whose territory he not only endeavoured to invade, but to destroy ; 
or rather he wished to prove, that they had been living altogether in 
cloud-land, when they fancied themselves extending their researches on 
terra-firma. As he wished to prove the word Metaphysic to be nonsense, 
we may well conceive in what estimation Metaphysicians would be held by 
him. ‘‘ Horne Tooke’s style,” says Sir J. Mackintosh, “ is certainly excel- 
lent; it has a terse and poignant simplicity which places him, if not 
the first, at least very near the first among our unornamented writers. He 
is as clear as Swift, without being ever either so slovenly or dry. His 
plainness by no means excludes elegance ; on the contrary, it has a cer- 
tain correct and conscientious air, which gives a most undeserved authority 
to his invectives. As to praise, he confines it to a few of his own syco- 
phants ; he praises nobody that deserves it, except rogues. His invec- 
tives against his age, country, and his literary contemporaries, are un- 
worthy of a wise or good man. His temper is soured, and his character 
corrupted by philology and disappointed ambition. With an admirable 
simplicity of style, his book shews no simplicity of character; he is full 
of petty tricks to entangle and surprise his reader ; he prepares for every 
statement by exciting wonder. He never makes it plainly, but always 
triumphs over the blindness of the whole human race, who left him the dis- 
covery ; he scarcely ever tells every thing, but leaves curiosity unsated, 
and gives mysterious hints of what he is to do in future. All this seems to 
me more worthy of a quack or an hierophant, than a philosopher.”"* When 
Lord Brougham speaks of the discoveries which Tooke made in the science 
of grammar, we must still not forget that his great and leading principle 
had been seen and acknowledged by others.t The Count de Gebelin, in 
the first volume of his Monde Primitif, mentions and proves by many 
examples, that the particles, i. ce. the indeclinable parts of speech, conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, &c. are derived from other words, verbs or nouns, of 
which they are merely abbreviations ; that these particles, therefore, 
which the ancient grammarians, and after them Harris and Locke, sup 

* See Memsiee of Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. ii. p. 237. 

+ ‘* All that is true in H. Tooke’s book is taken from Lennek, who never pretended 


‘to make a system of it. Tooke’s abuse of Harris is most shallow and unfair.”’ V, 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. i. p. 118, 
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posed not to have any signification, except when taken in combination with 
other words, have all essentially and intrinsically a meaning in themselves ; 
and that by a careful investigation in primitive languages, we may dis- 
cover what that meaning is. See what he says of the conjunctions, p. 344, 
seq. and of the prepositions, p. 304, et seq.* After making a willing ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Tooke’s great merits in giving to the principles of 
grammar a broader and more philosophical basis than it had before, we 
must not be so partial as not to observe, that his fondness for favourite 
hypotheses often induced him to extend his conclusions beyond the line of 
truth and fact ; and that his acquisition in the structure of the Saxon 
was not so accurate and full as to prevent him/‘falling into considerable 
errors on important points. We should do wrong to our readers did we not 
presentthem, on this subject, with the opinions of one who gives ample proofs 
in his criticism of the copious sources from which it springs. Speaking of 
words, as, “elles,” “ algates,” ‘‘ whiles,” which like “once,” “ twice,” 
** thrice,” &c. have taken the form of the genitive absolute, he observes : 
‘** This law of the Anglo-Saxon language, and in fact of every scion from 
the great Teutonic stock, has been wholly overlooked by Mr. Tooke. Nor 
is it mentioned here with a view to disparage the great and important 
services of this distinguished scholar, but as a collateral proof, if such be 
wanting, of his veracity in declaring that all his conclusions were the result 
of reasoning @ priori, and that they were formed long before he could read 
a line of Gothic or Anglo-Saxon. To those who will be at the trouble of 
examining Mr. Tooke’s theory, and his own peculiar illustration of it, it 
will soon be evident that, though no objection can be offered to his general 
results, yet his details, more especially those contained in his first volume, 
may be contested nearly as often as they are admitted. The cause of this 
will be found in what Mr. Tooke himself has related of the manner in 
which those results have been obtained, combined with another circum- 
stance which he did not think it of importance to communicate, but 
which, as he certainly did not feel its consequences, he could have no im- 
proper motive for concealing. The simple truth is, that Mr. Tooke, with 
whom, like every man of an active mind, idleness—in his case, perhaps, the 
idleness of a busy political life—ranked as an enjoyment, only investigated 
his system at its two extremes—the root and the summit—the Anglo- 
Saxon and English—from the 13th century downwards ; and having satis- 
fied himself, on a review of its condition in those two stages, that his pre- 
vious convictions were on the whole correct, he abandoned all further ex- 
amination of the subject.+ The former, I should feel disposed to believe, he 
chiefly studied in Lye’s { Vocabulary: of the latter he had certainly ample 
experience. But in passing over the intervening space, and we might say 
for want of a due knowledge of those numerous laws which govern the 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, (and no language can be familiar to us without a 
similar knowledge,) a variety of the fainter lines and minor features, all 
contributing to give both force and expression to our language, entirely 








* The criticisms on the Diversions of Purley, written by Cassander, and which have 
been attributed to Mr. Windham, was written by Mr. Bruchner, of Norwich, a pupil 
of Valcknaer. 

+ See some mistakes of Tooke’s pointed out in a very able and philosophical review 
of Pritchard on the Celtic Languages, in Quarterly Review, No. CXIII. p. 80, 
Art. IV. 

¢ Lye’s Dict. Saxonicum sold at the sale of H. Tooke’s Library for 341; his copy 
of Johnson’s Dictionary for 200/, 
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escaped him, and hence the facilities with which his system has been 
made the subject of attack ; though in fact, it is not the system which has 
been vulnerable, but Mr. Tooke's occasionally loose application of it.” * 
Living, as Mr. Tooke did, always as it were in the eye of the world; giving 
as much of his leisure to the hustings and the King’s Bench as to his own 
home ; mixing in almost every rank of society, and in all he was found to 
shine ; carrying his literature into politics, and then throwing back his 
politics into his literary disquisitions ; too restless to remain in repose, 
too ambitious to be content with the approbation of the few, and too eager 
for fame to wait for its slow but certain progress ; rejoicing in the turbu- 
lence of faction, as the raven is said to delight ina conflict with the storm ; 
idolized by some, and dreaded and avoided by others; presenting the 
somewhat singular phenomenon of a philosophical grammarian tried and 
imprisoned for treason, and of a clergyman taking his seat in Parliament 
and haranguing in the Senate; surrounded by a mental and moral at- 
mosphere of a most peculiar kind ; accompanied, whenever he discoursed, 
by flying squadrons of the most startling paradoxes, which kept all 
the avenues to his real sentiments unapproachable ; vigorous in under- 
standing, choice and select in literary attainments ; full of anecdote and 
wit ; alike capable of wounding his adversary with the finest edge of the 
most delicate irony, or crushing him under the fearful storm of the bitterest 
sarcasm and contempt, or just touching him as he passed with the cruel 
caustic of a sneer, the Zapdovios yéXws that made the blood run cold and 
the tongue cleave to the mouth: of such a man it is not to be won- 
dered at, that the personal accounts, anecdotes, and histories, which 
the general curiosity has called forth, are so numerous, as to leave scarcely 
a portion of his character in the shade. ‘‘ Horne Tooke (says Coleridge) 
left upon me the impression of being a keen iron man.” There is, how- 
ever, one account of this extraordinary person, + surpassing all others, 
we think, in compass and correctness of observation, cleverness 
of portraiture, soundness of reasoning and inference, and elegance of 
language, which has been ascribed, we suppose justly, to the late Lord 
Dudley, at whose house, in his later days, we believe Tooke to have been 
more than once a guest; and thus we bid farewell to one, in whose tur- 
bulent bosom the very soul of old Scioppius seems to have transmigrated:” 
“Homo, ut notissimum est, ingenii maligni, et oris maledicentissimi, qui 
propter prestantissimorum et de re literariA optime meritorum virorum in- 
vidias ac ingeniosas calumniationes merito CANIS grammaticus appel- 
latur.” t 

Could we go through these volumes with the patient fidelity of the com- 
mentator, we should find many subjects discussed, and many characters 
pourtrayed, to which a note might advantageously be joined, that the in- 
formation given might be more perfect or more correct ; and in the first place 
we should loudly remonstrate against a considerable portion of the memoir 
of George the Third, and, indeed, against the spirit in which the whole is 
composed. Read the following paragraph :— 


‘The instant that his prerogative was pride, the most bitter animosity, the most 
concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, calculating coldness of heart, the most 
or his will thwarted, the most unbending unforgiving resentment, took possession 








* See note of Warton’s Engt. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 492, ed. 8yvo. 
+ See Quarterly Review, No. XIV. 
$ See Lambecii Prodrom. Histor, Lib. 1. 
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of his whole breast and swayed it by turns. ning which mental alienation is supposed 
The habits of friendship,* the ties of blood, to whet, were ready to circumvent or de- 
the dictates of conscience, the rules of stroy all who interposed an obstacle to 
honesty, were alike forgotten; and the fury _ the fierceness of unbridled desire.’’ 

of the tyrant, with the resources of a cun- 


Are we contemplating one of the dark portraits of Tacitus, or listening 
to a highly-coloured invective of Juvenal? Can this “ instantis vultus 
tyranni’ be the portrait of an English King? Are we to transfer to our 
own annals, and those too of the present day, the picture that was drawn 
for a distant and different time? ‘‘ Non enim Tiberium, quanquain 
triennio post cedem Sejani, que veteres mollire solent, tempus, preces, 
satias mitigabant, quin incerta vel abolita pro gravissimis ac recentissimis 
puniret ?” If any thing could redeem this paragraph, which to our ears 
reads more like the angry invective of a sophist’s declamation than the 
calm judgment of a philosophic statesman, it would be the excellent objec- 
tions at p. 13, regarding the royal prerogative and the influence of the 
sovereign in the administration of public affairs. 

P. 44. Among the many accomplishments of the great Lord Chatham, 
Lord Brougham has mentioned, “ That he took peculiar pleasure in garden- 
ing, and had even an extremely happy taste in laying out grounds.” To 
this we add, that there still remains a vilia in Enfield Chase, the grounds 
of which were disposed by Lord Chatham, and which, if found to be sufii- 
ciently preserved in their original form, it is intended to view with the object 
of making his taste known. Lord Brougham mentions that many of Lord 
Chatham’s speeches in the House of Commons, as now preserved, were 
assuredly the composition of Dr. Johnson,+ “‘ whose measured style, formal 
periods, laboured antitheses, and total want of pure racy English, betray 
their author at every line, while each debater is made to speak exactly in 
the same manner.” This is true, as Johnson declared that the only part of 
his writings that gave him any compunction was his account of the de- 
bates ; but at the time he wrote them he did not think he was imposing 
on the world. The mode, he said, was to fix upon a speaker’s name, then 
to make an argument for him, and conjure up an answer. Mr. Archdeacon 
Coxe tells us, ‘‘ The truth is, that Johnson constantly received notes and 
heads of speeches from persons employed by Cave, and particularly from 
Guthrie. The Bishop of Salisbury, Douglas, recollects to have seen 
several of these notes, which Guthrie communicated to him on the very day 
when he obtained them, which were regularly transmitted to Johnson, and 
formed the basis of his orations.” (See Life of Sir R. Walpole, vol. i. 
p- xxii.) 

At p. 43, and again at p. 182, are very just and critical comparisons 
drawn between the style of the eloquence of Demosthenes and that of Fox 
and Chatham, and the great distinction clearly shewn. 

At p. 140 Lord Brougham says, “ The signal blunder which Bacon long 





* « The habits of friendship !’? Was the writer thinking of those, 
‘¢ In quorum facie, miseree magngeque sedebat 
Pallor amicitiz.’’ 

+ Every one recollects the passage in the translation of the tenth satire of Juvenal, 

speaking of the Queen of Hungary, 
¢ The Queen, the beauty sets the world in arms. 

Compare Debates (on the Address, 1741) ‘‘ Did it not appear too juvenile and ro- 
mantic, I might add that her personal excellencies [the Queen’s] are such as might call 
armies to her assistance from the remotest corners of the earth,” &c, vol. i. p. 425. 
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ago exposed of confounding the youth with the age of the species, was 
never committed by any one more glaringly than by this great reasoner, 
(Sir W. Grant). He it was who first employed the well-known phrase of 
the ‘wisdom of our ancestors.'”” We shall scarcely stop to observe that 
this word “ blunder” is not exactly that which we should have chosen to 
express what is here supposed to be an erroneous view of the subject ; but 
we will borrow a far abler pen than ours, as the point is not without interest. 
** Pascal,’ says Mr. Hallam, *‘ has the same idea as Bacon, that the 
ancients were properly the children among mankind. Not only each man, 
he says, advances daily in science, but all men collectively make a con- 
stant progress, so that all generations of mankind, during so many ages, 
may be considered as one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and 
the old age of this universal man is not to be sought in the period next his 
birth, but in that which is most removed from it. Those we call ancients 
were truly novices in all things ; and we, who have added to all they knew 
the experience of so many succeeding ages, have a better claim to that 
antiquity which we revere in them. In this, with much ingenuity and 
much truth, there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which I will not venture 
to point out.” * On this point, so broadly and unequivocally stated by Pascal 
as well as Bacon, we may remark, firstly, “ That it does not appear by 
experience that all men collectively make a constant progress ;” but that 
they are often, from the action of certain causes, seen to retrograde, and 
even lose all traces of their former progress. Secondly, That we moderns 
have not ‘‘ added to att they knew the experience of so many succeeding 
ages,” since much that has been known is lost: pages and chapters have 
been torn out of the history of man ; and even books have been written on 
the “Lost Arts.”+ ‘Thirdly, when it is said, “That men are always 
learning,” it must also be observed, that the great master rules of wisdom, 
the leading principles of knowledge, the most important deductions of 
reasoning, and the firmest conclusions of experience, appear to have been 
formed in early stages of socicty. Fourthly, The genius of man is not 
transmissible ; and thus, those arts which depended for their perfection on 
the genius of individuals, and which appeared in such early splendour, have 
declined, and even some of their principles are now unknown. Lastly, 
from some law of nature, from some cause perhaps undiscernible by us, the 
greatest and most gigantic intellects, the most powerful and fertile minds, 
the most inventive, creative, in fact the highest genius, seem to arise in 
full effulgence in the very dawn of national existence and civilization. We 
may speak either separately of the history of particular states, or more 
generally of the larger and more comprehensive annals of the world. On 
this account we first feel and acknowledge our present inferiority, and 
consequently regard the ancients with the deference due to superior minds. 
In all countries the most eminent persons have appeared among the earliest ; 
the most valuable and renowned works, the masterpieces of wisdom, that 
have approached nearest to the highest perfection known, bear the stamp of 
antiquity. We speak of the “wisdom of the ancients,” we ‘look with 

* See Hallam’s Introd. to Literature, vol. iv. p. 242. 

+ An ingenious writer has classed ‘‘ Architecture, sacred music, sculpture, historical 
‘ painting, and epic and dramatic poetry, among the Lost Arts ;’’ to which, he says, will 
soon be added the art of government ; to which we should add acting, and dancing in its 
highest symbolic signification. See Guesses at Truth, p. 263. ‘* We have no adequate 


conception (says Mr. Coleridge) of the perfection of the ancient tragic dance.” V. 
Table Talk, i. 52. 


Gent, Maa. Vou, XIII. 21 
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reverence towards antiquity,” and we feél that its productions have a vigour, 
a freshness, and a power, which seem to symbolize with the original 
fertility of the material world. We listen to the sacred oracles of su- 
perior wisdom which appear intuitive. From the monuments of the dif- 
ferent arts which survive for us to admire or to imitate, we presume that 
the inventors of them had sounded all the depths of scientific inquiry, had 
ascertained the existence and examined the truth of the remotest princi- 
ples, had conducted their investigations by the most delicate and perfect 
analogies, had combined them by the most original views ; and thus suc- 
' cessfully perfected their almost divine creations, to the excellence of which 
all late efforts have failed to reach. It is for these reasons that we do not 
reckon the ancients to be ‘“‘ the children,” but the venerable and revered 
preceptors of mankind, the masters and lords of the realm of thought. By 
denying them the title of ancients, neither Bacon nor Pascal could refuse 
their claim to the highest excellence and perfection to which the genius of 
man has ever attained. ‘The rest is merely a verbal ambiguity not worth 
disputing, seeing that the feeling itself is founded not on blind authority, 
buton reasonable conviction. ‘‘ We must not,” says M. Aurelius, “ adopt the 
opinion of our fathers, like children, only because they were held by our 
fathers.” * 

At p. 178, Lord Brougham calls Mr. Fox ‘the most accomplished 
debater that ever appeared.” Now this word, we presume, was not chosen 
by the writer without his conviction that it expressed with peculiar pro- 
priety the character, and perhaps the measure, of Mr. Fox's eloquence. It 
was the very word which Burke had previously used on the same subject. 
He mentioned “ Mr. Fox as one who, by slow degrees, had become the most 
brilliant and accomplished debater he had ever seen.” On this Dr. Samuel 
Parr observes, ‘‘ He spoke not, and he must have been conscious of not 
speaking, the whole truth... . He must have known that the epithets ‘ most 
brilliant and accomplished,’ did not make the term ‘ debater’ co-extensive 
with the aggregate of Mr. Fox's merits as a public speaker. He must 
have known that a Dunning, a Thurlow, and a North might, with consum- 
mate propriety, have been described as accomplished and most powerful 
debaters. He must have known that he had himself seen in Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Pitt debaters more brilliant, if not more accomplished, than Mr. 
Fox ; according to the obvious and established signification of the words, 
he must have known that by the slightest touch of his wand, the debater, in 
the twinkling of an eye, might have been transformed into an orator,” &c.t 

But we must now draw to a conclusion, not however, before we have 
animadverted on the exceedingly bad taste of a passage in the life of Lord 
Liverpool, cn which the writer employs his satire against the Catos and 
Columellas, the country squires and rural magistrates, the class of the 
** Pannosus vacuis edilis Ulubris,” who, he says, considered Mr. Canning’s 
poetical allusions as insults, and in whose mouth he places the following 
speech : “ Well, well, but it was out of place,—we have nothing to do 
with King Priam here, or with a heathen god such as Molus : these kind of 
folks are very well in Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Virgil ; but, as I said 








* See M. Aur. Anton. de Seips. lib. iv. c. 52. 
+ See Philopatris Varvicensis, p. 260. The Doctor exhausts his vials of wrath on Mr. 
Burke’s head, through more than twenty pages of learned vituperation, for this expres- 


sion ; and even then the Garagantua of grammarians leaves the field of slaughter growl- 
ing and unappeased. 
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to Sir Robert, who sat next me, ‘What have I or you to do with them | 
matters?’ I like a good plain man of business, like young Mr. Jenkinson ; 
a man of the pen and the desk. Let me tell you Mr. Canning speaks too 
much by half. Time is short,—there are only twenty-four hours in 
the day, you know.” ‘This effusion approaches too near the ‘“‘dicacitas 
scurrilis et scenica” to be received with satisfaction, and the writer should 
have recollected, ‘‘ Male etiam dicitur quod in plures convenit.” There 
are a few expressions, and but few, in the language, that we should wish to 
alter : among these would be (vol. i. p. 30) ‘‘ When the conversation rolled 
upon lost works,” for ‘‘ turned.” P. 51. “The Duke of Grafton. ... any 
one thing rather than the character painted by Junius.” P. 102. “ The secret 
had not been discovered of posting second-rate men ;” and at p. 23, Lord 
Brougham has taken from poetry the word “ gratulate,” without much 
benefit from the transplantation. 


HERNE’S OAK, WINDSOR LITTLE PARK. 
(With a Plate.) 





Mr. Ursan, 

SOME observations by Mr. Jesse 
having occurred in your number for 
January 1839, on the identity of 
Herne’s Oak, in contradiction to a 
statement of the Quarterly Review ; 
and these having been commented 
upon by the editor of the ‘ Pictorial 
Shakspere,” I beg to present you with 
an accurate portrait of the tree so 
denominated, and of its accompani- 
ments, as they appeared in 1822. 
Since my sketch was painted, this 
venerable tree has been protected from 
the wantoninjury of curiosity-mongers 
by a fence; but many of its larger 
branches have ‘“‘ toppled ”’ to its base, 
and it is now completely ‘“ bald with 
dry antiquity.” The low ground 
“‘hard by,” which is ‘the pit” of 
Sir Parson Evans and his fairies, has 
been almost filled up with rubbish 
from the old castle, and would have 
been altogether effaced but for that 
feeling against the unnecessary de- 
struction of any local illustration of 
olden times which your Repertory 
has so long inculcated and so arduous- 
ly cherished. 

In judging of the aforesaid con- 
troversial inquiries, the reader. should 
refer to the work of Mr. Charles 
Knight, the ingenious editor alluded 
to, who is a native of Windsor, and 
therein passed the chief part of his 
youth. He was probably, even in his 
“boyish days,” intelligent enough 
to know the historical character of a 


certain tree, ycleped Herne’s Oak, 
which had been recently cut down 
and manufactured into snuff-boxes, 
&c. as well as the pretensions of 
another tree still existing, more lately, 
and perhaps more truly, called Herne’s 
Oak, though Gilpin thought it was too 
young to be entitled to such honour. 

Since the appointment of Mr. Jesse 
to the surveyorship of the royal parks 
and palaces, this gentleman has ex 
officio, and, no doubt, con amore, be- 
come acquainted with each sire of 
Windsor forest; but he may not have 
had such ample opportunity for in- 
vestigating the matter through the 
testimony of old inhabitants of the 
town as Mr. Knight has had. 

‘*Non nostrum tantas componere 
lites ;” for, notwithstanding all the 
arguments of either party, ‘‘ adhuc 
sub judice lis est.” Their difference, 
however, seems.to be less as to the 
site, than as to the identity, of our 
subject. But, familiar as we are with 
this site, it would be difficult to make 
ourselves intelligible without a ground- 
plan of the castle-ditch, the pit, and 
all those trees, both formerly, and yet, 
standing nearthem. During the next 
summer we will carefully review the 
locality, and impart to you any new 
opinion we may form about it, aided 
by that of “ every old woman in 
Windsor” from whom we can gain 
authentic intelligence. 

In the mean time, having no better 
evidence than tradition whercon to 
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found our present judgment, although 
we confess that Mr. Knight’s inform- 
ation has somewhat modified it, we 
must maintain with Mr. Jesse that 
the isolated position (as shewn in our 
plate) of this ancient oak in William 
the Third’s avenue of elms, strongly 
indicates some reason for thus admit- 
ting it into their company and protec- 
tion; and this reason was, probably, 
the honour it had acquired, 150 years 
ago, from the reputation of as long a 
previous period, of being the identical 
Herne’s Oak of our immortal Bard : 


HERNE’S OAK. 


Waererore doth young Imagination boast 
Creative powers ; if what is worshipp’d most, 
Most lov'd,—she cannot rescue from decay, 

And give to natural age a second day ? 

Recall green Windsor’s glades—the voice that spoke 
In strains immortal of the “‘ HUNTER’S OAK ; ” 
And let her to this aged tree, which now 

Stands like a skeleton with leafless bough, 

(Spoil of a hundred winters ; ) let her bring 
Garlands, and deck its wither’d arms with Spring ; 
And let the vernal lark above it sing. 

Shoot forth, ye leaves, where bees in summer dwell ; 
Ye breezes, of its ancient glories tell. 

When on the turf were tiny footsteps seen, 

And with her elvish brood the Fairy Queen 
Danced in light morrice on the moonlight green. 
Then there was mask and minstrelsy :—the light 
Of hurrying tapers glittering thro’ the night. 

And hark! what sudden peals of laughter shake ; 
What vizards strange are peeping from the brake ! 
"Twas thus insulted Love, so says the song, 

With witty mockery reveng'd its wrong, 

Thus punish’d “ sinful Phantasie,”— the fire 

Of lust, that’s “‘ kindled by unchaste desire : ” 

Oh! then the frolics of those days recall, 

Langh at the baffled Knight’s unseemly fall ; 


Herne’s Oak, Windsor Little Park. 
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** provided always” that Shakespeare’s 
local portraitures were not such pic- 
turesque compositions, got up of de- 
tached bits, merely for poetical effect, 
as those of too many pseudo-histo- 
rical novelists and romancers of the 
present day. 

Trusting that in the course of his 
** Disquisitions on the scenes of Shake- 
speare”’ the Rev. Mr. Hunter, the most 
acutely learned of our whole host of 
Shakespearian commentators, will 
more ably elucidate this subject, 

I am, yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





And let the ““ HUNTER’S OAK ” revive agen, 
Drawing a second youth from SHAKSPEARE'’S Pen. 


B—h—ill, Feb, 24. 


J. M. 
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Mr. Unsan, 


IN the Quarterly Review for De- 
cember 1839, the last published, there 
are some remarks on Mr. Tytler’s 
‘« England under the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Mary, with the contemporary 
History of Europe,illustrated in a series 
of original letters never before printed, 
with historical Introductions and bio- 
graphical and critical Notes.” In ob- 
serving that Mr. Tytler had met with 
some obstruction, officially,in continu- 
ing similar illustrations, lest the do- 
cuments made public by him should 
interfere with the volumes of State 
Papers from time to time issued under 
the authority of the Royal Commis- 
sion, the writer makes the following 
statement, 


‘‘ To bring before the reader the gigan- 
tic undertaking of Government, it need 
only be mentioned that, although these 
Commissioners have already published five 
or six volumes, each containing about 
nine hundred pages, in illustration of the 
reign of Henry VIII. not more than one 
fourth or at most one third of the papers 
relating to that one reign have been hi- 
therto printed by them ; that the papers of 
a later period increase so enormously in 
numerical extent, that fifty volumes at 
least would be required to embrace, on 
their plan, the annals of Elizabeth ; and 
that the materials for history swell out in 
such an enormous ratio throughout all 
succeeding reigns that it is impossible to 
say where the labour of publication would 
‘¢ Although the price of the 
volumes has of late been lowered to a 
guinea, we apprehend that we are not 
far from the mark in asserting that a com- 
plete set on the scale originally projected 
would still cost some hundred pounds 
sterling, and, let them cost what they 
might, the work cannot certainly be 
meant for the present age ; it is obviously 
meant for posterity, and for a very re- 
mote posterity too. No living man must 
hope to see the State Papers even of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign....... The work has 
no sale, nor was a sale ever to be ex- 
pected from it. It is, as far as it goes, well 
and carefully done. We have no fault to 
find in its execution; but it is not a book 
to be read—it is a book to be referred 
to,” &c.* 

The Reviewer then goes ‘on to de- 


precate any obstruction Mr. Tytler 
may have met with,—lauds his mo- 





=, 


* Quarterly Review, No, cxaix, p. 75. 


Mr. Tytler and the State Paper Office. 
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dernising the spelling of the ancient 
letters,—his criticism,—biographical 
sketches, and protracted disquisitions 
on historical points, ‘‘ unbroken occa- 
sionally throughout the space of 
twenty pages ;”+ in short, the exhibi- 
tion of that sort of literary sauce 
which a practised and intelligent wri- 
ter can always employ to render the 
driest and toughest morsels of original ° 
and cbsolete writings palatable to the 
modern taste. 

While there is some truth, there is 
also much that may be disputed in the 
assertions of the Quarterly Review. 
It is a fact honourable to our national 
character, and demonstrative of the 
respect in which we hold our public 
institutions, that from the beginning 
of the 18th century, when the Foedera 
of Rymer was compiled, down to the 
present day, attention has been paid 
from time to time to our public re- 
cords, and to all authentic documents 
illustrating our history. I do not say 
that some jobbing has not contaminated 
occasionally the progress of printing 
these muniments; in consequence of 
which, various instruments have been 
published at length which it would 
have been quite sufficient to describe 
in the abstract, and others have been 
published a second time which had al- 
ready been printed ; and thus at the ex- 
pense of the public purse in transcripts, 
paper and print, many tons of waste 
paper have been made occasionally for 
the service of the butter-shops; but 
these are circumstances inseparable, 
perhaps, from any general national plan 
of historical illustration by records, 
and they by no means apply to the 
publications of the State Paper Office. 
The papers there preserved, which have 
been printed, of the time of Henry VIII. 
are of the most valuable kind as his- 
torical materials, and they will ever, 
as far as they have gone, form co- 
pious appendices to the annals of 
that period, available by the critical 
if not by the general reader. I readily 
at the same time fidmit that the 
continuing such plan of publication 
in detail, and hermetically sealing the 
State Paper Office in the meanwhile 
as a public depository, would be an 
intolerable evil to the generations who 





+ Ibid. p. 76, 
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must patiently await the result of the 
lingering operation—slow almost as the 
forming of islands in the ocean by the 
exuvie of marine animalcule. Yet 
while I say thus much, it by no means 
follows that it would be a right course 
to allow every literary man, either for 
a temporary purpose, or in illustration 
of his own peculiar views of historical 
passages, to select and garble and 
modernize original documents, which, 
while shut up in an inaccessible depo- 
sitory, would be obliged to wear any 
face or colour the writer and tran- 
scriber, if such he could be called, 
might choose to put upon them. I 
have no invidious motive in asserting, 
although I will pledge myself to the 
fact, that the publications which have 
of late attracted attention, and been 
lauded in reviews as illustrations of 
our history, because Messieurs the 
Reviewers had no means of testing 
their authenticity by comparison with 
the originals, are most deplorably 
incorrect in the mere mechanical tran- 
scription of documents ; which, from 
being written in an antiquated court- 
hand, the cursive character of - the 
time, are difficult to be read. Some 
of the perversions of meaning by false 
readings have indeed been shewn to 
be perfectly ridiculous, and a long ca- 
talogue of gross errata might readily 
be formed. The commentator on Mr. 
Tytler’s Historical Illustrations in the 
Edinburgh Review, observes that the 
author 

“* has aimed at making his book popular 
by modernizing the orthography of its do- 
cuments. With a view to his object, it 
was probably right to do so, but the prac- 
tice is dangerous and objectionable. Jt 
destroys identity, takes away one evidence 


State Papers.—=Lord Burghley. 
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as to the education and character of the 
writer, fosters ignorance of the progressive 
changes in the orthography and pronun- 
ciation of our language, and increases the 
liability to errors in transcription and 
printing.’’ 

The Reviewer then goes on to cite 
various errors of transcription, of which 
I select a few: for ‘‘ set me to flee,” 
read ‘‘determyn to flee ;” for ‘‘ them 
who I served,”’ read “‘ them with whom 
Iserved ; ”’ for ‘‘justus adjutorius meus 
Dominus qui salvos facit rectos corde,” 
read, “‘ Justum adjutorium meum a 
Domino qui salvos facit rectos corde ;”” 
for “‘ they came to view,” read “‘ they 
came to mass;” for ‘I marvel that 
Tongres hath not the like,” read ‘I 
marvel that Thames hath not the like ;” 
between the silver Thames and Tongres 
near Liege, there is little geographical 
connexion ; for ‘‘ continuance of men,”’ 
read, ‘‘ continence of men,’”’ &c. 

On Mr. Tytler’s work, I shall only 
further remark, that his forte appears 
to be historic doubts, and his attempt 
to prove that Cecil Lord Burghley 
was a good conforming papist, has 
given rise indeed to an historic doubt, 
which, we presume the authority of 
all history, detailing the share that 
sensible, pious, indefatigable, and loyal 
statesman had in the glorious Re- 
formation, will readily decide against 
Mr. Tytler. Burghley was no Romish 
devotee, and no Puritan; he wasa 
sincere and most efficient member of 
the Reformed Catholic Church, as 
gradually restored on Apostolic prin- 
ciples in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth.* 

To advert in the next place to the 
criticism on a subject, which, as I 
have said, very few even of the most 





* Mr. Tytler founds his assertion that Cecil was a Romanist upon a document dis- 
covered by that acute and excellent critic in the minutie of the history of the 16th 
century, the late Mr. Lemon, Deputy Keeper of State Papers; being a note book 
which contains a memorandum of the persons dwelling in the parish of Wimble- 
don in 1556, ‘‘ who confessed and received the sacrament of the altar,” at Easter in 
that year. The note was made by Cecil as lay impropriator of the living of Wimble- 
don. Among tite communicants was Cecil, his lady, and his son Thomas Cecil. On 
this ground Mr. Tytler would have us jump to the conclusion, that Cecil and his 
family were Romanists ; because, forsooth, they did not preclude themselves at that 
great christian festival from so much of the consecrated elements, as the canons of the 
Church of Rome would allow them to partake of, as laymen. Surely this was no 
ground for considering them to adhere strictly to all the anti-scriptural doctrines and 
traditions which had been engrafted on Christianity, by the priesthood in the dark ages. 
Mr. Tytler’s next step should be to make Queen Elizabeth a papist, and he will find no 
want of evidence quite as conclusive as in the matter referring to Cecil. See Tytler’s 
Edw. VI. and Mary, &c. vol. ii. p. 443. 
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erudite are competent to discuss, 
merely from being unpractised in the 
character and abbreviations of ancient 
writings,—certain of the historical 
illustrators, getting access to some of 
the leading periodicals, actually I know 
“review their competitors,” and most 
unmercifully exercise the lash on their 
erring brother when they find him at 
fault, proceeding themselves perhaps 
the very next month, in some ‘‘ Histo- 
rical Illustrations’? brought into the 
market purporting to be materials for 
rectifying national history, to circulate 
a set of blunders more egregious than 
those which they had so recently cen- 
sured ! 

Original documents are indeed the 
verification of history; the most 
authentic illustration that can be given 
of the springs and sources of actions 
and events. But what remedy has 
the lover of truth if these are disturbed 
and muddied, and obscured and turned 
into new channels at the caprice of 
any individual editor ? 

What is the check for this very 
serious evil ?— What shall at once make 
the documents in the State Paper 
Office available on a liberal principle 
to the literary world, and yet afford 
a corrective for the inaccuracy of 
scribes, of book-makers, and garb- 
lers? Simply to print well-con- 
structed Catalogues, or as I believe 
they are technically termed, Kalen- 
dars of the general contents of the 
State Paper Office, fused as far 
as possible into one comprehen- 
sive view. I do not know that 
any facility is gained by classifica- 
tion ; because it will frequently occur 
that several matters of an histori- 
cal nature are mentioned in the 
same document, which might be 
variously referred to three or four 
heads. 1 have never had any 
great respect for classed Catalogues of 
libraries, having ever found it much 
more easy to consult an index of re- 
ference, the principle of which was al- 
phabetical, like the Catalogue of the 
Printed Books in the British Museum. 
I do not profess to be conversant with 
the measures of the Commissioners 
for publishing State Papers, but ru- 
mours are afloat that the plan of pub- 
lishing documents verbatim et literatim 
is to be abandoned; it is conjectured 
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for the sake of laying before the public 
the historical contents of the State 
Paper Office in the abstract. 

If such abstracts be skilfully com- 
piled, neither so laconic as to shut 
out the heads of information which 
each paper may contain, nor so lengthy 
as to draw off the eye from compre- 
hending at a glance the gist of the ma- 
nuscript, good service will be done, we 
are persuaded, to the literary world in 
general, the historical student in par- 
ticular. The Catalogues or Kalendars 
of the State Paper Office will find a 
place in every library of importance : 
the simple reference to them for some 
facts and purposes will be sufficient ; 
just as an abbreviated view of the con- 
tents of Rymer’s Foedera, afforded by 
the Acta Regia, is often found to satisfy 
the object of inquiry. When docu- 
ments are desired at length, access to 
them might be granted with any due 
restrictions, or office copies fur- 
nished to applicants under certain re- 
gulations. 

Her Majesty’s State Paper Office 
would thus become, I am persuaded, 
a most admirable and efficient auxi- 
liary to the acquirement of historical, 
biographical, local, and technical in- 
formation, and the character of its 
collections be found at once peculiar, 
and of their kind unrivalled 

Yours, &c. CHARTULARIUS. 
Mr. Ursan, 

I THANK you for directing my at- 
tention to the passages in Mr. Wake’s 
Southwold Guide which profess to re- 
fute an accusation against that borough 
contained in the review which I fur- 
nished you of the History of Boroughs, 
by Merewether and Stephens. Mr. 
Wake states, that, in that review, I 
represented the corporation of South- 
wold as ‘notoriously Litiaious!” 
and at least five pages of Mr. Wake’s 
incomparable work are devoted to the 
contradiction of that alleged charge, 
and the reprehension of your very 
ignorant and uncharitable reviewer. 

I feel extremely obliged to Mr. Wake 
for the honour he has done me in no- 
ticing my humble labours after this 
fashion, especially as I find, on turn- 
ing over the leaves of his book,—I 
need not say I have not read it,—that 
1 share this sort of attention with 
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worthy old Gardner, the Historian of 
Dunwich, a man whose work will live 
when all the books built upon his 
useful labours have sunk into merited 
contempt ; and with Mr. Rickman, the 
author of the Essay on Gothic archi- 
tecture. I say, again, that I feel ex- 
tremely obliged to Mr. Wake for 
placing me in such company, and the 
more especially as it must have been 
some little trouble to him to effect this 
honourable conjunction, seeing that, in 
order to do so, he was obliged to task 
his imagination, or, in other words, 
to invent a something which he might 
pretend to quote from the review, in 
order that he might afterwards con- 
demn it. This is what he has done. 
The words ‘‘ notoriously litigious,” 
which he makes believe to quote 
four several times, which are each 
time placed between inverted commas, 
which are marked out for peculiar 
observation by italics, small capitals, 
and all the other means by which typo- 
graphy can assist a writer’s anxiety 
to be especially clear and emphatic, 
are not to be found in the review. Turn 
to it in your vol. III. n.s. p. 348; 
search it through and through ; mark 
the passages relating to Southwold in 
pages 348 and 349—there is matter in 
them from which Mr. Wake may de- 
rive a great deal of instruction, but 
the words which he affects to quote— 
where are they? In Mr. Wake’s 
book, but not in the review from which 
he professes to extract them. If, upon 
so grave an occasion, I might be al- 
lowed to follow the bad example of my 
accuser, and deviate into a joke, I 
should say that Mr. Wake was not 
awake when he treated this part of his 
subject, for you will find that he mis- 
states the title of the book to which he 
refers, misspells its author’s name, and 
misquotes your review. 

If I desired to be severe upon Mr. 
Wake I might go further, and shew 
you that he has misrepresented—most 
grievously and palpably misrepresent- 
ed—the facts of the principal litigation 
which is the subject of his remarks and 
mine. In that litigation, which was 
a trial at law, the corporation of 
Southwold were unsuccessful. They 
paid for their own costs £377 (Wake, 
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p- 136) whilst they most unjustifiably 
put their opponents to an expense of 
“‘ upwards of one thousand pounds! ” 
(ibid. 187.) And who paid the latter 
sum? ‘The corporation of Southwold? 
No. They evaded the payment by 
means which, if practised by an indi- 
vidual, would have occasioned him to 
be driven from society with as much 
scorn and contempt as could be heaped 
upon an unworthy man. These trans- 
actions took place before Mr. Wake 
knew anything about Southwold, and in 
treating of them he adopts the jargon 
of a profession which is not his own, 
and the meaning of which he evidently 
does not understand. What assistance 
he may have had upon this point it is 
not for me to tell, but he has been 
deceived. Affectation of candour, and 
appeals to ‘‘ the Searcher of hearts” 
and ‘‘the all-seeing Judge ”’—(most 
appropriate ornaments in a work of 
topography)—may co-exist—and in 
the passages which he has been misled 
into inserting in his work, do co-exist 
—with a most obvious departure from 
the truth. J have the proofs, and can 
produce them. 

Mr. Wake is no doubt quite at home 
upon “the unpretending shingle ” (p. 
39), amidst “‘ fairy forms” (p. 21), and 
“ feathery spray,’’ and bathers “ all 
drenched and rosy,’’ and “ school- 
misses, who love to flounder under the 
closely-screened awning, but fear to 
swim, and will not allow themselves to 
be dipped ”’ (ibid.) ; long may he “‘enjoy 
the smooth boards ” of the Southwold 
piers (p. 20) and “‘ the literary stimulus 
of some of the daily papers” in that 
** well - formed-room - for -a-place - of- 
rendezvous ’’ — ‘‘ THE Cassino ”’ (32, 
33) ; long may he “‘ turn his eye and fix 
it” (‘as long,” that is, as he shrewdly 
remarks, ‘‘as may please him,” p. 21) 
upon all the picturesque scenery which 
he has invented and described ; but he 
should beware how he meddles with 
such edged-tools as reviews in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and lawsuits, 
the merits of which he does not under- 
stand. Yours, &c. 


Tue ReviEWER OF MEREWETHER 
AND STEPHENS. 
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ON MR. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY, 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, &c. 
(Continued from p. 151.) 


ON the restoration of the national wor- 
ship by Buonaparte, under the Con- 
sulate and Empire, all articles of faith 
determined by the Council of Trent 
were adopted as an indispensable basis ; 
while the stipulations of discipline as- 
sumed for a precedent those establish- 
ed by the Concordat of 1517, between 
Francis the First and Leo the Tenth. 
So it will be seen in Bignon’s Histoire 
de France, 1829—1838, and in Artaud’s 
Histoire de Pie VII. The former was 
the solicited annalist of Napoleon, as 
Clarendon* was of Charles the First : 
«« Je engage a écrire l’histoire de la 
diplomatie Francaise de 1792 & 1815,” 
is the testamentary request of the dying 
ex-emperor, adopted authoritatively by 
M. Bignon for his epigraph, and suffi- 
ciently anticipative of his excessive 
partiality in the execution of his com- 
mission; but this prejudice became 
quite unruly on all controvertible 
questions with England, Bernadotte, 
and the Pope. Even in his last vo- 
lume, after an interval of nearly ten 
years, these feelings continue unim- 
paired; as a reference to pages 322, 
&c. of tome X. will shew. He, on the 
other hand, arraigns M. Artaud of 
undue bias towards the Pope, then 
(1811) a captive at Savona. This 
gentleman had long resided at Rome 
as secretary of legation, on which M. 
Bignon relates an observation of Tal- 
leyrand, under whom he (M. Bignon) 
had first entered his diplomatic career, 
“‘ that foreign agents at Rome always 
imbibed a deep affection for the Holy 
See, while those employed at Vienna 
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were sure to return home with a vive 
antipathie pour  Autriche.”’? (tome X. 
259.) Talleyrand, whose family, I 
may passingly remark, is stripped of 
its antique splendour by the acrimo- 
nious and sagacious St. Simon, (tome 
III. p. 217), who accuses them of as- 
suming an usurped title,t was surely 
no incompetent authority on such 
matters; and certainly will not be 
charged with partial leaning towards 
the papal court. 

Notwithstanding the essential defect 
which I have indicated, M. Bignon’s 
work may be most usefully consulted ; 
for it contains facts and documents 
not to be found elsewhere ; such as 
the secret articles of the treaties of 
Tilsit and Erfurth, and other myste- 
ries of diplomacy, which his own 
position at Berlin, Warsaw, &c. and 
the unreserved communications of the 
archives of the Foreign Office, even 
under the restoration, by M. de la 
Ferronays, revealed to him. It would 
well deserve, and I am surprised has 
not yet obtained a translator. The 
promovent causes of the fatal expe- 
dition against Russia in 1812, are 
minutely and interestingly related in 
vol. X. 

As for Mr. Hallam’s assertion, 
“that the Emperor Ferdinand, even 
after the close of the Council, referred 
the chief points in controversy to 
George Cassander, a German theolo- 
gian,”’ I may transiently remark, that 
Cassander was Flemish, not German, 
by birth and residence, and that the 
Emperor only survived the close of the 
Council by six months (from Decem- 
ber 1563, to July 1564,) and its rati- 
fication by the Pope (in June 1564) 
only by 30 days. Indeed, Cassander 





* “ This history was first begun by the express command of King Charles the 








First,’’ says Clarendon in his preface (page 4—Oxford edition, 1807) to his great 
work, so justly entitled to his chosen motto—xrijud re és act (uadAov i} adyovopa és 
TO mapaxphua dkovew Evykecra,) from Thucydides, A. x8 

t The arrogated title was that of Prince de Chalais, by Adrien Blaise de Talleyrand : 
‘* mais sans rang ni prétension quelconque,’”’ says St. Simon. This self-asserted 
Prince was the first husband of Anne Marie de la Trémouille, who, on his demise, 
married the Roman Prince, Orsini, and made so conspicuous a figure in the early part 
of the last century at Madrid, under that name (Princesse des Ursins) in France. 

I take this occasion of modifying the assertion of the Count de Durford (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the last Oct. page 373,) that his family was the only foreign 
one, not of royal blood, that had contributed two Knights to our Order of the Garter ; 
for I find that, at one and the same time, Anne de Montmorency, the renowned Con- 
stable of France, and his son the Duke Henri Francois, were honoured with that dis- 
tinction (in the sixteenth century). 


Gent. Maa. Vot. XIII. 2K 
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also died the following February; so 
that Ferdinand’s commission could 
have produced but little fruit, even 
if undertaken. We have, however, 
this Emperor’s own direct authority 
for his implicit acquiescence in the 
Tridentine decisions of faith; and 
may thence conclude that the refer- 
ence to Cassander could solely apply 
to the details of discipline, or to such 
an exposition of the Roman catholic 
doctrine, as, like Bossuet’s, should be 
best calculated to propitiate the variant 
sects, without the slightest dereliction 
of principle by the mother church. 
The German historian Ranke (Die 
Rémische Papste, ihre Kirche und 
ihre Staat im sechszehnten und sie- 
benzehnten Jahrhundert—Theil. IIT. 
Section vi.) cites Ferdinand’s letter, 
ad Legatos, dated 15th August, 1562, 
from Le Plat’s Monumenta, §c. tom. V. 
p. 452, wherein the Emperor writes 
“* Quid enim attinet disquirere de his 
dogmatibus, de quibus apud omnes 
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existit disceptatio ?”’ Nothing can be 
less ambiguous than this declaration, 
or more opposed to the inference to be 
drawn from Mr. Hallam’s statement. 
It deprecates all controversy, or dis- 
cussion in matters of faith, as wholly 
superfluous; and it is in that sense 
that Ranke presents it. The German 
Professor’s whole chapter on the 
subject is well entitled to attention, 
and will, I think, prove that the Em- 
peror formed no exception to the uni- 
versal recognition of the dogmatic 
decrees of the Council. The difficulty, 
therefore, contemplated by Mr. Hal- 
lam as to that fact, which could only 
apply to France and Hungary, thus 
vanishes before the evidence I have 
adduced, and the subject will, I trust, 
appear of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify its discussion in detail, which, 
however, I offer as a question of his- 
tory, not of controversy,* though, 
under every aspect, of highest inte- 
rest. 








non solum principes, verum etiam 


A subsequent chapter of the Prus- 
ptivatos homines catholicos, nulla nunc 


sian Professor’s work embraces a very 





* Professor Ranke’s work, so often quoted by Mr. Hallam, is highly creditable to 
him in almost every historical merit ; but occasional inadvertences have struck me. 
Thus, in the first section of his third book, he states that Pope Paul IIT. (Alexander 
Farnese) born in 1468, was invested with the tiara in 1534, when in his sixtieth year, 
and died in 1549, aged 83,—a series of figures in obvious discord ; but the fact is, 
that Paul’s birth should be in 1466, and his accession to the pontificate in his 68th 
year. In the same section he alludes to a letter of Charles duke of Guise, dated from 
Rome, the 3lst October, 1547, to Henry II. of France, relative to the removal of the 
Council of Trent to Bologna; but the duke of Guise of that day was Claude, not 
Charles, the patriarch of that great house in France, and ancestor of our gracious So- 
vereign, through his daughter Mary, grandmother to James the First. This Claude, 
born in 1496, died in 1550, a duke and peer, the first so made, of France, not of the 
blood royal, in January 1527, and leaving a numerous offspring, of whom Charles, 
Cardinal of Lorraine, was the chief representative of France at the Council; but, in 
1547, his age did not exceed twenty-two years. Like his uncle John, also Cardinal of 
Lorraine, he accumulated such a multiplicity of ecclesiastical titles, that he was said 
to carry a whole council in his single person. The only duke of Guise named Charles 
was great-grandson to Claude. 

On a former occasion (Gent. Magazine for Nov. 1838,) I also indicated a strange 
oversight in Ranke’s volumes, where, Book v. Sect. 7, Monmouth in Wales is con- 
founded with Munster in Ireland, as Fluellen similarly confounded his native Monmouth 
with Macedon—(Shakspeare’s Henry V. Act iv. Sc.7.) Boyle, who called himself the 
vetbedryeperns Zevs, or, as he meant, the collector of errors, has shown how volumes 
could be filled with the mistakes of the learned, which indeed, it would not require any 
great depth of reading to confirm, An incidental instance has just occurred to me: 
Dr. Arnold, in his most able History of the first ages of Rome, vol. I. p. 85, closes a 
long and erudite note on the value of copper money with a statement that, ‘‘ if copper 
had so risen in value, that although the as of half an ounce weight was equal to half an 
obolus, the as, when it weighed twenty-four times as much, that is, a full pound, had 
only been worth twice as much,—a diminution in value,” adds the learned author, 
** of twelve hundred per cent.’’ | that is, eleven times less than the nothing, or zero, to 
which the first hundred per cent. less necessarily reduced it. The meaning, of course, 
is that the value was reduced to a twelfth part, but the expression involves an evident 
absurdity because an impossibility, eleven times repeated. 
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elaborate parallel between the antago- 
nist historians. of the Council—Sarpi, 
and Pallavicini. The former is de- 
scribed as moved by deadly hatred— 
malignant in his purpose and reckless 
in his means—fabricating falsehoods 
and distorting or perverting truths ; 
while the Jesuit, though scrupulously 
correct in the documents he exhibits, 
often suppresses those opposed to his 
views. Thus neither fulfils the obli- 
gation of history—‘‘ ne quid falsi 
dicere audeat ; ne quid veri non au- 
deat,’ as prescribed by Cicero (De 
Oratore, lib. ii. cap. 15.) Both 
writers are remarkable for purity of 
diction ; but it is singular that Sarpi, 
whose superiority of talent, moreover, 
is undeniable, should not be numbered 
with the classic authors of his lan- 
guage recommended for their style by 
the Academy della Crusca ; for several 
otbers, who equally figure in the Index 
of Rome, are included in the list (see 
Ranke, Piapste, Theil. iv.—ad calcem.) 

Mr. Hallam’s enumeration of the 
few writers of the sixteenth century, 
who, with variant views, sustained 
liberal political principles, is suscep- 
tible of some extension ; and a material 
omission, I think, is that of the bene- 
volent Bartholomew Las Casas, whose 
posthumous volume on the regal power, 
its source and object, preceded those 
mentioned by Mr. Hallam, and is at 
least as firm in the assertion of popu- 
lar rights. The book is, indeed, very 
rare, though twice printed—first at 
Francfort in 1571, and subsequently 
at Tubingen, in 1625, with a long 
title—‘‘ Dom. B. Las Casas Episcopi 
Chiapsensis . .. Explanatio questio- 
num utrum Reges subditos alienare 
possint, Adtinguntur ... imperiorum 
ac juris imperandi .. . fundamenta, 
quibus omnes fere questiones circa 
potestatem legibus solutam decidi pos- 
sunt.”—Even the Spanish bibliogra- 
pher Don Nicholas Antonio does not 
appear to have seen the work, (Bibli- 
otheca Hispana Nova, Madrit. 1782, 
tom. I. p. 151,) which, notwithstand- 
ing, he ascribes to Las Casas, though 
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doubted by others ; but, at all events, 
its priority of date and purpose en- 
titled it to advertence. The illustrious 
Spaniard, however, may rest his more 
enduring fame on his—‘‘ Brevissima 
Relacion de la Destruycion de Jas In- 
dias por los Castellanos.” (See Beloe’s 
Anecdotes, [. 10,) and 1 am happy to 
add, that the imputation, of having 
substituted the Negro to the Indian 
Slavery, has been successfully dis- 
proved by his French translator. 
(Paris 1822.) 

A still earlier and equally strenuous 
advocate of civil liberty, says the Doc- 
tor Henry Leo, professor of history in 
the University of Halle, was 
Aquinas, who, in his Secunda Secunde, 
hurled fierce anathemas against the 
roval assumption of absolute power, 
proclaimed the right of insurrection 
against its abuse, and declared that 
in the people solely resided all legi- 
timate authority. If we were now to 
read, ‘‘ adds the learned professor,” the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas, his high- 
mindedness, rectitude of judgment, and 
bold reasoning would astonish us, in 
his maintenance of the policy and du- 
ties of liberty. (History of Italy during 
the Middle Ages.) It isno Catholic, 
be it noted, that offers this homage to 
the Angelic Doctor. 

Buchanan’s and Languet’s volumes 
first appeared in 1579, that of Boucher 
in 1589, and Rose’s the following 
year. Boucher had just terminated his 
book, when the assassination of 
Henry III. was announced (1 August 
1589), and his exultation is not dis- 
guised ; for which he claims the sanc- 
tion of Scripture, in Judges, chapter 
II. Judith 13, &c. (De Just&é Hen- 
rici 111]. Abdicatione, p. 281, recto.) 
The concluding appeal to the combat- 
ants of the League is very animated. 
** Adstant de celo angeli, qui vel vic- 
tores ad Reipublice commoda salvent, 
vel cesos in coelum arripiant ;” nor is 
his invocation of the Guisii martyres, 
(p. 287) lessso. The volume attributed 
to Rose* (William) bishop of Sealis, 
** De justé Reipublice Christiane in 





* The ingenious mystification practised on Moliére in 1666 by the President Rose, 
a junior member of the bishop’s family, though often told, may be briefly repeated. 
In the Médecin malgré lui, (Act 1, Sc. vi.) Sganarelle hugs his bottle, addressing to it 
a song, which, on the first representation of the play, the President translated into 
Latin, and a few days after, at the famous Hétel de Rambouillet, produced this ver- 
sion, pretended to be from the Anthology, as the original purloined by Molitre, who 
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Reges Impios potestate,” is equally 
violent ; but Mariana, “‘ De Regis In- 
stitutione,” printed at Toledo in 
1599, is written with more temper, 
and far superior in style, as might be 
expected from one of his order, and, 
as a comparison of his chapter VI. 
“An Tyrannum opprimere fas sit,” in 
reference to the death of Henry III. 
with Boucher’s and Rose’s sentiments 
on the same event, will show. The 
doctrine, however, was the same.— 


“* Victima haud ulla amplior 
Potest, magisque opima mactari Jovi, 
Quam Rex iniquus.’”’ 


Seneca in Hercule Furente. 


and Mariana, too, calls the act of the 
assassin, Clement, ‘‘ facinus memora- 
bile” quo manibus Guisii ducis paren- 
tatum—*“‘ Felix futurus,” he adds of 
Henry, ‘*si cum primis ultima contex- 
uisset,”’ an observation, consonant in 
expression, though not in application, 
to Voltaire’s (Henriade, Chant I.) on 
the same prince, 

“Tl devint lache roi d’intrépide guerrier.” 
the corresponding line to which 

“Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse 

au premier,’’ 

the poet maintained was untranslateable 
into the same narrow compass of 
words in any other language ? but Car- 
dinal Quirini’s Latin version proves 
the contrary, though I have it not 
just now to refer to. The chief au- 
thority of these theological political 
writers was the Bible, an arsenal of 
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all arms, as 1 remarked on a former 
occasion. (Gent. Mag. for August 
1836.) 

Our author’s article on Bodin, who, 
in his book de Republica (lib. IT.-cap. 
5) supports the same principles as to 
the death of tyrants, grounded on the 
Lex Valeria, is a very able one, to 
which, however, I only advert, in 
order to state, that the unpublished 
volume of which he makes mention— 
‘*Heptaplomeres de abditis rerum cau- 
sis,’’ may be seen in the library of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, who obtained it 
from me. 1 bought it many years ago 
in Germany, and well remember that, 
of the three religions there discussed, 
the Jewish, Christian, and Maho- 
metan, the advantage is given to 
the first. [I would also remark, that 
Mariana’s history in Spanish, (1608, 
2 vols. folio) deserved mention quite 
as well as the Latin edition; nor is 
the variance between them inconsider- 
able. In his third volume, (page 102 
et seq.) Mr. Hallam pays a just com- 
pliment to Episcopius, the most emi- 
nent of the disciples of Arminius, for 
his advocacy of religious liberty,— 
“Against capital punishment for 
heresy Episcopius,” he observes, 
‘‘raised his voice with indignant se- 
verity, and asserts that the whole 
christian world abhorred the fatal pre- 
cedent of Calvin. This,’’ adds the his- 
torian, ‘‘ indicates a remarkable change 
already wrought in the sentiments of 
mankind. Certain it is that no capi- 
tal punishments for heresy were in- 





was astounded at the assertion, until a general smile disclosed the truth. 


I shall 


place the French and Latin lines in juxtaposition, for the sake of comparison :— 


** Qu’ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 
Qu’ils sont doux 
’ Vos jolis glougloux ! 
Mais mon sort ferait bien des jaloux 
Si vous étiez toujours remplie ; 
Ah! bouteille ma mie, 
Pourquoi vous videz vous ?”’ 


** Quam dulces, 
Amphora amena, 
Quam dulces, 
Sunt tue voces ! 
Dum fundis merum in calices, 
Utinam semper esses plena ! 
Ah ? cara mea lagena, 
Vacua cur jaces ?”’ 


But no one has been more successful in similar attempts than Father Prout, some of 


whose translations may truly pass for originals. 


Amongst the pleasures of memory, 


I may reckon that of having known the venerable pastor of Watergrasshill, whose 
mantle has so fittingly fallen on a younger friend. 


‘* For that olde Man of pleasing words had store ; 


He told of Saints and Popes, and evermore, 





He strowed an Ave-Mary after and before,’’ &c. 
Spenser, Fairie Queen, Canto I. 35. 
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flicted in Protestant countries after 
this time ; nor were they so frequently 
and so broadly vindicated as before.” 
The time here adverted to, after 
which it is affirmed that no capital 
punishments were inflicted for heresy, 
is not distinctly marked ; but the only 
date mentioned in the paragraph, and 
to which these words would, from their 
position, appear to refer, is 1618, 
when some of the treatises of Episco- 
pius had already been published. He 
was then in his thirty-fifth or sixth 
year, and had,in 1612, succeeded his 
adversary Gomer in the chair of Di- 
vinity at Leyden; as I learn from a 
contemporary volume, ‘‘ Academia 
Leidensis,”’ (1614, 4to.) which also 
contains his portrait.* Assuming this 
only apparent date of 1618, our au- 
thor’s assertion is certainly inaccurate ; 
for, in 1632, fourteen years subse- 
quently, Nicholas Anthoine, a native 
of Lorraine, and originally a Catholic, 
but a convert to Calvinism, was burnt 
at Geneva for having embraced Juda- 
ism, a fact which I am surprised Mr. 
Hallam has not alluded to, in evidence 
of his averment, (page 102) “‘ that per- 
secution for religious heterodoxy was 
the principle as well as the practice of 
every church,” and which he so amply 
exemplifies throughout his work. All 
the humiliating particulars of this 
event are to be found in the English 
Historical Dictionary, and, with some 
additions in its translation by 
Chauffepié, article Anthoine, princi- 
pally derived from the Bibliothéque 
Raisonnée of La Chapelle, tome II. p. 
159, (now before me) and La Biblio- 
théque Anglaise by M. de la Roche, 
tome II. p. 266. The wretched victim, 
a confirmed maniac, was condemned 
and executed the 20th April, 1632. 
His crime was, ‘‘ qu’oubliant toute 
crainte de Dieu, il auroit commis 
crime d’apostasie, et de léze-majesté 
divine au premier chef, ajant combattu 
la Sainte Trinité, renié nostre Seig- 
neur et Sauveur Jesus Curist, blas- 
phémé son sainct nom, renoncé son 
baptesme pour embrasser le Judaisme 
et la circoncision,’”’ &c. He was sen- 
tenced “a estre lié et mené en la 
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Place de Plein-Palais, (in Geneva,) 
pour la estre attaché 4 un poteau sur 
un bucher, et estranglé, fagon accous- 
tumée, et en aprez, son corps bruslé 
et reduit en cendres,” &c. And Ge- 
neva, surely, was a Protestant state, 
the hot-bed and birth-place of reform; 
for there the distinctive epithet, not 
previously assumed by the Lutherans, 
originated. ‘‘ Pleraque nova com- 
menta mortalium in verbis vim ha- 
bent.” (Livy, lib. xliv. cap. 47.) 

Only six years before Mr. Hallam’s 
expressedd ate, as above, in 1612, we 
find in our own history, that two Ari- 
ans, Legat and Wrightman, were 
burnt at Smithfield and Norwich.— 
*« L’éblouissement de ces préjugés fut 
universel—Personne ne voulut étre hé- 
rétique, ni fauteur d’hérétique, et 
pourvd que l’on détruisit la tyran- 
nie du pape, on crut faire merveille 
....]’on ne songea nulle part a ré- 
former les loix contre l’hérésie qu’au- 
tant qu’il le falloit pour la sdreté du 
parti dominant,”’ are the observations 
of M. de la Chapelle, a zealous Calvi- 
nist minister, in direct opposition to 
the doctrine of his patriarch, who 
maintained—*“‘Qu’il n’y a que les Epi- 
curiens, les Athéistes, et les contemp- 
teurs de Dieu qui désirent qu’on ne 
punisse point les opinions meschan- 
Si Jésus Christ a fait l’of- 
fice de Docteur, il a aussi pris le fouet 
au poing pour nettoyer le temple,” 
&c. (Déclaration pour maintenir la 
vraye Foy, &c. par Jehan Calvin, 
1554, 8vo.) 

Again, at a much later period, in 
October 1687, and long after the 
death of Episcopius, one Peter Gun- 
ther, a horse farrier, born in Prussia, 
was beheaded at Lubec, for denial of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; (Bib- 
liothéque Britannique, tom. IV. 70.) 
and this execution received the spe- 
cial sanction of the Universities of 
Kiel and Wittemberg. At the Hague 
still Jater, that is, about the year 1729, 
M. de la Chapelle was informed that 
a man was put to death, “‘ pour les 
blasphémes du Spinosisme, qu’il vo- 
missait avec la derniére fureur,” 
though this does not appear well as- 





* This portrait, at page 69 of the volume, gives him the appearance of a man of 


threescore, though, as his birth is placed in 1583, he was then (1614) enly 31. 


The 


volume exhibits all the Professors of Leyden at the time ; few, indeed, of persoaal at- 


tractions. 


What a work for illustration Mr. Hallam’s would be! 
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certained. It would not, I believe, be 
difficult to discover other instances in 
disproof of Mr. Hallam’s assertion, 
were we to examine the records of 
Protestant Europe, where the law of 
death for heresy remained unrevoked 
almost every where, until the last cen- 
tury. That of England, ‘‘ De Hereti- 
co Comburendo,” had, however, been 
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stone, iv. 4). The Syntagma Confes- 
sionum Fidei, published by Salnar, at 
Geneva in 1581, and approved of by 
the national synod of the French Hu- 
guenots held at Vitré in 1583, shows 
that every Protestant state and sect 
avowed the legitimacy of capital pu- 
nishment for the crime of heresy. 
“Tantum religio potuit suadere malo- 








rum,’’* Lucret. i. 122.”’ 


repealed precedingly, in 1678. (Black- 





* To this often cited line, and its antecedent causes, Cardinal Polignac, in his 
Anti-Lucretius, opposes the evils resulting from irreligion, and antithetically con- 
cludes the contrasted enumeration, (lib. i. v. 839,) thus :-— 


‘* Effera tantum igitur potuit suadere malorum 
Impietas, non Religio, que prava coercens 
Corda metu, spe recta favet ... .”’ 


The poet’s philosophy was that of Des Cartes; but he highly praises Newton’s opti- 
cal discoveries, for which our illustrious countryman addressed him—‘‘plenam urbani- 
tatis epistolam, qué se affirmabat maximo cum desiderio moriturum si Anti-Lucretium 
totius Europe tantopere expetitum, legere sibi non contigisset.’? The gratification, 
however, was not reserved for Newton, whose death preceded the publication of the 
volume by twenty years ; (1727—1747) nor did it appear until after the author’s own 
decease ; though he had often recited many brilliant parts of it, which made it long 
celebrated over Europe. At his last moments he repeated those affecting lines 
(1047, &c.) of the first book. 


“¢ Ceu lectum peragrat membris languentibus eger, 
Tn latus alternis levum dextrumque recumbens, 
Nec juvat,’’ &c. 


It was similarly that Lucan, ‘“ profluente sanguine ubi frigescere pedes manusque, et 
paullatim ab extremis cedare spiritum . . . intelligit;’’ (says Tacitus in relating the 
‘poet’s death, inflicted by order of Nero, Annal. xv. 70,) ‘‘ recordatus carmen a se 
compositum, quo vulneratum militem per ejusmodi mortis imaginem obiisse tradiderit, 
versus ipsos retulit ; eaque illi suprema vox fuit.” The verses here referred to by the 
great historian, are generally supposed to be those of Book iii. 638 of the Pharsalia :— 


‘¢ Scinditur avulsus: nec, sicut, vulnere sanguis 
Emicuit lentus : ruptis cadit undique venis.’’ &c. 


while other commentators consider the lines 811, &c. of Book the ninth more apposite— 


‘¢ Sanguis erant lachryme: quzcunque foramina novit 
Humor, ab his largus manat cruor,’’ &c. 


Dante is likewise reported to have applied his own language to express his dying feel- 
ings— : 
“ , . . . Simigliante a quella’nferma, 
Che non pua trovar posa insu le piume, 


Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma.’’ Purgatoria, Canto i. 


Polignac is not painted very favourably by St. Simon, except as to his person and 
manners, (vol. IV. 445). After various unsuccessful applications to his own and other 
sovereigns, to be recommended for the purple, he at last obtained the honour at the 
nomination of the old Pretender (1708). ‘‘ Cette marque de majesté était comme la seule 
qui restat au malheureux roi d’Angleterre.’’ (St. Simon, tome VI. 389). The Pre- 
tender was then recognised in France as James the Third. A line of the Anti-Lucre- 
tius, (94, lib. 2 is clearly the origin of the famous one by the French Minister of 
State, Turgot, (whom Louis XVI. associated with himself, as the only genuine friends 
of the people,) so complimentary to Franklin:—‘‘ Ertruit cZLO FULMEN, SCEP- 
TRUMQUE TYRANNIS.”’ Polignac’s verse, allusive to the atheism of Epicure, sung by 
Lucretius, is ‘‘ ER1puIT FULMENQUE Jovi PHaBogQueE saGitras.’”’ The plagiarism 
has not, I may suppose, escaped observation ; but I do not recollect having seen it 
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Even Episcopius excluded from his 
system of toleration, as Milton and 
Locke subsequently did, the Roman 
Catholics, both as persecutors and 
idolators—‘‘ eos duntaxet excludi, qui 
idolatria sunt contaminiti, et qui mi- 
nimé habent Scripturam pro fidei 
norma.” And Koornhert gave great 
scandal for maintaining that the Ca- 
tholics of Holland should be allowed 
the public exercise of their religion, as 
promised by William of Orange. 
(Boyle, ad vocem.) Well may we say 
to each other in these aberrations of 
christianity :—‘‘ Brother—brother! we 
are both in the wrong—we shall be 
both losers in the dispute.’’ (Gay’s 
Opera, Act ii. sc. 2.) 

But, antecedently to Episcopius, an 
occasional ray of light emerged from 
the darkness shed on these ages by the 
spirit of intolerance; and, among Ca- 
tholics too, where least expected,—as 
Mr. Hallam was also surprized to find 
that they had published more theolo- 
gical books than the Protestants. (vol. 
If. p. 504—506.) These are truly oases 
in the desert. Thus, Sir Thomas 
More, (Utopia, page 178, Paris, 1777) 
wrote, “‘ Siquidem hzec inter antiquis- 
sima instituta numerant, ne sua cui- 
quam religio fraudi sit,”” of course, his 
own sentiments. And a Catholic bi- 
shop of the same epoch, resident in 
Portugal, too, within the precincts of 
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the inquisition, thus expresses his ab- 
horrence of the persecution, exercised 
in 1497, by Emmanuel, one of the 
greatest of that country’s sovereigns, 
against the Jews. ‘‘ Quid enim! tu 
rebelles animos . .... adiges ad 
credendum ea, que summa conten- 
tione aspernantur, et respuant? At id 
neque fieri potest, neque Christi sanc- 
tissimum numen approbat. Volunta- 
rium enim sacrificium, non vi et 
malo coactum, ab hominibus expectat, 
neque mentibus inferri, sed volunta- 
tes ad studium vere religionis allici et 
invitari jubet.” These are the re- 
monstrances of Osorio, Bishop of Sil- 
ves and Algarva, in his work, ‘‘ De 
Rebus Lusitanicis, regnante Sebastia- 
no Emmanuele,” (1495—1525), highly 
valued for its pure Latinity, and in- 
cluded in the general collection of 
his writings, published at Rome in 
1592, four volumes, folio; but my 
edition is that of Frankfort, 1575, 8vo. 
apud Wechelios. The first publica- 
tion of the history was at Lisbon 
in 1571, (folio), comprising twelve 
books, relative to the persecution of the 
Jews, in which Emmanuel pursued the 
example of his uncle and aunt of 
Spain, and one of the few blemishes 
on the character of Isabella; . see 
“‘Historia Geral de Portugal, por 
D. A. de Lemos Faria e Castro, tom. 
IX. p. 277.” (Lisboa, 1788,) and in 





noticed, though assuredly entitled to attention from the universal notoriety of Turgot’s 
eulogy, so emphatically descriptive of Franklin’s double claim to celebrity. 
Cardinal de Polignac delegated the publication of the poem to his friend the Abbé 





de Rothelin, whose death, likewise, anteceded its appearance; but his dedication to 
Pope Benedict XIV. was elegant; and that Pontiff was no incompetent judge of 
Latin poetry, as may be inferred from his defence of Voltaire’s distich, subscribed to 
the portrait of Benedict, on dedicating to him the tragedy of Mahomet, ou le Fana- 
tisme, which, until strengthened by the Papal sanction, was refused exhibition by the 
Parisian censor. Voltaire, in addressing the Holy Father his tragedy, added the en- 
graved portrait with these lines :— 


‘* Lambertinus hic est, Rome decus, et pater orbis ; 
Qui mundum scriptis docuit, virtutibus ornat.’’ 


To which some critics objected that hie is always long, though here made short; but 
the old Pontiff instantly recited from Virgil, (Aineid.iv. 22.) 


** Solus hic inflexit sensus, animumque libantem,” 
where hic is also short; and added, equally from instant memory— 


‘* Hee finis Priami fatorum ; hic exitus illum 


Sorte tulit,’’ &c. Eneid. ii. 556. 


where Virgil makes hic again long, as it in general is, whence choice may be left, as in 
the gender of the word jinis, which here is feminine, though usually maseuline. But 
the venerable Pontiff, then passed fourscore, proudly and justly observed to Voltaire— 


‘Ci sembra d’aver risposto ben espresso, ancor che siono pitt di cinquenta anni che 
non abbiamo letto Virgilio.’’ 
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defence of Isabella, consult Mr. Pres- 
cott’s recent history, (volume III. p. 
256—8,) which presents some excel- 
lent reflections on the subject. Hear 
again another liberal Catholic of that 
age—‘‘ Alia quippe omnia pro arbitrio 
civilis magistratas, atque adeo princi- 
pis sanciuntur: sola religio non im- 
peratur . . . ad eam cruciatus_ nihil 
valent, quin et obfirmant potius ani- 
mos quam frangunt et persuadent.” 
These are the forcible expressions of 
the President de Thou, or Thuanus, 
in the beautiful dedication to Henry 
IV. of his ‘‘ Historia sui temporis,”’ 
&c. (Lond. 1733). 

Rare unhappily in feeling, perilous, 
too, in utterance, and unheard of asa 
principle of existing legislation, was 
such language, (which, as Walpole 
said of a chapel in a palace, was pure 
and holy, while all around was cor- 
ruption or folly,) until embodied in the 
constitution of the Catholic colony of 
Maryland, by the successive Lords Bal- 
timore, George and Cecil Carey. In 
contrast with this bright precedent, 
may be viewed the intolerable code of 
the Pilgrim Fathers of the North, 
which proclaimed, with enhanced se- 
verity, the system of persecution they 
had abandoned their homes to escape. 
These enactments of blood may be 
read in the indignant pages of M. de 
Tocqueville ; but the American histo- 
rians (Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
vol. I. p. 108, and Bancroft, vol. I. p. 
270,) have well expressed their exulta- 
tion or shame, as they respectively glo- 
ried in this primary legislativeassertion 
of constitutional doctrine, or blushed 
for the inconsistency of their reformed 
progenitors. And truly, in that res- 
pect at least, the moderns may claim 
a superiority —"Hypeis Tot Tarepeov 
pey dpeivoves cuxdped? eivat, (Iliad 4, 
405,) aline which, in accord of feeling 
with Mr. Hallam, I am ever happy to 
repeat. (See Constitutional History of 
England, vol. 1. ch. 3, and Gent. Mag. 
for Sept. 1837, p. 256.) 

In his third volume, at page 353, 
Mr. Hallam designates Ludovico Guic- 
ciardini as the historian’s (Francis) 
brother: it should be his nephew. 
The latter died in 1589—the uncle in 
1540. And Milton was born in 1608, 
not 1609, as stated by Mr. Hallam. 
Johnson, in his life of Milton, distinct- 
ly states, that he was born the ninth 
of December 1608, between six and 
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seven in the morning; in which all the 
biographies concur ; but it certainly is 
not usual with Johnson to be so very 
precise. Goethe is still more particu- 
lar in his autobiography; when he 
says that he came into the world the 
28th August 1749, on the stroke of 
twelve o’clock at noon; on which the 
great poet amuses himself with deduc- 
ing his horoscope, &c. St. Simon 
marks, even with more minute exact- 
ness, the birth of Louis XV. (tome 
VIII. 122). “A huit heures trois mi- 
nutes et trois secondes, la duchesse de 
Bourgogne mit au monde un duc 
d’Anjou, qui est le roi Louis XV.” In 
the Turkish Spy, the prototype of “ Les 
Lettres Persanes,’’ and a work on 
which Mr. Hallam has bestowed some 
curious pages (in volume JV. p. 455, 
&c.) the birth of Louis XIV. is simi- 
larly reckoned from the minutes and 
seconds, as a ground of the royal 
horoscope, which was often calcu- 
lated. 

At page 639 of the same volume, 
our author says, ‘‘ The writer whom I 
quote under the name of Vigneul Mar- 
ville, which he assumed, was D’Ar- 
gonne, a Benedictine of Rouen,” (also 
volume IV. p. 529); but this person 
was a Carthusian, not a Benedictine 
monk, and of Paris by birth, though 
belonging to the Chartreuse de Gaillon 
(Département de |’Eure). Nor does 
Mr. Hallam seem aware that Céri- 
santes’s family name was Mark Dun- 
can, the son of a Scotchman, if not one 
himself. Some interesting particulars 
of him may be found in Bayle, article 
Frangipani, and in the Menagiana. In 
mentioning the learned men who ad- 
mired the Astrée of D’Urfé, it might 
have also been added, that J. J. Rous- 
seau read this most tedious romance 
(expertus loquor) of nearly three thou- 
sand octavo pages every year, for no 
inconsiderable period ; as he states in 
his Confessions. 

Mr. Hallam, I perceive, is disposed 
(vol. III. p. 683) to ascribe the famous 
satire against the Jesuits, Monarchia 
Solipsorum, to Scotti; but a copy in 
my possession, formerly belonging to 
the order in Paris, with a manuscr ipt 
key to the names, assigns it to Mel- 
chior Inchoffer. I also beg to observe, 
that the Parisian Polyglott, alluded to 
in the fourth volume, page 597, was 
published Le Jay (Guy, Michel) not 
Le Long. The latter was author of the 
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Bibliotheca Sacra, but was not born 
when Le Jaygot printed the magnifi- 
cent Polyglott in 1628, (et seq.) by 
which he was ruined, in consequence 
of the high price and slow sale. It 
would have been well, I likewise would 
remark, to have noted, in regard to the 
traveller Pietro della Valle, (vol. iv. p. 
80) that the system of mutual instruc- 
tion, whether denominated Bell’s or 
Lancaster’s, was first made known in 
Europe by him. (Viaggi, tom. ii. 
Roma, 1650, 1663.) 

I have not made any particular allu- 
sion to Mr. Hallam’s first volume, 
which had so long preceded the others ; 
because, as I have remarked, it had 
received his own and other correc- 
tions; but the passage, (page 578,) 
where he quotes Mr. Panizzi’s words 
descriptive of the ingenuity with which 
the poet Berni finds a resemblance be- 
tween distant objects, and the solemn 
manner in which he either alludes ‘to 
ludicrous events, or utters absurdities, 
while the loftiness of the verse con- 
trasts with the frivolity of the argu- 
ment, reminds me of the lines, by 
many, and for a long time, supposed 
to be Ariosto’s. 


‘¢T1 pover huomo, che non s’en era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto.’’ 


Indeed, the thought and expression 
so much resemble Ariosto’s that the 
misapplication was natural ; and they 
were taken for his until their real source 
was discovered by M. La Monnoie, in 
Berni’s Orlando Inamorato, (poema di 
Boiardo, rifatto dal Bernia,) lib. ii. 
canto 24, where, however, the first line 
is, 

“¢ Cosi colui del colpo non accorto,”’ 


which is more correct ; for, as preced- 
ingly given, there is a redundant syl- 
lable. (Menagiana, tome iii.) 

Both these poets habitually, perhaps 
unconsciously, lapse into the extrava- 
gant in their efforts at effect, as my 
own countrymen are charged with 
doing in oratory, or, like the hero of 
Lucretius, 
sc ceee ‘* confringere ut arcta 
Nature .... portarum claustra cupirent.”” 

» 42. 

But the flights of Berni generally 

transcend even those of the brilliant 
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fancy, which, in luxuriant indulgence, 
could disport with, and so delightfully 
blend, such heterogeneous rudiments 
of song as 

‘« Le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese,”’ &c. 

No doubt, whatever one attempts, 

he should endeavour to excel in; and 
so far, Ugo Foscolo may be justified 
in preferring, as Mr. Hallam heard him 
assert, Berni to Ariosto, when the 
bounds of reason are no longer those 
of taste, and the hyperbolical is viewed 
as sublime. Tasso, too, rather over- 
leaps the demarcations of nature, when 
he says, 
** Ma ben pud nulla, chi mori non puote,’’ 
which he was so happy to borrow, un- 
acknowledged, as has been remarked 
by his commentators, from Petrarch’s 
‘*Che ben pud nulla, chi non pud morire.”’ 
To all which we may justly apply 
the words of their own countrymen, 
**Questo é@ bizarramente pensato.’’ 
Still, as science has gained by the de- 
lirious fancies of Alchemysts, so, 
“Evenitnonnunquam ut aliquid grande 
inveniat qui semper querit quod ni- 
mium est.’ (Quintilian, lib. ii. cap. 
12); and truly great are the Italian 
poets, when they can discard their be- 
setting sin—the far-fetched concetti. 

The historian Livy, in the outset of 
his noble enterprise, entertains some 
doubt,* whether in fruit and execution, 
it would compensate the expended 
toil, and accomplish its destined bene- 
ficial purpose—a doubt long since re- 
solved by the consentient admiration 
of ages. But Mr. Hallam, at the 
termination of his extended labours, 
and, already cheered, in their course, 
by the approving suffrage of the pub- 
lic, may well and authorizedly assume, 
as he does, in graceful modesty of 
language and conscious claim of right, 
“that he has contributed something 
to the general literature of his country, 
something to the honourable estimate 
of his own name, and to the inherit - 
ance of those, to whom he will have 
to bequeath it,” a trust and legitimate 
anticipation, which the gratitude of 
deepiy indebted generations cannot fail 
to affirm and realize. 

Yours, &c. J. R. 








* “ Facturusne opere pretium sim ... nec satis scio; nee si sciam dicere ausim,’’ 
are the hesitating expressions of his prowmium, well rendered by the German, ‘* Ob 
ich mir Beyfall versprechen darf, ob ich eine niizliche Arbeit unternehme,” &c. 


Gent, Mage, Vou. XIII. 
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Mr. Urnan, Feb. 10. 

YOUR correspondent J. R. in p. 143 
has mentioned my “‘ Introduction to the 
Literary History of the 15th, 16th, and 
17thCenturies” interms of sucheulogy, 
as call for my warmest expressions of 
acknowledgment, though I fear that 
the praise will appear excessive to most 
of your readers. ‘he criticisms of so 
favourable a censor carry with them a 
presumption of being well founded, 
especially when supported by so co- 
pious a display of authorities as we 
find in those of your correspondent. 
I am nevertheless under the necessity 
of defending myself against one which 
he has made on a passage in my work 
relating to the Council of Trent. 

After quoting this passage (vol. ii. 
p. 99), which I shall not here insert 
afresh, he observes that 


“‘Our author obviously confounds the 
civil and spiritual jurisdictions; for the ex- 
ceptions to the recognition of the Council 
adverted to by him, exclusively referred 
to points of discipline which were supposed 
to encroach on the royal prerogative or 
local immunities, and never, as I shall 
have little difficulty in evincing, to rules 
of faith over which the civil power could 
exercise no control. In France and 
‘Hungary it is true that no royal edict, as 
in Spain, and most other Catholic territo- 
ries, enjoined the reception of the Council ; 
but the ecclesiastical body universally and 
explicitly, there as elsewhere, on every 
competent occasion, recorded their uni- 
versal submission to the decision of the 
Council in matters of faith.” 


If I had really confounded the civil 
and spiritual jurisdictions, or, what 
seems more strictly your correspon- 
dent’s meaning, theological doctrine 
with ecclesiastical discipline, it would 
have been a proof of much carelessness 
or confusion of ideas. But I must 
observe, that in his quotation from 
my work, he has overlooked some 
important words, which may perhaps 
reclaim me, in the eyes of your readers, 
from part of this charge. The most 
material sentence is the following : 


‘* Even in France the Tridentine de- 
crees, in matters of faith, have not been 
formally received, though the Gallican 
church has never called any of them in 
question ; those relating to matters of 
discipline are distinctly held not obli- 
gatory.”’ 


The Reception of the Tridentine Decrees. 
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The words in italics are all omitted 
in your correspondent’s quotation. 
The above sentence contains three 
assertions of fact. To the first and 
third Ido not perceive that any ob- 
jection can betaken. In the Appendix 
to Courayer’s translation of Father 
Paul’s History of the Council of Trent, 
we have an elaborate ‘‘ Discours His- 
torique sur la Reception de ce Concile, 
particuligrement en France.” It ap- 
pears by this, that, though the French 
clergy made strenuous efforts for half 
a century to obtain the formal reception 
of the Council by royal authority, these 
proved unavailing. Itis certainly true 
that the resistance was solely on ac- 
count of “‘ points of discipline which 
were supposed to encroach on the 
royal prerogative or local immuni- 
ties.” Still, as no part of the decrees 
of the Council was formally received, 
my proposition remains correct, though 
not of much importance. That those 
decrees which relate to discipline were 
not held obligatory in France, is, as I 
presume, an established and notorious 
fact. 

It is, I admit, possible that my se- 
cond proposition in the above sentence, 
namely, that the Gallican church has 
never called any of them (the decrees 
of the Council in matters of faith) in 
question, may convey something less 
than the truth to the mind of a reader 
unacquainted with the subject. The 
expression might seem to refer only to 
the Gallican church in its collective 
capacity. But I never designed to 
throw any doubt upon what your 
correspondent has been anxious to set 
in a true light, that upon all occasions 
that church, through its particular 
members, has recognized the Triden- 
tine determinations in articles of faith 
as those of a legitimate general Council. 
Perhaps the first part of the following 
passage from Courayer will come up 
to J. R.’s opinion. 


‘“‘ Ce que je viens de rapporter des 
oppositions que la publication du Concile, 
a eiies 4 essuyer en France, ne regarde que 
les decrets de discipline. Car en matiere 


de doctrine il n’en a pas ¢té tout d fait 
ainsi. Quoiqu’d cet égard méme le Concile 
n’a jamais été recu par les Frangais dans 
les formes, il est certain néanmoins qu’il 
y est accepté tacitement, soit parceque 
dans toutes les disputes qui s’y sont 
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élevées, l’on y a toujours pris ses déci- 
sions pour régle; soit parceque la pro- 
fession de foi de PieIV. y a été adoptée 
par tous les évéques ; soit enfin parceque 
les prélats de ce royaume, soit dans leurs 
Conciles provinciaux ou diocesains, soit 
dans les assemblées du clergé, ont tou- 
jours fait profession de se soumettre 4 sa 
doctrine, et que dans les oppositions méme 
que les états ou les parlemens du royaume 
ont formées 4 l’acceptation de ce Concile 
ils ont toujours déclaré quwils embras- 
soient la foi contenue dans ses décrets, 
comme on le voit dans la réponse que fit 
le Président Miron au nom du Tiers 
Etat dans les états de 1615. Cette ac- 
ceptation, que j’appelle tacite, parce- 
qu’elle n’est point faite selon les formes or- 
dinaires, c’est-d-dire, par l’autorité du 
prince et l’enregistrement des cours souve- 
raines, n’a pas emptché le clergé de 
faire regarder la doctrine du Concile 
comme une des loix du royaume, quoique 
peut-étre & cet égard méme il eit autant 
besoin de modifications qu’a l’égard des 
décrets de discipline. En effet s’il est 
vrai, comme l’observe M. Simon, que 
cette doctrine est recue en France non a 
cause de l’autorite du Concile, mais parce- 
quelle étoit recue dans tout le royaume 
avant que les évéques s'assemblassent 4 
Trente, il resulte par une conséquence 
nécessaire, que ce qui n’¢toit point requ 
alors n’a pas plus de force qu’il en avoit, 
puisque l’autorité du Concile ne lui en 
donne aucune. Or ce ne seroit pas une 
chose difficile & prouver, ou qu’avant le 
Concile on pensoit en France d’une ma- 
niére différente sur quelques articles, ou 
du moins qu’on y disputoit librement, et 
qu’on n’y regardoit point comme articles 
de foi les opinions qui ont ¢tés données 
pour des dogmes dans le Concile, et 
qwainsi on doit toujours avoir sur cela la 
méme liberté de penser. C’est ce que 
plusieurs theologiens regarderont peut-¢tre 
comme une hérésie digne d’anathéme ; 
mais qui est pourtant une conséquence du 
fait auparavant demontré, que le Concile de 
Trente n’a jamais ¢té regu selon les 
formes ordinaires ni quant 4 la discipline 
ni quant a la doctrine.’’—Hist. du Conc. 
de Trente, vol. ii. p. 696, Londres, 1736. 

Ido not expect J. R. to concur in 
the latter part of this paragraph from 
Courayer, nor do I pretend that one 
so far removed from the standard of 
orthodoxy in the Gallican church can 
be quoted as an authority for the sen- 
timents of any but himself. Yet 
Dupin, in his famous correspondence 
with Archbishop Wake, seems not to 
consider the points of difference to be 
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irrevocably settled, and, in his remarks 
on the articles of our church, never 
refers to any decision of the Triden- 
tine Council. Dupin, however, is but 
one man ; and in general there can be 
no doubt, as I have already acknow- 
ledged, that the church of France has 
fully submitted to the decrees of the 
Council in matters of faith. 

Your correspondent’s communica- 
tion on this subject not being closed 
in your last number, 1 do not know 
what notice he designs to take of the 
remaining part of the passage which 
he has done me the honour to quote, 
wherein I advert to the conduct of the 
Emperor Ferdinand in referring the 
whole controversy between the church 
of Rome and the members of the 
Augsburg Confession to the judgment 
of Cassander; and upon which, as 
may be perceived by the words, 
“‘ even in France,” I laid more stress 
than on any thing that occurred in the 
latter country. As I am desirous not 
again to trespass on your patience, I 
will with your permission ‘quote a 
passage from Thranus, lib. xxxvi. in 
justification of my suggestion that the 
Emperor ‘‘ seems to have hesitated 
about acknowledging the decisions of 
a Council which had at least failed in 
the object for which it was professedly 
summoned, the conciliation of all par- 
ties to the church.” I quote it as pre- 
fixed to the Consultatio Cassandri, in 
the folio edition of his Works, Paris, 
1616. 


“Cum videret (Ferdinandus), concilio 
Tridentino jam ad exitum perducto, quan- 
tum ad Germaniam et sue ditionis popu- 
los parum perfectum, seroque animadver- 
teret, sibi a Cardinali Morono verba data, 
quo a postulatis suis et ;communibus cum 
rege Galli initis consiliis discederet, 
quod ab aliena ope tantis malis subsidiuni 
frustra expectaverat, a propriis sibi su- 
mendam existimavit, et Maximiliani filii 
optimi juxti ac prudentissimi principis 
consilio usus de controversis confessionis 
Augustane articulis amice conciliandis 
serio cogitare cepit; qua in re Georgii 
Cassandri viri optimi ac doctissimi qui 
Duisburgi tunc erat, opera uti voluit. Is 
ad exactissimam rerum sacrarum scien- 
tiam summum animi candorem ac mode- 
rationem addiderat, et in cognoscendis 
hujus evi controversiis, rationibusque, 
quibus hee tempestas utcunque sedari, et 
ne major distractio et dilaceratio in 
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ecclesia fiat, occurri possit, conquirendis 
omne vite spatium contriverat,’’ &c. 


Ido not give the rest of the pas- 
sage; but it will be found to repeat 
and confirm what has been already 
extracted. It is true that the Emperor’s 
aim was to reconcile the Lutherans of 
Germany who would not acknowledge 
the Council of Trent. But if Cassander 
was only to repeat, even in other 
words, the decrees of that body, what 
reasonable hope was there of making 
these Lutherans more tractable? And 
accordingly we find both by his letter 
to the Emperor, prefixed to the Con- 
sultatio, and by the whole tenor of 
that work, that he considered the 
points in controversy as still open 
questions, which a Catholic might in- 
vestigate according to Scripture, and 
the primitive church. The Council is 
tacitly set aside throughout ; and I am 
not sure that he does not sometimes 
maintain tenets incompatible with 
some of its determinations. The Con- 
sultation of Cassander was delivered, 
after the death of Ferdinand in 1564, 
to his son and successor Maximi- 
lian II. 

Your correspondent observes, p. 
147, that “a departure or dissent 
from the decrees of the Council would 
necessarily involve a lapse into schism, 
and a severance of Catholic unity.” I 
admit that, on Roman Catholic prin- 
ciples, this is true at the present day. 
But I would ask, with deference to 
J. R.’s greater familiarity with these 
subjects, whether the recognition of 
a Council by the whole Church be not, 
on the same principles, the test of its 
vecumenicity. And for this recogni- 
tion some short time at least must be 
required. No Council, as he must be 
aware, has ever been either a full or a 
proportional representation of the uni- 
versal church; andatTrentin particular, 
the number of prelates by whom many 
important decrees were made, appears 
to have been inconsiderable. This has 
often been urged by Protestants; and 
the reply, as | presume, would be that, 
the Church having acknowledged their 
authority by its submission, they must 
be deemed to be of as much validity as 
if every prelate had been personally 
present. The only doubt which I 
started was as to the period antecedent 
to that general acquiescence of the 
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Church of Rome; and so far at least 
as the Emperor Ferdinand is con- 
cerned, I venture to hope that my lan- 
guage will be thought not to go beyond 
the strict letter of truth. 

Yours, &c. Henry HALLAM. 


2, Great Newport St. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 

IN justice to Mr. Knight, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Pictorial Shakspere,” 1 feel 
myself called upon to notice a mistake 
of Mr. Hunter in the letter which he 
has recently addressed to you. 

Mr. Knight in a note on his Intro- 
duction to the Play of Henry V. has 
been pleased to acknowledge a trifling 
suggestion of mine (which he has 
worked out with great industry and 
discrimination to a very satisfactory 
result), regarding the publication of the 
original editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Mr. Hunter, from mistaking the pur- 
port of that note, appears to consider 
the ‘‘ Pictorial Shakspere”’ to be a 
joint labour of Mr. Knight and my- 
self. I now most explicitly declare 
that I have not, nor ever had, any 
connection with Mr. Knight in that 
publication, nor have I supplied to 
him any help whatever beyond the 
suggestion for the discussion of the 
question he has there entered into, a 
paper which I had sketched out on 
the scenery of the Tempest, and a few 
proposed verbal emendations; and 
these not as the contribution of a 
joint-editor, but merely as hints for 
his consideration. 

With respect to the particular point 
I allude to in Mr. Hunter’s letter, his 
observation that Mr. Knight and 
myself have changed our opinion 
about the date of the composition of 
the Tempest, I beg to say that 1 have 
never had any conversation with Mr. 
Knight on the subject, beyond ex- 
pressing my belief that it is one of 
the author’s later works, and although 1 
cannot but own that Mr. Hunter by his 
disquisition has somewhat shaken that 
conviction, I am not yet altogether 
prepared to give it up. At the risk of 
being thought tedious, I will re-state 
the subject of my suggestion to Mr. 
Knight, acknowledged by him in his In- 
troduction to Henry V.,—particularly 
as it strikes me that some curious de- 
ductions may be drawn from it. My 
questions to Mr. Knight were,—Did 
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Shakespeare publish any of his own 
works? Is there any proof of his so 
doing, and which were they? These 
questions were accompanied by some 
trifling hints on the subject, with a 
desire that he would examine it fully. 
It appears by the extracts from the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, 
given by Herbert in his edition of 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, that 
that body exercised towards its several 
members, which included all the pub- 
lishers and booksellers of the period, 
the same function which is now con- 
sidered to be lodged exclusively in the 
Court of Chancery, and that it visited 
by fine and ‘‘ stay,” that is, by dis- 
allowing of a particular book to be 
published, any infringement of copy- 
right ; and that, trifling as was the 
sum paid at that time for copyright, 
and few as were the numbers of a book 
then vended compared with the sale 
of modern times, the proprietors were 
as jealous of their copies, and guarded 
them as tenaciously, as the publishers 
of the present day, when the value of 
literary property is increased, on an 
average, perhaps, five hundred fold. 
Now, on looking over the list of the 
early editions of Shakespeare’s plays as 
they originally came out in 4to., it will 
be seen that several of them were put 
forth by the same publishers, and that 
these parties retained their right in 
them down to the publication of the 
first collected edition in folio, 1623, in 
some cases a period of twenty-five 
years. It is evident, therefore, that 
these publishers derived their right 
either immediately from the author, or 
from some person to whom he had de- 
legated it. My belief is, that he him- 
self saw some of them through the 
press ; and, as confirmatory of this opi- 
nion, I can state that several of those 
so published are remarkably correct in 
the typographical execution, so much 
so that I have collated more than one 
without discovering an error. Mr. 
Knight, who has carefully examined 
this subject, has come to the conclusion 
that nine of the early editions in 4to. pre- 
vious to the folio of 1623, were published 
by the author, or with his consent ; and 
to these nine may be added the two 
poems, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, 
the first editions of which are most 
correctly printed, cach of them having 
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a dedication prefixed to it, another 
confirmatory proof that they were 
published by the author. 

On the publication of the first col- 
lected edition of the author’s works, 
in 1623, the plays not previously 
entered on the Stationers’ books as 
the property of any individual, or 
partners, are entered as the property 
of the publishers of that edition, ‘‘ as 
many of the said copies as are not 
formerly entered to other men; ” and 
the titles of the newly published plays 
are particularized. Here then is a 
distinct acknowledgment of a_ legal 
proprietorship. The important fact lL 
deduce from this examination is, that 
the plays have come down to us with- 
out those interpolations which some 
critics would fain make us believe have 
been foisted in by the players, his 
fellows; in vindication of whose in- 
tegrity we have those prior editions, 
besides their own express declaration 
“‘that we have scarce received from 
him a blot in his papers; ”’ for the 
veracity of which declaration we have 
the remarkable words of Jonson, that 
“he wished he had blotted a thou- 
sand,’”’ in which I for one do not join, 
notwithstanding my respect for “ rare 
Ben.”’ We have also the great in- 
ternal proof of the master-mind per- 
vading the whole composition of a 
play, and speaking in all its characters. 
I refer more particularly to the inferior 
characters, from whose mouths the 
interpolations are said to proceed. 
Who, for instance, can abstract the 
character of the fool from Lear with- 
out despoiling the play of one of its 
most important characters, and mate- 
rially injuring its catastrophe, to which 
every speech from his mouth contri- 
butes? Again: the misconceptions of 
Dogberry and Verges, leading to the 
apprehension of Conrad and Borrachio, 
involve the catastrophe of Much Ado 
about Nothing. The waggeries of 
Launcelot Gobbo may be by such 
critics considered interpolations, yet 
one line from the mouth of Jessica not 
only assures us that we are reading the 
words of the poet, but gives us the 
clearest insight into the character of 
Shylock ; and when she says to Laun- 
celot, ‘‘thou art a merry devil in this 
hell,” she lets us at once into all the 
economy of the Jew’s household, 
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speaking a volume in a line,—one of 
those touches peculiar to the hand of 
a great master, and so conspicuous in 
the works of Shakespeare. 

But, although I am assured in my 
own mind that there are no interpo- 
lations of characters and speeches, I 
do not feel equally satisfied that the 
entire text has in allcases come down 
to us, many of the plays appearing to 
be printed from what are technically 
called cuts, that is to say, with those 
parts omitted which were left out in 
representation, and hence the obscuri- 
ties and perplexities of the text that 
sometimes encounter us. The dis- 
cussion of this point, however, re- 
quires a long and patient investigation, 
and is a subject worthy the employ- 
ment of a superior pen. I will only 
call attention to the fact, that several 
of the plays are in extent more than a 
third, as compared with the others, 
and that among those short ones we 
find Pericles, to which Mr. Collier in 
his recently published Farther Parti- 
culars regarding theworks of Shakespeare 
has successfully retrieved several lines 
from a contemporaneous prose narra- 
tive founded on the play. 

Another point, as appears to me, 
may be elucidated by the early edi- 
tions,—I mean the pronunciation, if 
not the orthography, of the poet’s 
name. In all the early 4tos. with two 
exceptions, the name is spelt Shake- 
speare. The two exceptions are, Love’s 
Labour Lost, 1598, in which it is 
Shakespere, and the first edition of 
Lear, 1608, in which it stands Shak- 
speare, a hyphen being placed between 
the syllables, as is also the case in se- 
veral other of these early editions. 
In the writings of his contemporaries, 
those who speak of him always spell 
the name Shakespeare, and as several 
of these, as Jonson, Drayton, Meres, 
and John Davies of Hereford, were 
his personal friends, we may rest 
confidently assured that his name was 
pronounced by himself Shakespeare, 
howsoever he may have written it, 
since we know from every day ex- 
perience that names whose orthography 
we are unacquainted with are set down 
by us from the pronunciation. 

I would suggest that in all future 
controversy on this much disputed 
point the only reference be to the 
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will, until some other unquestion- 
able document be discovered. Of 
the two deeds so often referred to 
as being discovered by Mr. Albany 
Wallis, nothing is now known; and 
after what has come to our knowledge 
respecting the deplorable ignorance of 
most of the literati of this country 
during the latter part of the last century 
in all matters of paleography, little 
reliance can be placed in their critical 
skill, whatever credit may be due to 
their integrity. I have only further 
to add, that I yesterday again inspected 
the will, in company with the Rev. A. 
Dyce, and that, after a most patient 
and minute examination of the signa- 
tures attached to that document by the 
aid of a powerful magnifying glass, 
we both felt perfectly convinced that 
it is written, in each instance, Shak- 
speare, the contested a in the second 
syllable being, in fact, as clear and 
well defined as any letter therein. 
Yours, &c. Tuos. Ropp. 





British Museum, 
Mr. Ursan, ‘eb. 15. 

IN consequence of the papers which 
have appeared in the last two numbers 
of your Magazine, on the subject of 
the orthography of Shakspere’s name, 
Iam induced to offer a few supple- 
mentary remarks. I might, indeed, 
be content to let the question rest based 
on the arguments advanced by Mr. 
Bruce; but some would then, perhaps, 
think I was either indifferent to the 
result, or doubtful of the validity of the 
cause I have engaged in. Neither is 
the case. The point at issue seems 
to me to be reducible to this brief pro- 
position : 

Ist, Ought we to be guided by the 
variable authority of the press and the 
small wit of some pointless puns? or, 

2dly, Shall we adopt the unvarying 
evidence furnished to us by the hand 
of the Dramatic Bard himself? 

Mr. Hunter tells us, that the rule 
should be ‘“‘the usage of persons of 
cultivation.’”” But what rule is this, 
at a period when we are assured by the 
same writer that the utmost indiffer- 
ence existed in regard to it? Even in 
our own times whose authority are we 
to follow in the observance of such a 
rule? With the exception of half a 
dozen persons, all the world wrote 
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Shakspeare, until the ‘‘ Observations” 
on his autograph appeared ; and | find 
Mr. Hunter himself (unless the printer 
has here, too, played the part of cor- 
rector) ,at one time writing Shakspe are* 
and at another Shakespear,t although 
he now contends that neither is cor- 
rect! In fact, when I undertook, at 
the request of my friend Mr. Barn- 
well, to write the remarks on Shak- 
spere’s copy of Montaigne, it was 
chiefly against the popular form of 
Shakspeare those remarks were direct- 
ed; for I never anticipated that Mr. 
D’Israeli’s loyal pen would so sud- 
denly have been seized in vindication 
of what he calls “ the genuine name.” 
But this flourish of the quill, even by 
so distinguished a writer as the author 
of the Curiosities of Literature, will 
certainly not be sufficient to set aside 
the poet’s own signatures; and with 
all the respect I bear to ‘‘ such men ”’ 
as Collier, Dyce, and Hunter, | doubt 
not that Shakspere will maintain its 
ground against all comers. But Mr. 
Hunter cries out it is unsightly! To 
my eye, I confess, the unsightliness 
lies in the superabundant vowels. 
Surely the simple Saxon spere is en- 
titled to as much respect as the speare 
of the 14th century? Supposing our 
great dramatic bard were to burst his 
cerements, and again, in the presence 
of these critics, were to trace his name 
S,h,a,k,s,p,e,r,e, would Mr. Hunter be 
hardy enough to tell him it was unsight- 
ly, or Mr. D’Israeli contemptuously 
reproach him with the “‘ barbaric curt 
shock ”’ of so honoured an autograph ? 
I can scarcely believe it. 

But let us revert to two other cases 
in point, the names of Ralegh and 
Burghley. The insufficiency of the 
rule appealed to by Mr. Hunter is in 
the first instance evident, and even 
Mr. D’Israeli owns he is ‘‘ uncertain 
how to write it.”{ He does, never- 
theless, write it Rawleigh; whereas 
Collier, Hunter, Lodge, and a host of 








* Who wrote Cavendish’s Life of Wol- 
sey ? in Singer’s edit. of the Life, @vo. 
Lond. 1825, p. xxxi. and Life of Sir 
Thomas More, etc. edited by the Rev. 
Jos. Hunter, vo. Lond. 1828, p. 251, 2. 

+ Advertisement appended to Three 
Catalogues, etc. 8vo. Lond. 1838. 

t Curios. of Lit. vol. iii. p. 221, ed. 
1817. There is no later edition in the 
British Museum, 
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inferior authors write it Raleigh. Both 
parties may refer to precedent or usage, 
and how are we then todecide? Most 
unquestionably by recurring to his 
own autograph. This is, however, 
said to vary also, and probably might, 
at an early period of life; but in all the 
original letters 1 have ever seen, and 
I take the liberty of adding, by far the 
largest portion that exists, the name is 
uniformly spelt Ralegh. It is there- 
fore, according to my argument, on the 
justest grounds, that Cayley, the editor 
of the Life of Sir Walter, published in 
4to. 1805, returns to the autographical 
form of Ralegh ; a form, I am rejoiced 
to observe, which has been followed in 
the Oxford reprint of his works in 
1829. Isthisunsiyhtly ? Is this bar- 
baric ? 

Again, in the case of Burghley. The 
form to be met with in every work, I 
believe, till within the last twenty 
years, was Burleigh, and Mr. D’ Israeli 
and Mr. Dyce (not to mention many 
others) have sanctioned it by their 
usage. Mr. Hunter, however, and Mr. 
Collier—deserting here the Shake- 
speare band—had seen too many 
genuine autographs of Elizabeth’s great 
statesman not to know that he himself 
invariably wrote Purghley, and they 
judiciously adopt the genuine form. 
Will Mr. Hunter in this instance set 
up the wsage of persons of cultivation 
against the autograph of the individual ? 
If so, I must beg to refer him to the 
fac-simile of a warrant prefixed to the 
second volume of Wright’s Queen Eliza- 
beth and her Times, 8vo. 1838, where 
we find the name has been written by 
the clerk in the popular form of Bur- 
leigh, but the Lord Treasurer has struck 
his pen through the obnoxious ortho- 
graphy, and inscribed above Burghley. 
Now I maintain that on the authority 
of this single document, all the varia- 
tions made by all the printers and 
punsters (could they pun on such a 
name) from the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the present time, might fear- 
lessly be set at nought. 


Yours, &c. F. Mappen. 


P.S. As I am in much perplexity 
how to write the name of the great 
Reformer of Lutterworth, one of the 
earliest translators of the Bible into 
our vernacular tongue, and as the usage 
of persons of cultivation only tends to 
confuse me, I should feel exceedingly 
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obliged to any of your readers to pro- 
duce me six genuine autographs of this 
individual, that 1 may hereafter be 
able to follow some standard in writing 
his name. 

Mr. UrBan, ee 

1 HAVE read with considerable in- 
terest what has been lately written on 
the subject of the proper mode of 
spelling Shakspeare’s name; and, 
being of opinion that Mr. Bruce has 
by no means settled the question, 
though he has discussed it very plea- 
santly, I have to beg that you will 
give insertion to the following remarks 
on the same subject. 

To persons who have never consi- 
dered the matter, it may seem the 
height of presumption in any one to 
persevere in spelling Shakspeare’s 
name as I spell it, after the discovery 
of a beautiful autograph of the poet, 
in which the name is clearly written 
Shakspere. I feel persuaded, however, 
that there is no impropriety, much 
less presumption, in the case ; but, on 
the contrary, that the impropriety, and 
certainly the inconsistency, rests with 
those who omit the letter @ in the se- 
cond syllable. 

A few preliminary words are due to 
Mr. Bruce. He has very satisfac- 
torily disposed of some of the argu- 
ments which have been adduced in 
favour of the received orthography of 
the poet’s name ; but, on a reconside- 
ration of the matter, it will be per- 
ceived that not one of the arguments 
with which he has dealt so success- 
fully is of any real weight or value in 
deciding the question at issue. I will 
briefly follow him: 1. Whether one 
word sounds prettier than another is 
absolutely quite foreign to the point ; 
(to say nothing of the identity, as far 
as the ear is concerned, of spere, spear, 
and speare.) 2. No argument as to 
the orthography of a name can of 
course be derived from the arms ; since 
it may very reasonably be suspected 
that the herald whose duty it was to 
invent a coat-of-arms for John, the 
poet’s father, having no traditional 
bearings to guide him, was driven to 
the not uncommon expedient of seek- 
ing a meaning in the name itself. 3. 
The spelling casually adopted by prin- 
ters in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
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and King James, is clearly no suffi- 
cient authority. 4. Equally valueless 
in deciding the question of orthogra- 
phy must the usage of punsters be 
confessed to be. But, further than 
this, I cannot go with Mr. Bruce. 
There remains another argument, 
which does affect the question; or 
rather, which sets the question at rest ; 
and with this argument, in my humble 
opinion, Mr. Bruce has dealt less 
successfully. What that argument is, 
I will immediately state. 

The syllogism on which those who 
advocate the adoption of Shakspere 
proceed, is evidently this. The poet 
Invariably wrote himself ‘ Shak- 
spere ;’’—names are to be spelt as their 
owners invariably spelt them; there- 
fore, ‘‘ Shakspeare” is to be spelt 
Shakspere: and this would be all very 
well, and very conclusive, if it were 
true ; but it is nof true. The premises 
are unsound from which the conclu- 
sion is drawn. In the first place, there 
is no proof that Shakspeare invariably 
spelt his name Shakspere, as I will 
presently more fully explain; and in 
the second place, we do not spell 
names as their owners invariably spelt 
them. For the moment, however, we 
will concede the first point; and as- 
sume for the sake of argument that 
Shakspeare did, on all occasions, write 
himself Shakspere. 

I say then, we do no¢ spell old 
names as their owners spelt them. 
We never inquire how they were spelt 
by their owners. We spell them, 
as our fathers spelt them: and give 
ourselves no further concern on the 
subject. Nay, when well-educated 
men, and general usage, and, above 
all, when carefully printed books have 
established any mode of orthography, 
we hold it to be affected, and pedantic, 
and so forth, to depart from precedent, 
and introduce an innovation. What, 
for instance, would be thought of a 
person who chose to spell Sir William 
Cecil, Cecill. Yet did Queen Eliza- 
beth’s prime minister inveriably adopt 
that mode of orthography. Again, Sir 
John Mason invariably spelt his name 
Masone ; Lords Cromwell and Monta- 
gue, write Crumwell and Mountague ; 
Sir William Pickering, Pykeryng ; Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, Wyngfeld; Sir 
John Mordaunt, Mordante ; while the 
Earls of Pembroke, Leicester, Shrews- 
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bury, &c. &c. were Penbroke, Leyces- 
ter, Shreweshury, and so on. These 
men, be it observed, were not obscure, 
or illiterate. They were privy coun- 
sellors, prime ministers, and ambassa- 
dors ; and Cecil, in particular, was ex- 
tremely nice on the subject of ortho- 
graphy. I abstain from citing poets 
and players,— Shakspeare’s friend 
Burbage for example, the Garrick of 
his day, who wrote himself as nobody 
writes him, Burbadg; and the poet 
Daniel, who wrote himself Danyel. 
The preceding catalogue might be 
swelled out to an amazing extent ; but 
I am drawing upon the stores of my 
memory, instead of rammaging among 
MSS. What are we to do when a 
man spelt his name two different ways, 
as Dryden and Raleigh did? What is 
to be done, when, as in the noble fa- 
mily of Grey, one member wrote him- 
self Grey, another Gray, and a third 

Graye. I do not ask the question be- 
cause I am in want of an answer. We 
all know what is to be done on such 
occasions; and indeed on every occa- 
sion, when a doubt is entertained as 
to the right way of spelling a proper 
name, we adopt that mode of ortho- 
graphy which has been sanctioned by 
the practice of the majority of culti- 
vated, well-educated persons. Now 
the universal voice of ‘‘ all Europe and 
a part of Asia” is in favour of an a 
in the second syllable of Shakspeare’s 
name. 

-I suspect, and cannot suppose that 
Ierr in suspecting, that Mr. Bruce, 
and those who entertain the same 
opinion as himself, must hence- 
forth adopt one of the three following 
courses: Ist, return to Shakspeare, 
which is of two hundred and fifty years 
standing; or, 2dly, stick to Shakspere, 
in defiance of consistency ; or, 3dly, 
be consistent, and revolutionize the 
whole system of orthography of proper 
names. The third would be an im- 
practicable, besides a very disagreeable 
alternative ; the second cannot be 
adopted without manifest inconsistency. 
I therefore beg leave to recommend 
the first alternative. 

Here I might leave off; but I cannot 
conclude this letter without requesting 
those gentlemen who feel interested in 
the question to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 1. We have, or 
to speak more correctly we had, six 

Gent. Mag. Vot. XIII. 
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autographs of Shakspeare. Three of 
these, (now considerably damaged,) 
are attached to the same document,— 
his will, executed in March, 1616. 
Two proceeded from his pen in March, 
1613; and the autograph in the British 
Museum, which has no date, is the 
sixth. Now, it is manifest that the 
three signatures consecutively sub- 
scribed to the three pages of the poet’s 
will, are entitled to only one vote on the 
present occasion. The two next auto- 
graphs have disappeared! but one of 
them exhibited a contraction, thus, 
Shakspér; and the other was still 
more unsatisfactory, for it was not 
even Shakspér; it was Shakspe, with 
some little stroke or letter over the e. 
Malone thought that this little letter 
was an a, but when he wanted to 
verify the fact, the document was lost! 
Nobody can feel more concerned than 
I feel at the scarcity of the poet’s 
writing, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of the evidence we possess on the sub- 
ject of his autograph ; but, to the best 
of my belief, the facts are as I have 
stated them. And, let me ask, what 
kind of proof have we here that it was 
the invariable practice of the poet to 
write his name Shakspere? We do 
not possess, as far as we know, a single 
scratch of his pen during the whole 
of his theatrical career: namely, from 
about 1585 to 1613. In other words 
there exists no proof whatsoever of the 
asserted uniformity of his practice in 
this particular during the first forty- 
nine years of his life!!! 

2. But there does exist,—not abso- 
lute proof indeed,—but evidence of a 
very high order, that Shakspeare was 
not uniform in his mode of spelling his 
own name: for, in 1593, he published 
a poem, “the first heir of his inven- 
tion ;”’ and, in 1594, his second poem 
appeared. Both poems were preceded 
by an ‘Epistle dedicatory ;” both 
epistles were addressed to the same 
nobleman ; both are subscribed by the 
poet ; and in both instances his name is 
printed Wittiam Snakespeare. I 
am prepared to make every allowance 
for the inaccuracy of printers and pub- 
lishers; but I cannot suppose, I will 
not be persuaded, that on two separate 
occasions, after the interval of a year, 
such exemplary consistency in error, 
such marvellous aptitude at misappre- 
hension, should have been manifested 
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by any printer whatsoever. It has 
never yet been doubted that the two 
dedications to which I allude, were 
written by Shakspeare himself; nor do 
I see the slightest grounds for sup- 
posing that he was not their author. 
I feel confident that no one will wish 
to impeach the authenticity of these 
two interesting little compositions ; and 
are we not to presume that they were 
printed from the poet’s own MS.? If 
so, why should we give the printer 
credit for such gratuitous ingenuity as 
to suppose that he took the trouble to 
insert two vowels into a name which 
may be very easily read, written, and 
pronounced without either? I do 
confidently believe that Shakspeare 
signed the dedications in question 
Shakespeare. Not much reliance, it is 
true, could have been placed ina single 
specimen ; but we have ¢wo ; and if the 
poet objected to the printer’s method 
of spelling his name in the first in- 
stance, would henot have remonstrated 
when the same poem came to a second 
edition? or have cautioned the pub- 
lisher of his second poem against the 
mistake which had been made by the 
publisher of his former work ? 

3. The discovery of a single auto- 
graph proof that the poet spelt his name 
Shakespeare, as there is such good 
reason to believe that he did spell it in 
the two printed documents just cited, 
would destroy the only argument (un- 
sound as it is) which has been adduced 
in favour of spelling it Shakspere. 

4. There was no “‘coxcombry and 
affectation” in the practice of Shak- 
speare’s age of spelling the same name 
in two different ways ; and Mr. Bruce 
is too learned an antiquary to suppose 
that such was the case. The truthis, 
men were wholly indifferent about the 
matter. 

5. It is true that the parish-clerk 
spelt the name of the poet’s family in 
the parish-register Shakspere, twenty- 
seven times out of thirty ; but, Shaks- 
peare’s beloved daughter, and her 
husband, Dr. Hall, who certainly 
raised the monument to the bard (being 
his executors) and who may be safely 
presumed to have known at least as 
much about the matter as the parish. 
clerk, spelt his name on his monu- 
ment as J spell it, Suakspearse. If 
her immortal father had ever hinted his 
dislike to this mode of orthography, I 
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feel persuaded that it would not have 
been adopted. This was in 1616. In 
1623 died the poet’s wife; and her 
name is spelt on her tomb Shakespeare, 
and we meet with the same orthogra- 
phy of the name on the tomb of Dr. 
Hall in 1635, and that of his wife 
(Shakspeare’s daughter) in 1649. 

6. His friends, the players, who as- 
sociated with him daily, shared his 
fortunes, and knew his autograph 
better than anybody, and who must 
therefore be regarded as some slight 
authority, in the first edition of his 
plays, printed seven years after his 
death, call him “ Mr. William Shake- 
speare.” 

7. It must be confessed to be rather 
an odd thing that the printers of the 
sonnets, the poems, and the old quarto 
plays, should have been, as it were, in 
league together on all occasions to 
mis-spell the name of Shakspeare ; 
that no stray printer’s devil should, 
by any chance on any stray title page, 
have once blundered it into ‘“‘ Shaks- 
pere,”’ during the poet’s own lifetime. 

8. Still more odd must it be admitted 
to be, that into this league or con- 
spiracy should have fallen all Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries and friends,— 
Jonson, Camden, Dugdale,—every one 
in short who knew him, and may be 
supposed to have corresponded with 
him, or seen letters of his; and that 
the ranks of the disaffected who had 
determined to “filch from” the poet 
his ‘‘ good name,”’ should have been 
swelled out by notaries, lawyers, and 
lawyers’ clerks; critics, and biogra- 
phers; heralds, poets, and players ; 
to say nothing of the ‘gentlemen of 
the press,”’ ancient and modern, who, 
by a strange instinct, a fatality which 
there is no accounting for, one and all, 
seem to have kept themselves aloof 
from the orthography which is now 
advocated so strenuously. 

9th, and lastly. It must be confessed 
to be the oddest thing of all, that five 
autographs, which, it is maintained, 
all agree in one mode of orthography, 
and that mode Shakspere, should have 
been for so many years before the pub- 
lic, and never before have suggested 
the controversy, which has sprung up 
within the last few years, or rather 
months, on the discovery of a sixth! 
It is declared that the three signatures 
to his will, and the two signatures 
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affixed to two several legal instruments, 
are very decidedly Shakspere. Well, 
but three of these were known to Rowe 
and Pope, Theobald and Hanmer, 
Warburton and Johnson ; and all five, 
1 believe, to Steevens and Malone, 
Garrick and Kemble, Capel and 
Farmer, Ayscough and Chalmers, 
Boswell and Douce, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
How did it happen ?—how in the world 
did it come to pass that none of these 
red-hot Shakspearians ever “let slip 
the dogs of war,” and vindicated the 
new spelling? It cannot have been 
because they deemed the matter trifling 
and unimportant; for they were pre- 
pared to ‘‘ monster ”’ the poet’s “ no- 
things,” as everybody knows. Only 
one person, as far as I know, ever 
formally ventured on spelling the name 
Shakspere : it is so spelt in one of Bell’s 
editions of the plays; but no where 
else,—except in Knight’s embellished 
edition, now in the course of publica- 
tion, 

From a review of these considera- 
tions I think it will appear that it is 
extremely unreasonable, at this time 
of day, to perplex ourselves with a 
new-fangled orthography of a well- 
known classic name. I say nothing 
about the queer look of the word when 
it is written Shakspere ; for this is evi- 
dently a matter of opinion. For my 
own part, I shall always write the 
poet’s name SHAKSPEARE; because 
with that name my brightest poetical 
recollections are inseparably associ- 
ated, together with the remembrance 
of some of my happiest hours. It is 
enough for me to know the interesting 
fact that on four several occasions the 
poet dropped the a in the second sylla- 
ble of his name. I cheerfully admit 
the value of the discovery ; but there 
my concern in the matter ends. 

Let me, in conclusion, observe that 
I have no inclination to find fault with 
those gentlemen who spell Shakspeare’s 
name Shakspere. Ido not think them 
‘affected or pedantic.”” On the con- 
trary I honour them for the practice,— 
persuaded as I feel, that, with them, 
it proceeds out of reverence and love 
for the bard ; though I think they have 
chosen an odd way to show their love 
and reverence. (J cannot bear to sce 
the name [ “honour on this side 
idolatry as much as any,” in any way 
altered or disguised.) If gentlemen 
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on the other side of the question would 
but say,—‘‘ We know we are incon- 
sistent; but we choose to spell the 
name so, in defiance of reason, simply 
because he spelt it so six times,’”’—they 
would be absolutely unanswerable. I 
recommend this high and strong ground 
to them; but then, they must not pre- 
tend that the Shakspearians are in 
error. They must act on the defen- 
sive, and live and die like martyrs. 

This is, I believe, all 1 have to say 
on the subject; and, like Mr. Bruce, 
I shall dismiss it with a hope that no- 
thing which I have written may give 
pain or offence to any. I deem it su- 
perfluous to state that I have commu- 
nicated with no one on the subject, and 
that the opinions which I have hazard- 
ed are my own. Yours, &c. 

Joun WILLIAM BurGon. 

Mr. Ursan, Feb, 12. 

OUR matchless dramatic Poet, while 
he pourtrays the operation of the pas- 
sions on the human heart, as they 
have acted, and will continue to act 
throughout all ages, incorporates 
largely with his delineations the lan- 
guage, manners, and usages of his 
own time. Thus, to use his own 
words, he holds as it were ‘‘ the mir- 
rour up to Nature,” shews Virtue her 
own feature, Scorn her own image, 
and, as regards the period in which he 
lived, faithfully describes ‘‘the very 
age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure.”’ Hence it is that in so 
many of Shakspeare’s plays we have 
lively portraits of the different charac- 
ters composing the society of the 
court, the town, the country, or the 
common people, in the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and James the First, and this 
circumstance gives a double charm to 
his writings. It carries us back toa 
sterling old English period, the lan- 
guage and manners of which were 
altogether national and uncorrupted, 
yet are not now so antiquated and ob- 
solete as to require to be studied 
deeply in order to be relished, and to be 
approached likethe older dramaticcom- 
positions with the spectacles of an anti- 
quary, a glossary in hand; for the 
rust of a very early period will cling 
about an author of the brightest ge- 
nius, and render his writings “‘ caviare 
to the gencral.”” Why are the trans- 
cendant humour, wit, poetical truth, 
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and beauty of Chaucer known to the 
multitude only by tradition of his fame ; 
but because time has overshadowed 
his poems by the cloud of an obsolete 
dialect ? Happily, however, this is not 
the case with Shakspeare, and the 
illustrations which his writings re- 
quire are to be found in books and do- 
cuments perfectly intelligiblein ourday, 
but contemporary with himself. 1 have 
been led to these observations, by 
finding in my note-book an extract 
from a MS. formulary of public acts 
in the reign of James the First, which 
is an exact running commentary on 
that passage in the play of Hamlet, 
where Polonius enumerates the va- 
rious kinds of dramatic performances 
in which the itinerant players who 
visit the court at Elsinore are skilled, 
and attests them to be ‘‘the best 
actors in the world either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral,”’ &c. &c. 
It points at once to the precise 
meaning of the Prince, when he re- 
quests one of the players to give him 
a taste of his quality, a passionate 
speech. It shews that this ‘‘ quality ”’ 
was exercised either for the perform- 
ance of Dramas on the Greek model ; 
Histories, being the personages and 
events recorded in our chronicles, 
thrown into the dramatic form of 
dialogue and action; Interludes, of an 
allegorical character; Morals or Mora- 
lities, compiled at once for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of the auditors. 
This document also shows how the 
players were protected from being 
considered in the eye of the law as 
masterless vagabonds, being certified 
as sworn servants of a Prince or 
nobleman ; and describes the places 
where their performances were usually 
given, either in houses of their own 





providing, the amphitheatres or 
** wooden Os,” (used, by the by, also 
for cock fighting and bear baiting,)* 
the halls of Corporations, of Public 
Schools, or of the Universities. 

However well known some of the 
above circumstances may be, it is 
pleasing to see them confirmed by 
the original form of— 

“A licence for players to use their 
quality in his Majesty’s’? (James the 
First’s) ‘‘ dominions.” After the usual 
preamble, the letters patent set forth 
in the King’s name that certain per- 
sons “‘ are authorised as sworn ser- 
vants of our dear son the Duke of 
York and Rothsaie, with the rest of 
their companie, to use and exercise the 
art and quality of playing comedies, 
histories, enterludes, moralls, pasto- 
ralls, stage plays, and such other like 
as they have already or hereafter shall 
studie or use for the recreation of our 
loving subjects, and for our solace and 
pleasure, when we shall think fit to 
see them ; and the said enterludes or 
other to shew and exercise publiquely 
to their best commodity, as well in 
and about our City of London, in 
such usual houses as themselves shall 
provide, as also within any town- 
halls, mote-halls, guild-halls, school- 
houses, or other convenient places 
within the liberties and freedom of 
any other city, university, or borough 
whatsoever within our realms and do- 
minions.’” Then follows a reserva- 
tion of such authority, power, privilege 
and profit, as may appertain to the 
Master of the Revels by letters patent 
or Commission granted by the late 
Queen Elizabeth, or by his Majesty 
King James, to Edward Tilney, Master 
of the said Revels, or Sir George Buck, 
Knight.t 


* The beautiful long Antwerp view of London presents the form of these buildings. 
The Globe (Theatre,) was, I suppose, so called from its circular form. The chorus 
in Henry V. gives a lively sketch of one of these houses for barbarous sports and 
dramatic entertainments. The lions of Van Amburgh are bringing us back in some 


degree to the old taste. 





—‘* Pardon, gentles all, 


The flat unraised spirit that hath dar’d 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 





That did affright the air at Agincourt,” &c. 


t The instrument is tested at Westminster in the ninth year of the reign of 
James I. ; but it is a mere formal draft, and the names ef the patentees are not ins 
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In connexion with this subject it 
may be further observed, that passages 
of Shakspeare are sometimes found to 
be illustrated not only by contemporary 
documents and authors, but by cir- 
cumstances in which little connexion 
with his writings could be expected. 
Thus some years since I pointed out to 
your readers what a practical com- 
mentary on a passage of King John 
was afforded by a mere mechanical 
operation. The King, when suffering 
under the excruciating torments of the 
poison exclaims, 


‘‘T am a scribbled form drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do J shrink up.”’ 


In the Chamberlain’s office of the 
City of London, were found about the 
time referred to some records on parch- 
ment much damaged by fire. The 
writing in these was shrunk toa fourth 
of the original size by the action of the 
element on the membrane, preserving, 
notwithstanding, the form of the cha- 
racters beautifully clear. Several of 
the Cottonian MSS. present a similar 
appearance from the same cause. 

When Hamlet tells the Lady player 
that she is nearer-Ieaven than when 
he saw her last, by the “ altitude of a 
chopine,”’ an incidental contemporary 
passage shews me that a chopine, 
which some commentators have ex- 
plained to be a measure for liquids, was 
an article of dress, probably a high- 
heeled shoe or clog. A familiar letter of 
which I have a note, dated Dec. 25, 
1623 says—‘ A post has arrived from 
Spain : a proclamation has been issued 
that the Infanta be no more called 
Princess of Wales. In sign of her 
sorrow she put off her shoppins.”’ 

An epistle by Toby Matthew of Sept. 
20, 1598, proves that the First Part of 
Henry IV. was written before that 
date ; for he says, ‘‘Sir Francis Vere 
is coming towards the Low Countries ; 
with him Sir Alexander Ratcliff and 
Sir Robert Drury ; well, honour pricks 
them on, and the world thinks that 





serted. The date assignable is A.D. 1611 ; 


honour will quickly prick them off 
again,”’ which are the very words of 
Falstaff’s soliloquy on honour, in the 
battle field at Shrewsbury. Thesame 
letter speaks of Ben Jonson’s cele- 
brated comedy as a new play then 
lately acted, called ‘* Every Man’s 
Humour.” 

In the Second Part of King Henry 
IV. Falstaff says of Bardolph, “ I 
bought him in Paul’s, and he’ll buy me 
a horse in Smithfield; an I could get 
me but a wife in the Stews, 1 were 
manned, horsed, and wived.”’ In 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, the 
first edition of which was published 
A.D. 1621, we have the following pas- 
sage remarkably coincident with that 
just quoted, which shews that the al- 
lusions it contains were proverbial. 


‘He that marries a wife out of a sus. 
pected inne or ale house, buyes a horse in 
Smithfield, and hires a servant in Paul's, 
as the diverbe is, shall likely have a jade 
to his horse, a knave for his man, and an 
arrant honest woman to his wife.’’* 


That obscure denunciation of an- 
cient Pistol against Master Slen- 
der, whom he challenges to combat 
as “a latten bilbo,”’+ which has 
puzzled the annotators, was explained 
at once by an old account of the office 
of the Revels preserved among the 
MSS. at Loseley, to mean an imitation 
of a Spanish or Bilboa sword, made of 
Jatten or mixed metal instead of steel ; 
for among the mock equipments of the 
Lord of Misrule are ‘‘one Sclavoye 
(Sclavonian) blade and one Bylbo 
(Bilboa) bronde, } &c.”’ 

1 am persuaded, Mr. Urban, that a 
man of judgment, leisure, and research, 
conversant with the writers of the 
latter half of the sixteenth and earlier 
portion of the seventeenth century, 
might form an entertaining volume of 
illustrations of Shakspeare drawn from 
contemporary publications and MSS, 
preserved in our public depositorics. 
The Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay has 
lately done something in this way for 





and this agrees well enough with collateral 


circumstances, for Sir George Buck was made Master of the Revels towards the 
close of 1610, and the Duke of York became Prince of Wales in Nov. 1612. The 
date is, therefore, a true one, and the draft probably designed for an actual grant, 

* Burton’s Anat. of Melancholy, vol. ii. p. 472. Edit, 1813. 

+ Merry Wives of Windsor, act 1, s. 1, 

} Loseley MSS. p. 86. 
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Shakspeare’s “‘ Histories,” by a careful 
comparative analysis, in a series of 
Essays, of those productions with the 
old English Chronicles. 

With regard to the orthography and 
accentuation of Shakspeare’s name 
now under discussion in your pages, 
I observe with pleasure that the re- 
marks of your acute and impartial 
correspondent Mr. Bruce, by no 
means enforce the necessity, that we 
should, in compliance with the ortho- 
graphy which he advocates, pronounce 
it with barbarous elision Shack-spear. 
It were as absurd to call him Shack- 
spere as to style with some syllabically 
precisian cockneys the towns of Green- 
wich and Woolwich — Green Witch 
and Wool Witch. 

The observance in conversation of 
the orthography instead of the norma 
loquendi, generally the correct autho- 
rity, has, in my own days, changed 
the name of the village of Lewisham 
(Lew’sham) into Lewis Ham, al- 
though I recollect we have evidence 
in the laconic apophthegms of Lord 
Bacon that in King James’s time it 
was called familiarly Lew’sham. The 
King, on his way to Knole, passing 
through this long straggling village, 
asked what place it was ; he was told 
Lusom. Aftera considerable interval, 
dragging on in a heavy state coach of 
the day through a miry road, he again 
asked where he was ; he was told still 
in Lusom. I hope, said the monarch, 
jestingly, that Iam king of this Lusom ; 
which appeared comparatively of in- 
terminable extent. 

What authority indeed can there be 
that the a in Shak-spere should be ac- 
cented grave (@) ? Might it not, with 
equal caprice, be considered broad and 
open (d)? I have heard northcountry- 
mencall him, ore rolundo, Shawk-spear. 
The inflections of dialect may be harsh; 
but those of a refined pedantry are, 
to practised ears, ridiculous. 

Yours, &c. A. J. K. 
Mr. Urnan, Bridgnorth, Jan. 21, 

As Mr. Joseph Morris, of Shrews- 
bury, has requested you to correct 
what he pleases to say is a very erro- 
neous assertion which appeared in the 
memoir of the late Sir T. J. Tyrwhitt 
Jones, Bart. in your number of the 
Gent, Mag. for December, 1839, viz. 
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«* He was lineally descended in the 
female line from the ancient patrician 
stock of Jones, of Chilton-grove, in 
the parish of Atcham, and of Shrews- 
bury. Of that family was the Regi- 
cide Colonel John Jones, brother-in- 
law of Oliver Cromwell, and also his 
secretary, whose residence was at 
Fonmon-castle, co. Glamorgan,”’ &c. 
I must request you will insert the 
following detail in corroboration and 
confirmation of the above statement, 
which was obtained from the mouth 
of the late deceased Baronet some years 
ago before the occurrence of his me- 
lancholy accident, who was very con- 
versant with the history, and well 
acquainted with the biography of his 
ancestors and family, and no one could 
reverence them more. At that time 
he showed the writer of the above 
passages a very excellent painting of 
that colonel in his dining room at 
Stanley-hall, and also several beauti- 
fully executed miniatures of Oliver the 
Protector, which shortly before the 
colonel’s execution had been packed 
up and sent from one of the colonel’s 
residences to his relations, the Joneses 
of Shrewsbury. From them these 
pictures, with the protector’s very 
large silver-faced repeating watch, al- 
most globular, were afterwards con- 
veyed to their relations, the Huxleys 
of Stanley-hall, near to Bridgenorth, 
from whom these paintings eventually 
became the valuable property of the 
late Baronct. But the Reverend Mr. 
Hartshorne, of Broseley, marrying one 
of the co-heiresses at Stanley, pos- 
sessed himself of the very curious and 
interesting piece of mechanism, the 
silver watch of Cromwell, and pre- 
sented it to his friend and virtuoso, 
Captain Henry Livingstone, of Black- 
lands, Bobbington, who, a_ short 
time before his decease, bestowed it 
upon a lady, a distant relative of the 
Huxleys and the late Earl of Powis, 
the Huxlevs at that period being all 
dead ; and it is now in the custody of 
a gentleman residing within a few 
miles from Bridgnorth, as the col- 


- lateral descendant and representative 


of the same lady. The Rev. Mark 
Noble, in his Memoirs of the House 
of Cromwell, observes of Colonel John 
Jones, the Regicide, (whose residence 
he does not state,) ‘ that the Repub- 
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licans, the friends of the Colonel, no- 
ticed him as a gentleman of North 
Wales, and of a competent estate, and 
that next to a certainty he was re- 
turned a member for Merionethshire 
in 1640 as John Jones, Esquire; and 
in 1656 for the counties of Derby* and 
Merioneth, when he is styled Colonel,” 
and though his biographer has noticed 
many persons of the same surname of 
Jones, who took an active part during 
the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and Protectorate, he has designated no 
Colonel of these names, but mentions 
Colonel Philip Jones, who was a Privy 
Counsellor to both the Protectors, and 
one of Oliver’s Lords of the Upper 
House. In addition to the late Baro- 
net’s information respecting his rela- 
tion Colonel John Jones, the Rev. John 
Brickdale Blakeway, one of the Shrews- 
bury historians, had previously ex- 
pressed himself of the same opinion, 
and that this Colonel was a relation 
of the Joneses of Shrewsbury. In 
proof of this Colonel’s being possessed 
of Fonmon Castle, Benjamin Heath 
Malkin, esq. in his account of the Sce- 
nery, Antiquities, and Biography of 
South Wales,” published in 1807, clear- 
ly states, that ‘‘ Colonel John Jones, 
who signed the death warrant of King 
Charles I. and who took his seat in 
the council of state on the commence- 
ment of the Commonwealth, died on 
the scaffold among the Regicides at the 
restoration, and was the possessor of 
this castle, and from him the present 
owner is descended. There is here, 
perhaps, the finest portrait extant of 
Oliver Cromwell.” 

Mr. Morris further observes, that 
“* the late Sir Tyrwhitt Jones’s ancestor 
Thomas Jones of Shrewsbury and 
Sandford, Esquire (afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice), so far from being of 
the Regicide’s family or opinions, was 
one of the loyal Shropshire gentlemen 
taken prisoner by the Parliamentary 
forces on their capture of Shrewsbury 
Feb. 22, 1644-5.” 

It is very clear that Mr. Jones’s 
conduct bespoke more of prudence 
than loyalty, or perhaps of time-serv- 
ing than either,—though ‘ in 1662, 
he declared he was always for the 


* It is presumed that this name should 
be Denbigh. 
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King, yet he was never sequestered 
for the King (though possessed of con- 
siderable property), but declared him- 
self against the commission of array 
in the time of the wars, and refused to 
find a dragoon for the King’s service, 
for which he was committed by Sir 
Francis Ottley, then Governor of 
Shrewsbury, which commitment Mr, 
Jones afterwards brought two men to 
testify before the Parliament commit- 
tee in Shrewsbury as an argument of 
his good affection to them. His bro- 
ther that was of the Parliament party, 
and recorder of the town (of Shrews- 
bury) in the time of rebellion, declared 
him there publiquely upon the bench 
of a quarter sessions, a man well af- 
fected to the Parliament—all which 
could have been proved against them. 
The above Thomas Jones having got 
the Parliament party to elect him 
town clerk of Shrewsbury, his con- 
duct had been such against the King, 
that he was, after the Restoration, 
turned out.” 

Their behaviour is also particularly 
noticed as attached to the party against 
the King in a letter of Francis Lord 
Newport, afterwards Earl of Bradford, 
a nobleman of the highest sense of 
honour, integrity, and patriotism this 
country can boast of, or perhaps ever 
will, and not likely to make assertions 
and statements that were not most 
assuredly true and correct. Thomas 
Jones was certainly resident at Shrews- 
bury at the time the town was taken 
by the Parliament party, and it may 
be fairly said that he was a prisoner, 
suffering nothing like many other per- 
sons residing therein; but that cir- 
cumstance proves nothing. And though 
these Joneses and the Regicide may 
have been descended from separate 
and distinct stocks, it does not follow 
but there may have been an affinity in 
after times. 


Yours, &c. Wa. Harpwick. 





Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Feb. 5. 

ON an excursion last summer to the 
delightful village of Bremhill I was 
glad to find my friend, Canon Bowles, 
busily employed in restoring the in- 
terior of his parish church to something 
like its original character; and as it 
may be doubtful whether the world 
may hereafter be favoured with an 
improved edition of the Parochial His- 
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tory of that place, I send you a few 
particulars of what I observed during 
my stay there. 

Your readers will be pleased to learn 
that the lath and _ plaster partition, 
which lately occupied the whole space 
of the arch dividing the nave from the 
chancel, has been entirely removed. 
This uncomely obstruction was erected 
here, as in other places, from which itis 
now rapidly vanishing, at the time of 
the Reformation, for the purpose of 
receiving the royal arms, painted by 
the yard on a large scale in token of 
the regal supremacy, just then substi- 
tuted for the papal. This prepos- 
terous heraldry is now less conspicu- 
ously placed above the crown of the 
arch against the blank wall, a mea- 
sure which I adopted in my own 
parish church about fifteen years since. 
The beautifully carved screen, which 
supported the ancient rood-loft, still 
remains entire. It is a very good 


specimen; and, though it has been 
painted white, only requires to be re- 
stored to its original oak colour. Upon 





In the chancel are several very in- 
teresting monuments and memorials. 


Near Dr. Tounson’s grave stone, 
who died in 1687, are the vestiges of 
an ancient inscription on a mutilated 
slab of black forest marble, part of 
which has been unfortunately removed 
to make room for some modern pave- 
ment of freestone. The letters are in 
the large and bold Gothico-Roman 
form of the twelfth century, and in the 
centre is a purfled crosier. From the 
situation of this monumental slab, and 
from its general character, which cor- 
responds with some of the earliest por- 
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the platform above the cornice, under 
the centre of the arch, stands a fine 
bust of the Saviour, an Ecce Homo, 
executed in Italy. 

This church exhibits some interest- 
ing examples of various periods of 
English architecture. The bold under. 
cutting, the scroll-work, and other 
enrichments of the capitals of the 
columns, which divide the nave from 
the side ailes, are peculiarly striking. 
The font, which is of corresponding 
character, has been engraved among 
Mr. Britton’s specimens of Norman 
fonts in his Architectural Dictionary. 
There are several varieties of oak carv- 
ing in the panel-work of the seats; 
which exhibit their original standards, 
though blended with modern additions. 
From the sculptured ornaments of the 
vaulted roof of the south porch, among 
which we see the white hart or hind, 
of the house of York, and the double 
rose of the union, we may conclude 
this part, and perhaps the tower, to 
have been rebuilt in the time of Henry 
the Seventh. 
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tions of the fabric, there is every rea- 
son to believe that it was intended to 
commemorate the founderofthechurch, 
orthe first rector, about the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century.* The 
only part of the inscription at all legi- 
ble consists of the word INsEPTUS in 
the upper line, and in the opposite one 
CHRISTUS VE.... Inseptus, though 
of rare occurrence, is used by Seneca. 
Yours, &c. J.I. 


* See Parochial History of Bremhill, by 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, pp. 266, 268, 
évo. Lond, 1828. 
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Farther Particulars regarding Shake- 
speare and his Works. ByJ. P. Col- 
lier. 1839. 


WHEN we open a book of Mr. 
Collier’s, we are always certain of 
being rewarded with some curious and 
interesting information. We shall very 
briefly mention the chief points touched 
on in this his third little volume on 
the subject of Shakespeare. 

First,'on ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.”’ 
Mr. Collier shows that this play was 
not acted from 1620 to 1701; and 
seems to have been entirely neglected. 
In fact, in its original form, it was 
not acted from 1620, when Burbage 
died, to 1741, when Macklin revived 
it. Mr. Collier has brought additional 
evidence to bear, to show that it was 
forgotten. 

Secondly. Mr. Collier has given 
some interesting passages from a very 
scarce Italian Comedy, called ‘‘ Gl’ 


Inganni,” 1547, printed in 1582, 
which was said in the Barrister’s 
Diary to resemble the Twelfth 


Night, and which assertion proves to 
be correct. Mr. Collier does not de- 
cide as to whether Shakespeare was 
indebted to a translation or the origi- 
nal, but thinks it not improbable that 
he understood enough Italian for his 
purpose. He justly says, ‘‘ our great 
poet has elevated the whole subject in 
character, language, and sentiment, 
and has converted what may be termed 
a low comedy into a high drama.” 
He also observes, ‘‘ it is obvious that 
the obligations of Shakespeare for the 
plot of his comedy were not very 
great; and that he owed little or 
nothing to the dialogue.” 

Thirdly. He illustrates the source 
whence Shakespeare derived the plot of 
his Cymbeline, which Mr. Malone re- 
ferred to a tract, called ‘‘ Westward 
for Smelts.”” In the Théatre Francais 
au Moyen Age, Paris, 1829, published 
by Messrs. Monmerqué and Michel, is 
a piece called ‘‘ Un Miracle de Nostre 

Gent. Mag. Vot. XIII. 


Dame,” and certainly there is consi- 
derable resemblance in the stories. 
Shakespeare may have gained a know- 
ledge of it, either in an old miracle 
play, or in some novel formed upon it. 

Fourthly. Mr. Collier says, ‘‘ few 
will now dispute Shakespeare’s claim 
to ‘ Pericles.’”’ He then shows that 
it was marked by no author before 
1609, and was published in that year, 
probably from a surreptitious copy ; 
he says, ‘‘I shall show upon good evi- 
dence, not only that there must have 
been great omissions, but in what way 
some of these omissions are to be sup- 
plied.”” He then advances two posi- 
tions; first, That Pericles was perform- 
ed with great success. Secondly, That 
this performance took place early in 
1608, when the publication of the 
play was contemplated. He then pro- 
duces a prose novel founded upon 
Shakespeare’s Pericles, in consequence 
probably of its popularity; and says, 
“‘ This is the only instance that has 
yet been discovered of a novel pro- 
fessedly taken from an old play. It 
is called, ‘‘ The Painfull Adventures of 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Being the 
true history of the Play of Pericles, as 
it was lately presented by the worthy 
and ancient poet John Gower. 1608.” 
The immediate source to which Shake- 
speareresorted was, probably, Laurence 
Twine’s version of the novel of Apol- 
lonius King of Tyre, 1576. There is 
only one copy of this curious produc- 
tion known, which is certainly bor- 
rowed from the play, and acomparison 
of the two leads to some curious obser- 
vations, and to several valuable resto- 
rations of the text, for which, however, 
we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

Lastly, Mr. Collier gives us a very 
beautiful ballad on the subject of the 
Tempest, of which the author is not 
known; but which is certainly, for 
the style, much posterior to Shake- 
speare’s play. Mr. Collier thinks it 
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was written about the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. It appears from a passage 
in Mr. Collier’s book (p. 63) that a 
MS. diary of a Chaplain to the Con- 
sulate of the Barbary States in the 
reign of Charles the Second, led to the 
belief that the Enchanted Island of the 
Tempest was Lampedusa. 

Having thus given a brief and, we 
are afraid, unworthy summary of the 
contents of this little volume, we pro- 
ceed to make an observation or two on 
a few passages in the old drama, that 
have passed under our notice within 
the last few days in the course of our 
reading. 

P. 47. Mr. Collier has this passage, 

“In act iii. sc. 2, occurs a passage put 
in the mouth of Cerimon, which always 
struck me as corrupt; it runs thus, 

“ I have heard 

Of an Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead, 

By good appliance was recovered.”’ 

Why an Egyptian? why should an Egyp- 
tian be recovered more easily than a native 
of any other country? The novel makes 
it clear that the sense of Shakespeare has 
not been given in the printed play, for in 
the novel Cerimon says, ‘I have read of 
some Egyptians who, after four houres 
death, (if I may call it so) have raised 
impoverished bodies like to this unto their 
former health.’ ”’ 








But, in truth, there is no such great 
difference in the passages as to lead to 
an inference of incorrectness in the 
play. lf Egyptians raised a body after 
death, whose body so likely as an 
Egyptian’s; the miracles of the Egyp- 
tian magicians being from the earliest 
times to the present day (ex. gr. at 
Cairo) exhibited in their own country. 
This answers Mr. Collier’s quire 
“Why an Egyptian?” i. e. because 
the Egyptian, and he alone, died ina 
country where such magical arts were 
supposed to be exercised; also the 
image in the play is more poetical than 
that in the novel, and on that accouut 
ought not to be altered. We also doubt 
whether ‘‘imperished”’ should be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ impoverished.” (p. 48.) 

Mr. Collier gives several proverbial 
sayings from the Paroemiologia Anglo- 
latina, 1639, and phrases similar to 
some in Shakespeare ; but there is one, 
where Hamlet is named, which is not 
very.intelligible. It is this, 

‘* A trout, Hamlet, with four legs.” p. 68. 


With regard to the introduction of the 
word ‘‘ Hamlet,” or the cause of its 
insertion in this place, conjecture 
would probably be vain; but as to 
the saying itself, we think that it 
means to designate something contra- 
dictory or absurd ; and that trout is a 
misprint for ¢rewet, as if a question 
were asked—‘‘ Did you ever see a 
trewet (i. e. a three-legged stool) with 
four legs?”’ or it might be in the 
manner of an exclamation at some- 
thing ludicrously extravagant and out 
of nature. Could it be a saying pre- 
served from the older Hamlet? 

We take this opportunity, being at 
once on the subject of Shakespeare and 
of passages relating to his works, or 
in them, wanting emendation, of re- 
ferring to the second volume of 
Mr. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Literary Remains,” 
where the notes of that very eminent 
person are to be found on many of the 
plays, on which we venture a few ob- 
servations. P. 122. Merry Wives of 
Windsor.-—Act 1. Sc. 3 :— 


‘“« Falst—Now the report goes: she 
has all the will of her husband’s purse ; 
she hath a legion of angels. 

‘* Pist.—As many devils entertain ; and 
to her, boy, say I.” 


«* Perhaps it is,” says Mr. Coleridge— 


‘““As many devils enter (or enter’d) 
swine, and to her, boy, say I.”’ 


That this conjecture is not very happy 
all will allow, and it appears to us un- 
necessary. We would read 


‘¢ Falst.—She hath a legion of angels. 

‘* Pist.—As many devils. —Entertain, 
and to her, boy, say I.” 

P.. 327. 
Hath nature given thee eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of sea and land, which can distinguish ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinn’d stones 
Upon the number’d beach.” 
Mr. Coleridge would read “‘ cope ”’ for 
“crop,” which we do not think appli- 
cable to sea or land as to the sky, as it 
suggests the idea of an arch or cover- 
ing. ‘‘ The twinn’d stones,” he thinks, 
mav be a catachresis for muscles, 
cockles, and other shells with hinges. 
The number’d beach he would read with 
Farmer ‘‘ umber’d.”” We cannot agree 
either to the explanation of the first 
passage or the emendation of the se- 
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cond. The force of ‘‘twinn’d” we 
take to be to express the comparative 
insignificance or worthlessness of the 
stones which are so like one to another 
as not to be distinguished, and the 
splendid and majestic orbs in Heaven : 
and this, if correct, suggests what is the 
true reading of the next line, because 
the same thought is preserved. 
‘¢__._—~and the twinn’d stones 

Upon the wenumber’d beach.”’ 


The ‘‘ fiery orbs above ”’ are limited in 
number, and may be counted each in 
‘his separate sphere.”” The twinn’d 
stones all resemble each other, and 
they cannot be numbered on the beach, 
which is entirely composed of them in 
countless multitudes, and of a similar 
form. If ‘‘number’d”’ is to be pre- 
served, it must be in the sense of 
“numerous,” as Virg. Buc. vii. 51. 


“Hic tantum Boree curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina 
ripas.” 


P. 174. Richard II. 
my inward soul 
With nothing trembles, at something éf grieves 
More than with parting from my lord the 
King.” 

We presume it should be read—‘‘ tt 
at something grieves.” 

P 256. Othello. 

Mr. Coleridge says—*‘ I think Tyr- 
whitt’s reading of ‘ Life’ for ‘ Wife,’ 


“ 








A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife, 


the true one, as fitting for Iago’s con- 
tempt for whatever did not display 
power,” &c. We think this altera- 
tion would produce a degree of flatness 
and want of spirit in the passage, and 
would hardly compensate for it, by 
any additional clearness it would give. 
We would interpret “ Wife” as 
«‘Woman,”’ a sense it is often used in; 
and we think no further interpretation 
is wanted. 

P, 299. The Elder Brother. 

— For what concerns tillage ? 
Who better can deliver it than Virgil 


In his Georgics, or to cure your herds 
(His Bucolics are a Masterpiece.)” 


This is Mr. Coleridge’s correction 
of the text as it stood in the edition of 
Sympeon and Coleman, thus :— 

—‘ For what concerns tillage ; 

Who better can deliver it than Virgil 

In his Georgicks? and to cure your herds, 

Mis Bucolicks is a master-piece.” 


Mr. Coleridge says, ‘‘ Fletcher was 
too good a scholar to fall into so gross 
a blunder;”’ then giving his emenda- 
tion he adds, ‘‘ jealous of Virgil’s ho- 
nour, he is afraid lest by referring to 
the Georgics alone, he might be un- 
derstood as underrating the preceding 
work; not that I do not admire the 
Bucolics too in their way.” Now we 
must differ from Mr. Coleridge, both 
as to his emendation and explanation : 
his emendation (in which by the bye, 
the substitution of or for and seems 
unnecessary) leaves the construction of 
the passage very awkwardly arranged ; 
and his explanation is, perhaps, too 
refined :—What do we propose to do? 
To leave the passage exactly as it is 
in the old text, and to understand by 
the word “herds,’’ not cattle, but 
herdsmen, or rather ‘‘ shepherds,” as 
this word was used in this sense. Herd 
for sheep-herd, and herdesse for shep- 
herdesse. ‘‘Yet as a herdesse on a 
summer’s day,” &c. To cure your 
shepherds of their love plaints, and 
their amorous desires, your Bucolics is 
a master piece. 

P. 301. In “ Wit without Money. ” 


“With one man satisfied, with one rein 
guided, 

With one faith, one content, one bed ; 

Aged, she makes the wife, preserves the fame 
and issue, 

A widow is, &«.———”’ 

Mr. Coleridge says, is ‘‘ afraid ’’ con- 

tented—too old for Beaumont and Flet- 

cher ; if not, we might read thus— 


* Content with one faith, with one bed afraid, 
She makes the wife, preserves the fame and 
issue.”’ 
or it may be— 
——‘with one breed afraid.”’ 


that is, satisfied with one set of chil- 
dren in opposition to ‘‘ a widow isa 
christmas box.”” We do not consider 
that this conjecture will find many 
approvers: in fact, it is totally un- 
necessary, as the insertion of a single 
letter will set the sense and metre right. 
“*With one man satisfied, with one rein guided, 
With one faith, one content, one bed agreed, 
She makes the wife,” &c. 

We now leave this interesting subject, 
thanking Mr. Collier for the great plea- 
sure and instruction which his curious 
researches have afforded us. 
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Monumenta Antiqua; or, the Stone 
Monuments of Antiquity yet remain- 
ing in the British Isles, particularly 
as illustrated by Scripture; also a 
dissertation on Stonehenge, together 
with a compendious account of the 
Druids ; to which are added, conjec- 
tures on the origin and design of the 
Pyramids of Egypt and of the Round 
Towers of Ireland. By R. Weaver, 
Author of ‘Scripture Fulfilled,’’ 
“©The Pagan Altar,” and “ Jehovah's 
Temple.”’ Duod. pp. 198. 


WE perfectly agree in opinion with 
the author of the pleasing Essay before 
us, that the stone pillars and altars 
which were set up by the inhabitants 
of various countries of the earth in the 
primitive ages, had their origin in 
those memorials which are recorded 
in Holy Writ to have been erected 
either in honour of the true God, or 
to record some remarkable dispensa- 
tion to his chosen people. On this 
head we have made some observations 
in describing acromlech in the notices 
of Laugharne, in Caermarthenshire. 
(See Gent. Mag. for December 1839, 
p- 598.) Mr. Weaver remarks that 

‘* When the covenant between God and 
Israel was about to be ratified at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, Moses not only built 
an altar, but he erected twelve pillars of 
stone, according to the number of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, and that there the 
solemnities of the ratification were per- 
formed. This is the first record we have 
in any history of a number of stones being 
thus used for sacred purposes. We are not, 
indeed, told that they were placed in a 
circular form, but most probably they 
were. This was about three hundred 
years after Jacob’s pillar had been erected 
to mark the place of assembly for worship, 
and about fifteen hundred years before 
Christ. Shortly after this, about forty 
years, we find twelve stones pitched in 
Gilgal, which, though they were imme- 
diately designed as a memorial of Israel’s 
passing through Jordan, yet the spot 
seems at least to have been a place of 
general assembly; and since here the 
people offered sacrifices at the appointment 
of Saul to be King, and it afterwards was 
the place where Saul offered his burnt of- 
fering and peace offering, we may fairly 
infer that it was a place of worship. .... 
As to Gilgal, we may remark, moreover, 
that the word baba Galgal, or Gilgal, 
signifies a circle; it is, therefore, not im- 
probable that it derived its name from the 
stones placed there in a circular form. 
ree Let the scriptures, therefore, have 
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their due honour, as the most ancient and 
interesting record of antiquity, for whe- 
ther the traveller meet with the common 
altar, or the cromlech, or the carn altar, 
or the pillar, or the circle of pillars, he 
may account for them, or at least have 
great light thrown upon them, by a re- 
ference to that sacred record.’’ (p. 40.) 


The author passes on to the notice 
of pillars and stones erected as bound- 
aries, as monuments for the dead, 
and for the memory of remarkable 
achievements and transactions. He 
cites the well-known practice, in this 
respect, of the Jews, the Greeks, and 
the Celtic nations. A stone was raised 
over the grave of Achilles and Patro- 
clus, which Alexander the Great anoint- 
ed with oil. The stele of the Egyp- 
tians seem to be a refinement on the 
practice, for they approximate to the 
tablet-like memorials which are erect- 
ed in our churchyards for the dead. 
Cairns or heaps of stones, and bar- 
rows or tumuli are next pointed out 
as erected for way marks, for bound- 
aries for marking the dead with in- 
famy, or commemorating them with 
honour. 


‘*Toland speaks of the custom of the 
Irish to erect rude and small pyramids 
of stones ‘along the road,’ which heaps 
are called, he says, Leachda, and are 
made of the first stones that offer. He 
indeed considers them as monuments of 
the dead, but being made along the roads, 
it seems more probable that they were 
intended as way marks. If so, Scripture 
again concurs, and comes in with its 
claim for notice as to the antiquity of its 
records, because 700 years before Christ 
you have an allusion to the custom of 
heaps for directories to the traveller. Set 
thee up high heaps, says the Lord to 
Israel, by Jeremiah, for the purposes 
mentioned before, when treating of the 
pillars, ‘ even that thou mightest find the 
way back to thy cities.’ And 450 years 
before this, we have mention of the stone 
‘ Ezel,’ which word itself signifies a way 
mark.’’ 


Admitting that mounds of stones 
and earth were frequently in the 
early ages land marks and points for 
directing the traveller, our author 
seems for a moment to forget the 
practice of the Greeks and Romans to 
bury the dead by the way side. 

The earliest mode of interment was 
indeed probably like that of the Jews 
and Egyptians, in sepulchres hewn 
out in rocks; but the sepulchral 
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mound was also of very early use, 
almost universal in the world, and is 
continued down to our present day. 
Virgil describes one of these heaps— 
—‘ Fuit ingens monte sub alto 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere bustum, 
AntiquiLaurentis opaca que ilicetectum.”’ * 


and the excavations at the. Bartlow 
Hills detailed by Mr. Gage Rokewood, 
in the Archeologia, afford excellent 
examples of monuments of the tumu- 
lar order, and those probably of a pe- 
riod of the Romano-British times, not 
later than Claudius or Vespasian. 

Our author does not, however, for- 
get the sepulchral application of the 
barrow; he points to the fact, that 
between ~‘‘ Sardis and Thyatira there 
are an immense multitude of tumuli or 
barrows on the celebrated plain on 
which Cyrus overthrew the Empire of 
Lydia,” and never losing sight of the 
venerable authority of Holy Writ he 
shews that barrows are mentioned 
in the book of Job, or at least informs 
us that places designated in cer- 
tain passages as ‘‘ the grave,” may be 
rendered ‘‘ heap,” + a matter which 
we refer to critics in the Hebrew 
tongue. 

Our author proceeds to what he 
terms sacred rocks. Rocks which may 
be considered to have been devoted to 
idolatrous purposes, in which basins 
have been excavated, and channels 
formed to carry off libations of water, 
oil, &c. In Mrs. Bray’s Borders of 
the Tamar and Tavy, which Mr. 
Weaver frequently quotes, examples 
are cited of several such consecrated 
crags, illustrated by sketches from the 
original relics, by the Rev. E. Bray, 
her husband. Our author gives the 
following account of a sacred rock on 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire. “Its cir- 
cumference we suppose to be about 10 
or 12 feet, and its height 8. On the 
top surface there was a cavity or hol- 
low place 8 inches deep; there were 
also 3 cut channels, to let off some 
liquid, together with a small round 
hole at the E. side of the rock-stone 
very near the top,” p. 52. Under the 
head of Druid’s houses and hermitages, 
we have a statement which we confess 
we are obliged to receive with consider- 
able caution, and to ask whether the 





* Virg. Mneid, lib. xi. v. 850. 
¢ Job, chap. 31, v. 32.—chap. 30, v. 24. 
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Editor’s antiquarian zeal has not in 
this instance become tinctured with a 


dash of credulity? The following is 
detailed as a fact— 


‘* Not very far from the road that leads 
from Rowsley to Bakewell, in the wood or 
plantation belonging to Mr. Thornhill, 
there is a collection of huge rock-stones, 
confusedly lying together, though yet 
serving for retreat, called ‘ Giant’s 
Holt, or Hole or Hold,’ and on the 
sloping sides of two of these stones are the 
following inscriptions engraved in Roman 
capitals, designed most probably as one 
inscription : 

“RES RVSTICA QVEM SINE DVBITA- 
TIONE PROXIM QVASI CONSANGUINEA 
SAPIENTI& EST TAM DISCENTIBVS EGET 
QVAM MINISTRIS. 

‘* NIHIL EST HOMINE LIBERO DIGNIVS 
ET MIHI AD SAPIENTIS VITAM PROXIM& 
VIDETVR ACCEDERE.”’ 


The letters are run together in Mr. 
Weaver’s transcript; we separate 
them into words. 

We hesitate to follow the author 
in his conjectures that these stones in 
the Giant’s Hold, were inscribed by 
the Druid pastors of some of the said 
worthy giants resident in these parts ; 
who like good and peaceable reformed 
Anthropophagi, after the social system 
of that day, having duly registered 
their babes, sent then to a Druid’s 
central school of instruction, for the 
use of which these huge lithographic 
primers were prepared! In short, we 
verily believe, that in the matter of 
these inscribed rocks, the ingenious 
Editor has suffered himself most 
willingly during an antiquarian re- 
verie to be hoaxed ; and it will proba- 
bly be in the power of some of our 
classical readers to point to the very 
page whence these rock-inscribed re- 
flections were derived. Moreover, 
we would observe, if the Editor’s ac- 
count is to be received, that these 
Druid pedagogues taught very bad 
Latin ; that to make common sense in 
construing, quem in the first rocky 
tablet should be que, proxime, prozi- 
ma; in the second, proxime should 
surely be prowimits. Really, these 


traps should not be set in the desert 
for the unsuspecting antiquary; and 
as a caution, we apprise our readers 
that the worthy vicar of Tavistock, 
whom we have already mentioned, 
many years since, when in the poetic 
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vein, caused a mason to chisel out on 
various granite blocks, scattered on 
that part of Dartmoor, near his native 
town, sundry distichs in verse, conse- 
crated to eminent bards, heroes, and 
statesmen. These like the letters on 
the stones at ‘‘Giant’s Holt,” are 
now rapidly “ filling up with moss ; ” 
and may when observed by some wan- 
dering antiquary of a future day, fur- 
nish specimens to illustrate Druidical 
tuition as dispensed to the Danmo- 
nians by some seer who there 


—‘‘ built the sacred circle, for he loved 
To worship on the mountain’s breast sublime, 
The earth his altar, and the bending heaven 
His canopy, magnificent. The rocks 
That crest the grove-crown’d hill he scoop’d 

to hold 

The lustral waters; and to wondering crowds 
And ignorant, with guileful hand he rock’d 
The yielding Logan.’’* 


Awaiting anything which Mr. 
Weaver may have to urge in confirm- 
ation of the antiquity of the above in- 
scriptions, we suggest that they are 
totally at variance with the form and 
tendency of any we have seen, 
pretending to antiquity, and that 
any inscriptions referable to the 
Druidical «ra would be found either 
in a character resembling the Greek 
or rather the Etruscan, and of 
which, we think, we can point 
to some few specimens extant in 
Wales, and the western peninsula of 
the British Island. Let us pass to that 
wonder of our land, and unsolved 
enigma of ages, Stonehenge, which 
has baffled the skill of diviners, and 
made them confess their speculations 
to be but foolishness ; for Hearne in 
his preface to Peter Langtoft’s Chro- 
nicle tells us of an Essay, intituled by 
its author, the ‘‘ Fool’s bolt shot at 
Stonage” [Stonehenge]. 


‘¢ When drawn by Inigo Jones one hun- 
dred and‘eighty years since, the building 
consisted of two circles and two ovals, re- 
gular and exact, with a large stone in the 
adytum or sacred place. But, although the 
building in the time of that celebrated ar- 
chitect, might then be reduced in imagi- 
nation to its regular form, yet it presents 
[now] a very irregular appearance to a 
spectator at first sight, a great number of 
the stones having been taken away, all 
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being more or less worn by time, and 
many having fallen or been thrown 
down, probably by the Britons them- 
selves, after they had become Christians, 
according to the command given to the 
ancient Israelites concerning the idola- 
trous altars in the land of Canaan. Yet, 
upon clear examination, as intimated be- 
fore, you may ascertain the circles, and sa- 
tisfy yourself, that it was originally a 
regularly constructed building. The whole 
structure is one hundred and ten feet in 
diameter, and being composed of rough 
stones placed in a circular and oval form, 
of course leaves it open to the heavens ; 
for, in the early ages of the world, they 
did not worship in covered buildings, but 
in places open to the heavens,’’ p. 100. 

Our readers may not be displeased 
to view Stonehenge in its present state, 
as delineated in Mr. Weaver's book ; 
and we do not know that we could 
propound a better task to the zealous 
conservators of national antiquities, 
now they have re-edified the far famed 
“« Ladye Chapelle’ of St. Saviour’s ; 
though, eternal shame to the Boro’ni- 
ans, they could not save the noble and 
venerable nave,—and have restored the 
chancel which sepulchres Shakspeare’s 
bones—we could not propound, we 
say, to the disso] ved committees of con- 
servation a better task than the setting 
up the stones of Stonehenge as near 
as possible in their original position. 
The aid of a brigade of the ‘ Royal 
Artillery Driver Train,’”? which Go- 
vernment would doubtless readily af- 
ford, would make the work nearly as 
easy as dressing a battalion when 
wheeled to form a circle. The en- 
graving in the opposite page will 
shew the chaotic state to which old 
Time has been gradually reducing the 
temple at Stone Henge. 

We perfectly incline to the author’s 
opinion, that this wonderful structure 
was the centre of the Druid worship of 
the Britons, the place of assembly for 
great national councils, &c. The idea 
that it was a Roman work was first 
suggested by the celebrated architect of 
King James the First’s period, whom we 
have before noticed. We cannot, how- 
ever, subscribe to that hypothesis; in- 
deed, the contents of the barrows about 
the structure, the celts, arrow heads of 
flint, beads, and rude urns, indicate it to 





* Carrington’s Dartmoor. 





+ The Author’s statement on this point must be incorrect. Inigo Jones was born 


about 1572, and died in 1652. According 


to Mr. Weaver’s account he must have 


sketched Stonchenge in 1660, eight years after his death! See Biographia Britan- 
nica, vol. iv. p. 2775. 
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have béen in connexion with the British 
population ; at the same time also, we 
must consider that the Britons were 
notanation in which the arts were alto- 
gether unknown; they had advanced 
some steps in the use of ornaments and 
defensive weapons, had a religion of 
theirown, of whose mysteries the Druids 
were the depositories, and a style of 
architecture, of which Stonehenge was 
the most prominent and finished exam- 
ple. The chisel was employed on the 
stones composing that structure, while 
on the minor Druid temples and altars, 
not a tool was raised. Perhaps the 
Britons had their arts more immedi- 
ately from their intercourse with the 
Gauls, who were in communication 
with the Phoenicians and Greeks, than 
from the Pheenicians themselves. 
Stonehenge is a structure of a very 
Doric style. There is little doubt but 
they employed the roller, the lever, 
and the inclined plane, to raise the 
ponderous imposts on the pillars of 
Stonehenge. Ever to be lamented in- 
deed is the loss of that inscribed tablet 
of tin* which was said to be found on 


the site of Stonehenge, in the time of 


Henry VIII. Wedonot think the old 
British appellation should be con- 
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strued chorea gigantum, the giant’s 
dance, but that Cor Gawr or Vawr means 
the great temple or place of assembly. 
We have already shewn that the term 
Cor was applied by the Welsh to the 
consecrated circles of their old reli- 
gion, converted to the purposes of 
Christian worship.t Inhis observations 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, our author 
suggests that they might be at once 
temples, tombs, and treasure houses. 
That they were sacred, as objects con- 
nected with the dead, we doubt not, but 
there appears to us no necessity for con- 
founding them with the acknowledged 
temples of the Egyptians, of which seve- 
ral stupendous examples are extant. 
Does not the huge extent of those won- 
derful piles, the pyramids, carry us at 
once back to the chimerical plans of 
those visionaries of the old world, who 
thought they could scale the heavens 
by their architectural structures, just 
as our modern theorists indulge in the 
happiness to be secured for a nation 
by a Charter, the interchange of ideas 
at a penny the half-ounce, the fusion 
of religion, and property, and matri- 
monial ties into one common stock of 
liberty and socialism. 

In the last place we visit with 





* Ina note on the account of Stonehenge, in Camden’s Britannia, is the following 


statement. 


‘* T have heard that in the time of Henry VIII. there was found near this 


place a table of metal, as it had been tinn and lead commix’d, inscribed with m: my 


letters, 
School-master of Paul's, 


but in so strange a character, that neither Sir Thomas Eliot ner Mr. 
could read it, and therefore neglected it.” 


Lily, 
could 


What 


these characters have been which were illegible to the learned grammarian of Colet’s 


noble foundation ? 
they were either Phoenician or Etruscan ? 
t+ Notices of Laugharne, ut supra. 


Certainly not Greek nor 


Roman. May we not conjecture that 
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our guide, the round or pillar towers 
of Ireland. The hypothesis of Mr. 
O’Brian, he says, is ‘‘ that they were 
specifically constructed for the two- 
fold purpose of worshipping the sun 
and moon, the authors of generation 
and vegetation, and for studying the 
revolutions of the planetary orbs.” 
Mr. Weaver thinks they were 
erected for religious worship, and for 
religious assemblies ; for, according to 
O’Brian, ‘‘the ancient Irish desig- 
nated them Bail toir, that is, the tower 
of Baal or the sun, and the priests who 
attended them ‘*‘ Aoi Bail toir,’”’ or su- 
perintendant of Baal’s tower.” It 
was customary among the heathen to 
connect dancing around the sacred 
place with their worship. It is remark- 
able that the phrase ‘‘ turret dance”’ 
still obtains in Ireland; there are 
also, it seems, turrish penances, which 
relate to religious circuits round the 
tower. We confess these speculations 
are beyond us; and that the only cir- 
cumstance which would lead us to 
suppose that the round towers have an 
eastern origin, is, that they assimilate 
to the minarets of structures for Ma- 
hommedan worship, whence the Muez- 
zin proclaims the hour of prayer. 
The account of the structure of these 
towers as cited from O’Brian, is worth 
extracting :— 


‘They are in height from 50 to 150 feet, 
their diameter at the base is generally about 
14 feet, and the inside measuring about 8, 
which decreases gradually but imper- 
ceptibly to the top, where it may be 
considered as about 6 feet in the interior. 
The distance of the door from the level of 
the ground varies from 4 to 20 feet. 
With two exceptions, all have a row of 
apertures towards the top, just under the 
projecting roof. In general the number 
is four, and then they correspond to the 
cardinal points of the heavens. In three 
instances, there is one aperture towards 
the summit; in one instance there are 
five ; in one six, in one seven, in one eight. 
Inside they are perfectly empty from the 
door upwards, but most of them are di- 
vided by rests or projecting stones into 
lofts or stories varying in number from 
three to eight. Moreover, there isa strik- 
ing perfection observable in their construc- 
tion, in that inimitable perpendicular is 
invariably maintained.”’ p. 189. 


Always placed in the neighbourhood 
of a church, or some monastic es- 
tablishment, need we entirely resign 
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the idea that these lofty insulated 
structures were campanilia or bell- 
towers. We shall be met perhaps by 
the objection that a diameter of six 
feet in the clear will hardly give space 
for a bell to be vibrated. It is, how- 
ever sufficient for a bell whose diame- 
ter is 3 feet ; for it would leave on either 
side a space of three feet in which it 
might describe the quarter circle. For 
what can that row of apertures just un- 
der the roof which these towers are de- 
scribed to have, be intended, but for 
the emission of sound? We do not 
recollect to have seen any where de- 
tails derived from a careful survey of 
these round towers, or whether any of 
them are distinguished by the pointed 
arch. We are, however, rather dis- 
posed to conclude that they belong to 
a period much anterior to the introduc- 
tion of the pointed style. We could 
dwell longer if our limits would allow 
on the topics referred to, and illus- 
trated by this clever little volume. 
The idea of making the Holy Scrip- 
tures the groundwork of Antiquarian 
researches in matters which concern 
the primitive ages, does credit at once 
to the author’s Christian feeling and 
good sense. The Scriptures are indeed 
a store-house, to which we may resort 
for matters even of secular history 
with the highest advantage; because 
they often treat of periods preserved 
by such mention only, from the deluge 
of universal oblivion. We can safely 
commend Mr. Weaver’s essay to the 
perusal of those who revolve in their 
minds the origin of those structures 
and memorials to which no written 
records of our history distinctly refer. 


Guy Fawkes ; or a complete History of 
the Gunpowder Treason, A.D. 1605, 
with a development of the Principles 
of the Conspirators, and some notices 
of the Revolution of 1688. By the 
Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A. 12mo. 
pp. 133. 

THIS work claims attention on two 
distinct grounds. First as a History 
of the Gunpowder Treason ; the only 
one, as its author tells us, published 
in modern times “in a separate form. 
Many brief sketches,’ he continues, 
‘* have indeed been published in vari- 
ous modern books; but no full and 
complete history of the Treason has 
ever been set forth.” In the second 
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place it is to be considered as a book 
published in an attractive form, at a 
moderate price, evidently designed for 
extensive circulation, and having for 
its object to arouse the people against 
the Roman Catholics, by exhibiting 
the Gunpowder Treason as the neces- 
sary result of the principles of the 
Church of Rome—a consequence flow- 
ing out of tenets entertained and in- 
culcated by that Church. 

We shall consider these points sepa- 
rately, and the first may be disposed 
of ina few words. As a history the 
book is of little value. No authorities 
are quoted; its biographical sketches 
of the conspirators are crude and pre- 
judiced ; its narrative is neither com- 
plete as to facts nor effective in style ; 
its arrangement is confused and defec- 
tive. Inno respect can this ‘‘ com- 
plete History ” be compared with the 
lucid narrative of the same Treason, 
written by Mr. Jardine, and published 
in the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge in 1835. There have been few 
recent instances in which the spirit of 
historical research has been more 
effectively exerted than in that book of 
Mr. Jardine’s. It is founded upon the 
documents connected with this subject 
preserved in the State Paper Office and 
in the Raga de Secretis, upon Green- 
way’s unpublished narrative, the singu- 
lar Tresham papers found at Rushton, 
and Archbishop Sancroft’s valuable 
transcripts preserved amongst the 
Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian. The 
information scattered in these various 
places, together with that previously 
published, has been skilfully condensed 
into a narrative which is as interesting 
as a romance, and not less conspicu- 
ous for the shrewdness of its criticism 
than for the moderate and gentlemanly 
tone of feeling which pervades it. If 
Mr. Lathbury was ignorant of the ex- 
istence of Mr. Jardine’s book, that cir- 
cumstance at once accounts for the 
imperfections of his work ; if the con- 
trary, how came he to write the pas- 
sages we began by quoting? or what 
justification can there be for interfering 
with the still unexhausted demand for 
a book which is confessedly worthy of 
public patronage, which displays un- 
doubted research, and the price of 
which is only a shilling or two more 
than Mr. Lathbury’s, whilst it contains 
about four times as much matter? Are 

Gent. Mage, Vou, XIII. 
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authors like wolves that they may thus 
prey upon one another ? 

But the other point is one of in- 
finitely higher moment than any mere 
question of an author’s ignorance or 
disingenuousness—is it, or is it not, 
true that the Church of Rome holds 
doctrines which go to the justification 
of the Gunpowder Treason? Mr. 
Lathbury contends that it does, and 
brings forward the following facts in 
proof. 


“Tt is an acknowledged principle of the 
Church of Rome that the decisions of 
general councils are bindingon all.’’ (p.97.) 

‘‘The twenty-seventh canon of the 
Third Council of Lateran, [convened by 
Pope Alexander III. A.D. 1179] imposes 
a curse on all those who maintained or 
favoured the Waldensian opinions. In 
the event of dying in their alleged errors, 
they were not even to receive Christian 
burial.’ (ibid.) 

“The fourth Council of Lateran was 
held A.D. 1215. One of its canons, the 
third, is even more horrible than the pre- 
ceding.’’ It declares, ‘‘ We excommuni- 
cate and condemn every heresy which 
exalteth itself against this holy and Catho- 
lic Faith. Let such persons, when con- 
demned, be left to the secular powers, to 
be punished in a fitting manner. And 
let the secular powers be admonished, 
and, if need be, compelled, that they should 
set forth an oath, that to the utmost of 
their power, they will strive to exterminate 
all heretics, who shall be denounced by the 
Church. But if any temporal Lord shall 
neglect to cleanse his country of this here- 
tical filth, let him be bound by the chain 
of excommunication. If he shall scorn to 
make satisfaction, let it be signified to the 
supreme Pontiff that he may declare his 
vassals to be absolved from their fidelity.”’ 

‘The Council of Constance, A.D. 1415, 
decided that faith was not to be kept with 
heretics to the prejudice of the Church.” 
(p. 98.) 

These are well known facts, and they 
prove the Church of Rome to be an 
intolerant, persecuting Church; they 
prove that the fires of Smithfield were 
no momentary ebullitions of transient 
bigotry, but the results of settled prin- 
ciples, woven into the very constitu- 
tion of the Romish Church—sins from 
which she cannot be purged until she 
has exhibited at least that first token 
of penitence, the repeal of the perse- 
cuting statutes. But what are Mr. 
Lathbury’s conclusions ? 


“‘ By these Councils all heretics are de- 
20 
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voted to destruction. They proclaim prine 
ciples exactly similar to those on which the 
conspirators acted; in other words, the 
conspirators acted on the principles pro- 
mulgated by these Councils as those of 
the Church of Rome.” (p. 98.) 

And then, after alluding to the Bull In 
Coena Domini read before the Pope every 
Maunday Thursday, and by which Bull all 
Protestants are excommunicated, he adds, 
“ Such are the principles of the Romish 
Church as embodied in her Councils and 
her canon law. Jf they are true, then the 
Gunpowder Conspirators were justified in 
their proceedings, nay, they were acting 
a meritorious part in the prosecution of 
that design.” (p. 101.) 


Now what does this amount to? The 
Romish Church says, ‘‘ All heretics, 
when condemned, shall be left to the se- 
cular powers to be punished,” and all 
*‘ heretics are ipso facto excommuni- 
cated.” Mr. Lathbury concludes,— 
thereforethey may beassassinated, trai- 
torously murdered, blown up with gun- 
powder! We will not ask is this conclu- 
sion reasonable, but, can it be honest? 

If Mr. Lathbury’s inference were 
fairly deducible as a consequence from 
the doctrines he has cited, still it would 
not be right to impute that consequence 
to the Roman Catholics, who are 
known to reject it; but, it is not fairly 
deducible. Common sense anticipates 
tules of logic, and rejects it the instant 
it is proposed. The law said one 
thing, the conspirators contemplated 
another. The law designed a barba- 
rous but an open judicial punishment ; 
the conspirators meditated a concealed 
and treacherous act of murder. Mr. 
Lathbury’s conclusion cannot be de- 
fended except we are also prepared to 
defend the following :—Because our 
law says of him who wilfully, and by 
premeditation, sheds man’s blood, that 
by man shall his blood be shed ; 
therefore, it would have been meritori- 
ous in any one to have killed Thurtell, 
before trial, and without the interven. 
tion of judge or jury. 

We grieve in our very hearts when 
‘we meet with such injudicious and 
reprehensible publications as this. We 
need not make professions of attach- 
ment to the Church of England; our 
consistent defence of its rights and 
privileges at all times and seasons, 
‘* through good report and evil report,” 
in times of laxity and in times of fa- 
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naticism, when church authority was 
sought to be raised beyond the warrant 
of scripture, and when the very notion 
of the true nature of the Church was 
almost overwhelmed in the flood of 
indifference and dissent—our conduct 
in these, and all other seasons of diffi- 
culty and peril, bears witness for us. 
We look upon our Church, built upon 
the rock of an apostolical confession of 
faith, and watered by the blood of the 
martyrs, as the best gift which Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon us, the 
source of all our other blessings, the 
richest treasure committed to our care, 
and, as such, we would defend it with 
all the weapons which a Christian may 
use. Its defence is the noblest cause 
in which a man can be engaged, and 
it should call forth his best energies 
and highest powers; learning, elo- 
quence, ratiocination, every good gift 
should be set apart and consecrated to 
this holy use; but never let it be said 
that tle defence of such a cause was 
deformed by anything that wore even 
the appearance of exaggeration or un- 
truth. We think as badly of the 
Church of Rome as Mr. Lathbury 
can. We know that her leading tenets 
are unscriptural; we protest against 
her claim to infallibility;* her ad- 
mixture of human merits in the work 
of justification; her deeds of supere- 
rogation ; her reception of traditions 
and of the Apocrypha in proof of 
doctrines which contradict the canoni- 
cal scriptures ; her tenet of the trans- 
substantiation of the sacramental ele- 
ments; her alleged sacrifice of the 
mass ; her multiplication of mediators, 
and invocation of angels, of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of saints ; her denial of the 
cup to the laity; her doctrine of in- 
dulgences and of purgatory; her dis- 
tinction between venial and mortal 
sins; her shutting up the Bible from 
the people ; her prayers in an unknown 
tongue; her restraint of marriage; 
her superstitious fables and feigned 
miracles invented for purposes of de- 


¥* Vide a Sermon entitled ‘‘ Protestant- 
ism and Popery,”’ in Melvill’s Sermons, 
vol. II. Lond. 183%, one of the best sum- 
maries of the distinctions between the 
two ‘‘ modes of faith ’’ which has appeared 
in our days. The volume was noticed 
Gent. Mag. XII. p. 288. 
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ception; against all these doctrines 
and practices we protest, and we would 
that every hill and valley should re- 
sound with the testimony of the Holy 
scripture and right reason against 
them. That is the mode of defence 
which the servant of Christ should 
adopt against the invidious aggressions 
and dangerous deceits of this crafty 
enemy, and in that defence none will 
join more heartily than ourselves. God 
only knows whether any resistance 
can now be successful. The aspect of 
the times is discouraging, the combi- 
nationagainst the Church, as an Estab- 
lishment, increases both in power and 
in numbers: but let no one despair ; it 
is not for us to judge of the times and 
the seasons. Let each man in his own 
person and his proper sphere give 
proof of the efficacy of the doctrines 
and ordinances of our Church; let no 
one borrow weapons from the armoury 
of craft and deception: but bear in 
mind that the downfal of the Estab- 
_ lishment, if it should ever come, will 
not be the destruction of the Church. 
She will still retain her hold upon our 
allegiance, which is a tie that no 
human legislature can sever; she will 
still remain the dispenser of those 
sacramental ordinances which alone 
can give life to the soul; and, under 
all circumstances, and in every situ- 
ation, she will never cease to teach 
her children not merely to avoid,- but 
to abhor, everything ‘‘ that loveth and 
maketh a lie.” 





A Narrative of the proceedings at the 
laying of the first stone of the New 
Buildings at Bethlem Hospital, on 
Thursday, the 26th day of July, 
1838; with historical notes and il- 
lustrations, and official documents. 
By Peter Laurie, sq. LL.B. one of 
the Governors. (Privately Printed.) 


THE increased demand upon the 
resources of Bethlem Hospital (it ap- 
pears), had for some time induced the 
Governors to turn their attention to 
the expediency and practicability of 
enlarging the present building, when- 
ever the state of their funds should 
enable them to do so. The result has 


been the erection of additional build- 
ings to the present hospital, for the 
accommodation of 166 patients, above 
the 198 for which it was originally 


constructed. ‘The first stone was laid 
by the President, Sir Peter Laurie; 
and the principal part of this pamphlet 
is occupied by the speeches, and other 
proceedings, on the occasion. 

The historical notes appended to 
the speech of Sir Peter Laurie contain, 
among other matters, an account of 
the ancient Priory of Bethlehem, 
founded by Simon Fitz-Mary, in 1247, 
at Bishopsgate, the parent of the pre- 
sent excellent establishment. This 
note contains a curious notice of the 
singular armorial bearings of this 
hospital. 


‘« These arms,”’ it is said, ‘‘ are usually 
blazoned Argent, two bars sable, a file of 
five points gules, on a chief azure an etoile 
of sixteen rays or, charged with a plate, 
thereon a cross of the third, between a 
human skull placed on a cup on the 
dexter side, and a basket of Wasteil 
bread, all of the fifth, ou the sinister. 
Bishop Tanner observes, however, that 
he was was informed by John Anstis, 
Garter King of Arms, that the ensigns 
were Argent, two bars sable, a label of 
three points gules, ona chief azure a comet 
with ten rays or, oppressed with a torteau 
charged with a plain cross of the field, be- 
tween a chalice or, with an hosty of the 
first, and a basket of the same. With 
respect to any signification to be assigned 
to these bearings, there is probably no 
positive information extant ; but, suppos- 
ing them to be really ancient, it may be 
observed that the bars and file in the 
principal part of the shield were most 
likely the arms of Simon Fitz-Mary the 
founder, which would account for their very 
prominent situation. The etoile, or blazing 
star on the blue chief evidently refers to 
the star seen in the sky at the birth of 
Christ, which led the wise men to Beth- 
lehem, and, therefore, properly became its 
peculiar badge ; whilst the cross in the 
centre indicates the crucifixion of the 
Saviour for all mankind. The basket of 
bread has possibly also an allusion to 
Bethlehem, since the best translation of 
that word is considered to be ‘‘ the house 
of bread,’’ as implying a fertile soil in the 
production of barley and wheat, noticed 
in the book of Ruth, chapter 2; but as 
wastell cakes were anciently especially 
used in Christian ceremonies and festivals, 
they might be designed as the English 
emblem of the birthplace of the Lord. 
Perhaps no satisfactory signification gan 
be assigned to the present bearing of a 
cup containing a skull; but if the blazon 
of these arms given by Anstis to Bishop 
Tanner be accepted, the chalice surmount- 
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ed by the consecrated wafer will then be 
intended for the usual ecclesiastical figure 
of the sacrament; and perhaps also ex- 
presses that the Saviour born at Bethle- 
hem, the house of bread, was ‘ the living 
bread which came down from Heaven.’ 
Upon the same principle of interpretation, 
however, if the star be regarded as indi- 
cating Christ and his passion, the cup 
with the skull might be meant to desig- 
nate the ‘ death which he tasted for every 
man’ in the cup of his own sufferings at 
Gethsemane and at Golgotha, ‘ the place 
of a skull.’ Another armorial ensign 
assigned to the ancient hospital of Beth- 
lehem is Azure, an etoile of eight points or, 
and the connection between this founda- 
tion and that of Bridewell, which is under 
the same Governor, is indicated by the 
latter bearing the star of Bethlehem on a 
chief azure, between two fleurs-de-lis.”’ 


A MS. in the British Museum of 
‘* Heraldic Collections, by Ferrers, 
Strangman, &c.’’ Lansdowne MS. 
860 A, contains a tricking of the arms 
of ‘‘the house of Bedlam, near Lon- 
don,” agreeing with those given on the 
authority of Anstis, which no doubt 
were the original arms ; the skull was 
probably substituted for the sacra- 
ment at the dissolution, as the bearing 
of the host in the ciborium would at 
that time have been deemed supersti- 
tious. 

The work is illustrated with a view 
of the old hospital, after the print in 
Maitland’s London, and a plan and 
elevation of the present building, 
showing the alterations made by Mr. 
Sydney Smirke. The present hospital, 
which, it appears, was designed by 
Mr. Lewis, is perhaps the most un- 
sightly building in London. The al- 
terations effected by Mr. Smirke, 
though in the same style of architec- 
ture, have somewhat improved the 
original structure. 





A practical Treatise on Bridge Build- 
ing, and on the equilibrium of vaults 
and arches. By Edward Cresy, Arch. 
CLE. and F.S.A. 


THE portion of the work now be- 
fore us consists of plates only. It 
comprises seven engravings of eleva- 
tions and sections of London bridge, 
erected by Sir John Rennie. The size 
and boldness of the engravings are al- 
most sufficient to carry to a scientific 
eye a sufficient conception of the 
structure, without the aid of a descrip- 
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tion. The elevation of the centering 

in London bridge forms a very inte- 

resting subject. The bridges over the 

Earn in Scotland, and at Stoneleigh, 

Warwickshire, built by Mr. Rennie; 

a Railway bridge over the Lea in 

Essex, by Mr. Braithwaite; the 

bridge of St. Maxence in France, by 

Perronet ; a skew arch over a street in 

Birmingham, by Mr. Buck; and the 

new Bow bridge, by Mr. Walker ; are 

equally ably illustrated. 

We are pleased to see that Mr. 
Cresy does not pass over the ancient 
buildings of this country, which, for 
science and construction, will not 
yield the palm to any modern work. 
Wells Cathedral, with its matchless 
Chapter House, and Bath Abbey, are 
displayed in sections. In one very es- 
sential particular, the architects of an- 
cient times shewed a vast superiority 
of geniusabove modern designers ; they 
succeeded in combining with the ex- 
ertion of the utmost powers of minds 
fully imbued with science a taste for 
picturesque effect. From this cause, 
what a beautiful object is the scientific 
roof of a Gothic cathedral, when com- 
pared with the naked and bald designs 
of the modern bridges. This will be 
plainly seen by a reference to the pre- 
sent work, where the sections of the 
two cathedrals may be easily con- 
trasted with the bridges of Rennie and 
Perronet ; and the superiority of the 
ancient architect will be seenin the 
exquisite combination of the science 
of the engineer with the taste of the 
artist. Judging from what appears 
to be only a small portion of the entire 
work, we can safely recommend to 
our scientific readers Mr. Cresy’s 
publication, which we trust will re- 
ceive an extended patronage. 

1 comparative View of Ancient History, 
embracing a sketch of the contempo- 
rary history of the nations of anti- 
quity. To which are added, an 
explanation of Chronological Eras, 
and a review of the different ancient 
and modern systems of computing 
Time. By Joshua Toulmin Smith. 
12mo. pp. 123. 





SO many volumes of history are in 
a course of publication, that it is im- 
possible to notice them all, or even to 
bestow much attention on such as are 
noticed. That criticism should keep 
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pace with publication in so prolific an 
age of literature, is impossible ; neither 
can sufficient time be allotted to every 
volume, to enter into all its details. 
To give a critical opinion on a single 
small book, requires not only some 
previous acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, but a regular perusal of its con- 
tents, an inspection of its statements, 
a collation of its authorities, and a 
reference to other writers who have 
treated the same topics, to say nothing 
of the mental excursions which natu- 
rally grow out of the examination. 
How then is it possible that all, or 
indeed many volumes, should receive 
such close attention? In most cases 
a bird’s-eye glance must suffice, or at 
best a rapid perusal. And to say the 
truth, the majority of authors and 
publishers wish for no more. All 
they desire is an eulogistic paragraph, 
such as may be advantageously quoted 
in the next advertisement, and if this 
be elicited, it matters not whether the 
criticism itself be superficial or pro- 
found. 

The book now under consideration 
belongs to a class that may justly be 
called critic-¢eazers, because they are 
extremely difficult to examine. Nar- 
ratives may be compared to a river, 
over which the boat glides smoothly ; 
but works which are written in de- 
tached sentences may be compared to 
shallows, along which we must push 
our way with the oars, and often find 
ourselves aground. 

The author has a double object in 
composing this work, that it may 
serve as ‘‘a class-book in the study of 
history,’’ and also as ‘‘ an assistant 
and book of reference in general pri- 
vate reading.”” If we were disposed 
to dismiss it hastily, we should say 
that it was too concise for the former 
object, and too contracted for the 
latter. In our opinion (not an inex- 
perienced one) it is not from books of 
this description that youth should be 
taught ; for young minds are little in- 
terested, except by narrative. On the 
other hand, a view of ancient history 
on the chronological plan should be 
nearly as copious as Martin, or Leng- 
let-Dufresnoy. But, waiving the ques- 
tion of copiousness, La Harpe has 
given an opinion on works of this 
kind, which is too appropriate to be 
omitted. ‘Such abridgments (he 


observes) are not really useful till one 
has read each particular history in the 
authors who have treated it best, a 
knowledge of whom is supposed by 
these rapid summaries, without which 
one can only draw from them a very 
superficial instruction.”* On_ this 
ground Mr. Smith’s production must 
be considered as an advanced, and 
not as an elementary book. 

The work proceeds chronologically, 
with dates and running titles in the 
margin, and the events of different 
nations are given as synchronically 
as possible, so that the reader has the 
contemporary history of an entire cen- 
tury in a short space. We would ex- 
tract an entire century, but that in the 
later ages, when only the work can be 
fairly judged, this would occupy too 
much room. Nor can we dwell, at 
any length, on single passages, as it 
would be endless to do so, when the 
turn of asentence would afford ground 
for a long discussion. We cannot as- 
sent to the tradition, “that bucldings, 
and even inscribed pillars,’ remained 
after the deluge (p. 12.) There is an 
awkwardness, when speaking of Sir 
John Marsham, in telling us that he 
was ‘one of the six clerks in chan- 
cery ;”’ and we would positively recom- 
mend the expunging of any such irre- 
levant matter, whichis only excusable 
in a novice, such as the author (who 
has published other books) would not 
wish to be thought. Nor is it neces- 
sary to add what is known to every- 
body, that he (Marsham) was ‘‘a 
most learned man.” The author is 
sceptical as to the accounts of Cecrops, 
Cadmus, and Pelops, not considering 
(perhaps) that fictions are often over- 
charged truths. Parkhurst justly ob- 
serves, that Cadmus seems to have had 
his appellation from 7p Kedem the 
east, q. d. The eastern. We must 
demur to the assertion that Sarda- 
napalus ‘‘ was given up only to the 
gratification of his sensual pleasures.” 
He may, like Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, have sunk from military acti- 
vity into indolence and luxury, but 
there is ample evidence that such was 
not always his character. However, 
if the author here adopts too implicitly 
the popular opinion, he makes some 
amends by rejecting it in the case of 


* Hist. Litt. vol, xvi, p» 147, 
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Alexander the Great, whose alleged 
drunkenness he seemingly treats with 
contempt, and the entire sentence de- 
serves to be copied. 

“‘In the midst of his victorious pro- 
gress, and when the most arduous por- 
tion of his task had been accomplished ; 
when that which remained was to improve 
the means which he had attained, he was 
seized with a fever, which carried him off 
when only in the thirty-third year of his 
age,—eight years after he had achieved the 
conquest of Persia; leaving behind him a 
name celebrated alike in the annals of Ori- 
ental writers, and in those of his own 
country.’’ p. 44. 


In his views of Roman history he 
adopts the received account; but a 
manual of this kind is not the place to 
introduce the Niebuhrian theories, 
which are rather too young at present 
to be transplanted into every text as 
established facts. With regard to the 
death of Hipparchus, it is very pro- 
perly stated that he was killed in a 
tumult, originating in individual jea- 
lousy. (p. 35.) The patriotic objects 
of Harmodius and Aristegiton are, 
indeed, imaginary, but they have re- 
ceived the sanction of so many later 
writers that they will not easily be 
displaced from the place they occupy 
in the minds of men. 

It would be unfair to judge a writer 
rigorously by what he says concerning 
doubtful matters, before we come to 
firm historical ground. ‘There it is 
that he must be judged most strictly, 
and there, we must candidly say, the 
author appears to most advantage. As 
the facts are common and trite, it is the 
arrangement and expression to which 
we must chiefly look. Thus, for in- 
stance, (p. 39) he terms the Pelopon- 
nesian war, “a war in which most of 
the states of Greece joined, and which 
proved disastrous and weakening to 
them all.”’ Again, (p. 40) he says, 
“the interference of a foreign power 
was from this time felt, and the gold of 
Persia gave her an influence in divided 
Greece, which her arms had in vain 
striven to attain over united Greece.” 
It can scarcely be said that Philip of 
Macedon brought the sacred wars to 
a close in the battle of Cheronea; 
still the expression may be vindicated, 
in some sense, as that battle grew out 
of the last of the sacred wars ; but we 








would advise the author to modify it. 
He has not, we think, done justice to 
the character of Philip, but has taken 
it too readily from his enemies. The 
defeat of the Gauls by Camillus (p. 46) 
is not warranted by Polybius, who is 
the best authority in this case. He 
justly calls the last Philip of Macedon 
(p. 47) ‘a monarch of great energy,” 
for in fact he has generally been under- 
rated, and almost the only exceptions 
are our author and Dr. Gast. ‘‘The 
Achwan league (he well observes) was 
able to do little more than manifest 
how great the power of Greece might 
have been, if there had been continued 
union, instead of dissention, between 
the Grecian states.” (p.48.) Hecha- 
racterises Egypt exactly (p. 52): ‘“‘We 
find Egypt still sinking, and, like most 
other states, experiencing the inter- 
ference of the Roman power.” His 
parallel of the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees with the Romanists and the 
Protestants, the former as maintaining 
the equal authority of tradition with 
Scripture, and the latter as maintain- 
ing that the truth was in Scripture 
only, is ingenious ; but, if it be drawn 
out very far, it will break. Protestants 
certainly will not thank him for com- 
paring them to a sect, who denied the 
resurrection and the spiritual world. 
He says aptly (p. 53) that “ A contest 
took place between the members of the 
Achzan league and Rome, in the issue 
of which the existence of the Grecian 
name was fatally involved.” His po- 
litical observations relate solely to an- 
cient history, and this ought to have 
been pointed out. The evils which he 
attributes to monarchies existed in a 
greater degree in republics. The in- 
valuable discoveries of modern times 
have changed the aspect of politics, and 
combined the excellences of the several 
forms of government. ‘Thus, in our 
monarchy, we enjoy the stability pe- 
culiar to that state; in responsible 
ministers we have an executive aris- 
tocracy ; while in an elected represen- 
tation, the democratical principle is ad- 
mitted to the fullest share of govern- 
ment, which it is capable of exercising. 

The comparative chronological tables 
will be found useful. An explanation 
of the several chronological ras is 
given, which is serviceable for the 
various modes of computing time in 
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ancient and modern history.* The 
volume ends with some questions, ap- 
parently intended for youthful readers, 
but which will be serviceable, as exer- 
cises for the memory, to all. 


Southwold and its Vicinity, Ancient 
and Modern. By Robert Wake, 
M.R.C.S.L. 8vo. pp. 420. 


SOUTHWOLD isa watering-place, 
and everybody knows the general cha- 
racter of watering-place topography. 
It might be properly called the Eulo- 
gistic style; commencing with general 
eulogies on the earth, air, and water; 
the site, climate, prospects, rides and 
walks, field and flood, shipping and 
dipping ; and then proceeding to par- 
ticular eulogies on the crescents, ter- 
races, and villas; the apartments and 
the lodgings, the hotels and libraries, 
the baths and machines, flys, socia- 
bles, and donkeys; and so through all 
the paraphernalia which contribute to 
the health or amusement of the invalid 
or the robust, the young or old, gay or 
grave; the whole interspersed with 
highly seasoned compliments to the 
several purveyors of these convenien- 
ces and luxuries, from the popular 
preacher or sage physician, through 
the various grades of the obliging li- 
brarian, the ‘‘talented”’ artist, the 
graceful danseuse, the attentive driver, 
the loquacious boatman, the considerate 
bather, and the venerable retailer of 
star-fish, shells, and sea-weed. To 
execute this agreeable task in the most 
engaging manner, the pen is never 
wielded more suitably than by one of 
the medical profession ; no one is better 
versed in the suaviter in modo, no one 
can tinge his lights more brilliantly 
with the couleur de rose; above all, no 
one can so learnedly fill with grave 
physiological discussion a certain 
number of pages, which form a con- 
venient barrier between what one likes 
to read at the beginning, and what one 
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has occasionally need to consult at the 
end. 

Mr. Wake must pardon our having 
taken the liberty of drawing this slight 
sketch of a watering-place guide; for, 
though it would be unfair to class his 
goodly tome with the common run of 
such productions, it is an unquestion- 
able specimen of the Eulogistic style, 
amplified (which is not difficult to be 
done) into an octavo shape. We will do 
him the justice to say that for South- 
wold ‘‘ Modern” it is very complete, 
describing in succession the scenery 
and edifices, the trading and the bath- 
ing, the antiquitiest (slightly and un- 
scientifically), the historical annals 
(much better, at least for modern 
times), the natural history} (completest 
of all), rides and walks, &c. &c. But, 
for Southwold ‘‘ Ancient,”’ it is well for 
the lover of genuine topography that 
the town has already been more satis- 
factorily treated, eighty-five years ago, 
by Mr. Thomas Gardner, in his ‘‘ His- 
torical Account of Dunwich, Blith- 
burgh, Southwold,” &c. 4to. 1754, a 
work elaborated in the spirit of a sin- 
cere student of antiquities. 

It is true that Mr. Wake has been 
enabled to commence his volume with 
the display of some grave errors in Mr. 
Gardner’s quotations from Domesday’; 
for the old historian (beside omitting 
the remarkable word heia maris, which 
we shali notice presently) has Quarte- 
rias for quarentenas, and usque versus 
Nemus for usque Jernesmua (i. e. Yar- 
mouth) ; but it is to be remembered 
that Domesday Book had not been 
printed in Gardner’s time, nor does he 
seem to have had access to the original, 
but to have received his extracts at 
second hand from Le Neve’s Collec- 
tions. This makes his “ inaccuracy ”’ 
not so “‘ unaccountable ”’ as Mr. Wake 
suggests. 

Southwold was a manor belonging 
to the abbey of Bury, and its rental 
was assigned, as was customary, with 


* Qu. would it not be in better taste, to omit the expression, absurdly enough, 


at p. 113? 


+ Among these is classed a collection of coins, which are treated as having been 
found at Southwold, though chiefly brought from London, and the Aie et wbique custo- 


mary with collectors ! 


{ To the perusal of this part of the work we particularly commend those learned 
members of the Linnean and Zoological Societies, who are in search of the rarer 


species of the animal creation. 
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the great monasteries to a particular 
department oftheir wants, viz. ad victum 
monachorum, for the provisions of the 
monks. Mr. Wake says this is 
** quaintly expressed ;”’ but we confess 
we cannot perceive how it could have 
been stated in a more simple or busi- 
ness-like way. There was at South- 
wold one carucate of arable land, with 
five villans and four bordars; and 
another carucate in the demesne, ef 
quatuor hominum, where a word seems 
deficient, and it may be doubtful 
whether the present writer is not 
less correct than his_ predecessor 
when he translates ‘‘and the land 
of four tenants,”’ instead of ‘‘ and four 
ploughmen,” which is Gardner’s ver- 
sion. We do not approve of the word 
carve as a translation for carucata; 
though found in Cowell’s Law Diction- 
ary ; we think it was never an English 
word. It is here taken, we see, from 
Gardner, and by him from Swinden’s 
History of Great Yarmouth ; the latter, 
however, does not use it in translat- 
ing Domesday, but in quoting the 
statute 28 Edw. I. “‘ wn carue de terre, 
a carve of land.’ It is, in fact, the 
same word as carucate, but in an 
abbreviated French (not an English) 
form, to be spelled with an w not a v. 

Another word, which is really pecu- 
liar to the Domesday survey of South- 
wold, is Heia maris, literally a ‘‘ sea- 
hedge.” 

‘¢Medietas unius heiemaris et quarta 
pars: alterius} medietatis. Tune reddebat 
viginti millia alletium ; modo viginti quin- 
que millia.”’ 

Mr. Wake says this sea-hedge is 
«« what is now called a pitched net or 
choll net ;” in which we find he fol- 
lows Sir Henry Ellis.* 

We will now leave what Mr. Wake 
has, too faint-heartedly for a topogra- 
pher, termed ‘‘ the fogs and frosts of 
Domesday, and the frequent rifts of 
rocks amongst which its antiquated 
definitions are so perilously, because 
so invisibly, imbedded,” to notice the 
following passage, in which his good 
vessel, the haziness rather increasing 
than passing off, runs aground on a 
less dangerous shore : 


‘“‘The name, as is generally known, 


was written SupwALp or Souruwoor. 
‘ Probably,’ writes the accomplished au- 
thor of the beauties of England and Wales, 
‘it was thus named from a wood near it— 
as the western confines still retain the 
appellation of Woops-eENp MarsHes 
and Woops-rEnv Creek.’ On this point, 
which the classical pen of Frederic Shoberl 
seems to have placed among the proba- 
bilities of mere conjecture, we are unabled 
to adduce authorities. The extract from 
the Harleian Miscellany, adduced in the 
Appendix, will prove that ‘ the wood 
Bovens, as it seems to have been called,’ 
supplied to its occupier, Thomas Barrowe, 
who held it on account of services done to 
the King, no less than twenty acres of 
meadow, as well as one knight’s fee.’’ 


Now, who that accomplished person 
might be to whose skill (in distant 
subservience to the great Author of 
nature) we were to attribute the 
beauties of England and Wales,—whe- 
ther Mr. Capability Brown, or Mr. 
Humphrey Repton, or the no less 
celebrated Mr. Loudon of our own 
days, we should have been utterly at 
a loss to determine, had not the 
subsequent mention of the “ classical 
Shoberl” assisted us to the truth that 
it was the book called ‘The Beauties 
of England and Wales ” that was here 
referred to ; but ofthat book Mr. Shoberl 
was so far from being the author, that 
he only compiled the single volume 
containing the counties of Suffolk, 
Surrey, and Sussex. His work was 
done by the volume, and of course no 
very deep or accurate investigation is 
to be expected from it; and we may 
ask whether it would not have better 
become an historian of the place to 
have formed an independent judgment 
of his own, than to have run after any 
casual bookmaker, however accom- 
plished, who merely flew by, elegantly 
sipping the ‘‘ beauties ’”’ as he went? 

But here we have something still 
more extraordinary to disclose. The 
words quoted are, after all, not those 
of the accomplished Shoberl, but were 
first written by the despised and ne- 
glected Gardner, the very exordium of 
whose ‘‘ Historical Account of South- 
wold ”’ is as follows :— 

‘This place, in olden time, was called 
Suwald, Suwalda, Sudholda, Southwaud, 








* Ellis’s Domesday, I. 144. Kelham, p. 229, noticing this passage, says, ‘‘ Lec- 


tor! tu tibi Cdipus esto.” 





No example of the phrase is given by Ducange. 
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and Southwood; probably from a wood 
growing near; for the western confines 
still retain the appellation of Wood’s End 
Marshes and Wood’s End Creek.’’ 

However, as we said before, a little 
deeper investigation would have better 
become an historian of the place than 
a blind acquiescence in any predeces- 
sor; and to conduct his steps in this 
investigation Mr. Wake would have 
required no more unattainable guide 
than Johnson’s Dictionary, where he 
would have found it very clearly 
stated, on the authority of Bishop 
Gibson, that 

‘* Wold, whether singly or jointly, in 
the names of places, signifies a plain open 
country ; from the Saxon wold, a plain 
and a place without woods.”’ 


He would thus at once have been 
out of the woods into which the ac- 
complished Shoberl had enticed him ; 
and, though the fogs might still have 
partially obscured his view, he might, 
had he kept in sight the Pharos of 
Gibson, been led by a better fortune 
to the terra firma of Camden, who has 
given Southwold this brief but inte- 
resting notice :— 


“On the south side of this point 
(Easton-ness) lies Southwold, in a plain 
open to the sea,* much resorted to on 
account of its port, formed by the mouth 
of the Blith, and at high water surrounded 
in such a manner as to look like an island, 
so that one would wonder the water does 
not cover it. So that it reminds me of 
Cicero’s observation, ‘ What but Provi- 
dence forms the tides on the coasts of 
Spain and Britain, and causes their regular 
flux and reflux ?’ the same Providence that 
has ordained the waves themselves.’’ 


“‘But surely,’ we think we hear 
Mr. Wake exclaim, ‘‘surely the ac- 
complished Shoberl did lead me into 
a wood; and a wood it certainly was, 
for I proved it by my authorities from 
the Harleian Miscellany.”” As we find 
these authorities in the Appendix, p. 
405, we feel bound to extract them, 
though it turns out that they come not 
from the Harleian Miscellany, but the 
Harleian Manuscripts :— 

‘* Of the wood Bovens, formerly ex- 
isting in Southwold and noticed in our 
first chapter, we give the following in- 





* There is a Northwold in Norfolk, in 
the high land just above the Fens, and 
near it are Methwold and Hockwold, Rev. 

Gent, Mac, Vot, XIII. 
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formation, extracted from the sixth vol., 
Suff. Collec., page 4, into which it had 
been copied from the Harleian Manu- 
seripts :— 

“*TIn Southolde wood, (Bovens) sic vo- 
cata tent (fenetur) p. (per) Thomam 
Barrowe sibi et hered. (heredibus) suis 
de Rg. (Rege) in ca (capite) p. (pro) serv 
(servitio) xx. a. pti (prati) unius feodi 
militis, 35 Hu viii—ut Newton Hall juxta 
Sudbury.’’ 

This is copied literatim from Mr. 
Wake’s page. We can scarcely sup- 
pose that he could be aware that “‘ 35 
u viii” implies the 35th year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. for if so he would 
surely have perceived that the exist- 
ence of a wood at that date was a very 
poor ‘‘ authority ” indeed for the ety- 
mology of a name many centuries 
older. 

But we have now something more 
to tell: we have followed Mr. Wake 
to his Miscellanies, and cannot find 
any Bovens at all! The words he 
has misquoted are— 

‘* In Southold wood boscii sic vocat’,’ 
&c. (Jermyn’s Suffolk Collections, vol. VI. 
f. 10°, MS. Addit. Brit. Mus. 8173.) 


This does not say that Southold wood 
was called Bovens, but that a cer- 
tain boscus was called Southold wood. 
We have not stopped here; we have 
pursued, as an historian of Southwold 
ought to have done, Mr. Jermyn to his 
authority, which is the MS. Harl. 1232, 
f. 309, a volume of extracts from the 
escheats relating to Suffolk ; and there 
we have found that Mr. Jermyn has 
himself committed an error. The 
passage, after all, does not relate to 
Southwold in any way, but it speaks 
of ‘a wood called Southolde wood” 
in the parish of Newton, near Sud- 
bury, in a distant part of the county. 
This will be fully proved by the fol- 
lowing more complete extract from the 
same escheat, to which the preceding 
is only what is technically termed, by 
calendar and index makers, a cross 
reference : 

‘¢ Newton hall M. juxta Sudbury cum 
pertin’ in Newton et advocac’ eccl’ie de 
Newton, dose’ voc’ Southolde wood, Bran- 
don wood, little westwood, hoppes close, 
hockett close, et al’ terr’ et hereditament’ 
in Newton, tent’ per Thomam Barrowe sibi 
et hered’ suis de R. in ca. per servic. 
xx° partis unius feodi militis pro 13 po. 35 
H. 8.”—(MS. Harl. 1232, p. 248.) 

2P 
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After this it is hardly necessary to 
point out to Mr. Wake that there is 
here nothing about twenty acres of 
meadow, but that the words which he 
has so translated speak of the twen- 
tieth part of a knight’s fee. Heis not 
contented with inventing woods, but he 
must invent meadows also. 

So much for the Harleian Miscellany 
and the Harleian Manuscripts, or as 
they are elsewhere still more amusingly 
termed, the Manuscript Miscellanies ; 
for we have not space to bestow on the 
correction of the other extracts from 
the same source; but we cannot pass 
unnoticed the misnomer under which 
one of the worthy and estimable col- 
lectors of the materials which are here 
so misused appears in p. 353. We there 
find some ‘‘ extracts from Jermyn and 
Davies’ Suffolk Collections, vol. iv.”’ 
quoted in a way which would lead an 
ordinary reader to suppose some 
printed book was referred to. Now, 
we think even a printer of Suffolk (or 
Norfolk) should have known that the 
second of the two names here men- 
tioned is Davy, not Davies.* The said 
collections were formed by Henry Jer- 
myn, of Sibton, esq. and David Elisha 
Davy, esq. who collected in unison, 
but with separate transcripts of their 
MSS. Mr. Jermyn died in 1820, and 
his volumes, having been purchased 
by Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P.S.A. 
were most liberally presented by that 
gentleman to the British Museum in 
the year 1830; Mr. Davy is still living 
at the pleasant village of Ufford, sur- 
rounded by his MSS.—‘* Manuscripts 
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and Miscellanies,”—and long may he 
live, an honour to the county to which 
he has so patriotically devoted his 
time and his studies. 

Another misnomer, almost as sur- 
prising, occurs at p. 265, where thesig- 
nature of the late Sir Charles Bunbury, 
the County Member for nearly half a 
century, is printed Banbury. 

But what shall we say of the extra- 
ordinary jumble at p. 406, where we 
find not merely two, but three “ single 
gentlemen rolled into one,” by ‘“ the 
name of Richard de Humetis, Earl of 
Clare, and subsequently King of Eng- 
land, by the title of Richard I.” with 
the following note in further explana- 
tion, ‘‘ Richard I. was 5th Earl of 
Clare.”’!!! 

Still, the ‘‘ fogs and frosts” of hoar 
antiquity do not hang over every page 
of the History of Southwold. In some 
parts it is not only clear enough, but 
brilliant to excess ; and, there is one 
part in particular, relating to the liti- 
gious transactions of the body corpo- 
rate, in which the author has so boldly 
given the reins to his eloquence, that 
we have been requested by a critical 
coadjutort to insert a special rejoinder 
to his remarks. 

However, after making allowance 
for all its defects, it may be conceded 
that the volume contains a variety of 
useful information. In the second 
chapter, the architectural features of 
the very fine church (erected in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth) are care- 
fully§ discussed with the assistance 
of William Bardwell, esq. the West- 





* In p. 329, the name of Mr. Henry Davy, the author of the Architectural Anti- 


quities of Suffolk, is also misprinted Davey. 


t+ See the Correspondence of our present Number, p. 247. 
¢ ‘ The spandrils (of the doorway of the Tower) are charged with a richly-caryed 








Dragon. These, with the Rose-en-soleil in one of the spandrils of the door at the 
north, and with the Lions supporting the drip-stone of the door at the west, are all 
badges of Edward the Fourth ; and furnish indications, clear and intelligible, that the 
church of Southwold, being ornamented with his emblems, had been erected in the era 
of that monarch.’’ This passage (in p. 51) which we presume is from the pen of Mr. 
Bardwell, is satisfactory ; but the author completely contradicts it in pp. 42 and 43, in 
which a letter M. carved as an ornament of the sous-dase of the exterior of the porch, is 
conjectured first to refer to Queen Mary, and then to ‘* Lady Margaret, in compliment 
to Henry VII.’? This letter M. which is called in p. 42 a ‘‘ duplicated initial,’ is in 
fact a monogram, combining all the letters of the name of the Blessed Virgin, MARIA. 
it is of frequent occurrence in the churches of the Eastern counties which resemble 
Southwold in period and style, in conjunction with other initials and monograms of a 
like religious signification. We see from Gardner, p. 208, that at Southwold, besides 
the ‘duplicated M.” these are also the plain letters S. M., probably the initials 
of Sancta Maria. 

§ When we say this, we do not mean to imply that Mr. Bardwell’s remarks are in 
any way improved by the author retaining the very flowery essay on the church which 
he had previously written, and in which ‘ with much labour and pains,” (p. 417) he 
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minster Improvements architect, and 
author of ‘‘ Temples, Ancient and 
Modern,” who is a native of the place. 
This gentleman has here proposed an 
important change in the nomenclature 
of Gothic architecture, to which we can 
only do justice by extracting his argu- 
ments :-— 


‘“‘The walls, which constitute the 
framework of the entire edifice, are so- 
lidly founded, strongly built, and suftici- 
ently indicative of such a design as was 
entirely consistent with the prospect of 
durability. They are formed of rubble, ce- 
mented together with an excellent mortar, 
and faced with an ashlar of freestone. 
This again, with a view to strength as well 
as beauty, is tastefully intermixed with 
squared flints, which are generally ar- 
ranged in pattern. The stone is some- 
times so adjusted as to form the style 
of single, or of a series of pannels. 
Or it becomes an arrangement for the 
outlines of niches—of trefoils and quatre- 
foils; while the flint is used for filling in 
these several figures. Sometimes too the 
flint and freestone alternate in regular 
squares, of five inches respectively, vary- 
ing in other parts of the building from 
three to four inches; an effect which is 
visible in the porch, and in the fascia 
above the great western window. Imme- 
diately below the sous-base moulding, and 
entirely round the edifice, runs a band of 
pannels. From hence, as from a well de- 
fined starting point, all the windows with 
the exception of ¢wo, namely, the great 
eastern and western, systematically take 
their rise. The faces of the buttresses 
will be found in like fashion, to be shaped 
into pannels ; and the blank niches, which 
contribute to this appearance, will be de- 
tected in various parts of the building, 
particularly on either side of the west en- 
trance. Now it may be deemed worthy of 
observation while we are treating of this 
subject, that the circumstance of covering 
the surface with pannels, occasioned 
(? suggests) the appropriate designation 
of THe EmpanneLep Sryie to be 
given to this (the third) division of pointed 
architecture. Our anxiety to call atten- 
tion to a discovery which has been applied 
with such acknowledged beauty and effect 
to the exterior of Southwold church, may 
be the more excusable, because Rickman, 
instead of ‘ the Empanneled,’ which de- 





**embodied ”’ Mr. Bardwell’s description. 
where, he had learnt ‘* the art to blot.’’ 
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signates the style at once, thought fit to 
describe it as ‘ the Perpendicular,’ aterm 
altogether vague and inexpressive of any 
meaning. We may further observe that 
at the period when the Empanneled style 
was adopted in other places besides South- 
wold, various buildings began to be co- 
vered with pannels both within and with- 
out ; witness the Chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and the Chapel of King 
Henry the Seventh, at Westminster.’’ 
Upon this we shall only remark 
that, whilst it is confessedly difficult 
to find generic terms of universal ap- 
plication, the title EmpANELLED does 
not appear to us to be so generally 
applicable as PerrpenpicuLar, with 


which we associate the idea of 
straight lines, both upright and 
transverse. 


The plate of the Church, drawn by 
Mr. Bardwell, and engraved by Mr. 
G. Hollis, is all that could be wished, 
for accuracy and beauty. The sepul- 
chral memorials are somewhat too 
summarily discussed ; for the epitaphs 
relating to families of distinction, as 
the Goochs, &c. should have been 
givenat length. We are glad a single 
exception was made in favour of old 
Gardner the Historian. He lies be- 
tween his two wives, the first of whom 
is thus recorded : 


“To the memory of Rachael, the wife 
of Thomas Gardner, who died 9th 
March 1729, aged 35 years, and Rachael 
their daughter, who died April 1éth 1729, 
aged 12 years. 

Virtue crowned during life} 
Both the Daughter and the Wife.”’ 
And the second thus : 

** Mary, the wife of Thomas Gardner, 

died 3rd May 1759, aged 67 years. 
Honour ever did attend 
Her just dealings to the end.’’ 

The centre stone is inscribed : 

“To the memory of Tuomas Garp- 
NER, Salt Officer, who died March J0th, 
1769, aged 79 years. 

Between Honour and Virrve heré doth 
lie 
The remains of old Anriquity.” 


Tt would have been better if here, as else- 


We have looked in vain for a description 


of the very beautiful spiral lantern, apparently placed over the rood-loft, and intended 


for the Saint’s bell. 
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In his 8th chapter the author has 
given full particulars of Solebay fight, 
fought on the 28th May 1672, in the 
bay before Southwold; but he might 
have supplied some interesting touches 
from the Diary of Mr. Evelyn, who was 
sent to the coast by the King for the 
purpose of observing the fleets, and 
has left on record some sensible and 
affecting remarks, particularly on the 
loss of the gallant Earl of Sandwich, 
from the time when on the 16th of 
the month, he saw the combined 
English and French fleets pass Dover, 
“‘in all 170 ships—such a gallant and 
formidable navy never, I think, spread 
saile upon y° seas. It was a goodly 
yet terrible sight, to behold them as [ 
did, passing eastward by the straights 
betwixt Dover and Calais in a glorious 
day . . .” and so tothe 3rd of June, 
when he “sailed to the fleete now 
riding at the buoy of the Nore, where 
I met his Majesty, the Duke, Lord 
Arlington, and all the greate men, 
in the Charles, lying miserably shat- 
ter’d ; but y* misse of Lord Sandwich 
redoubl’d the losse to me, and shew’d 
the folly of hazarding so brave a fleete, 
and losing so many men, for no pro- 
vocation but that y® Hollanders ex- 
ceeded us in industrie, and in all things 
but envy.” 

Mr. Wake’s History of Southwold 
is followed by a brief account of the 
several parishes of the Hundred of 
Blything, under an alphabetical ar- 
rangement. They are of course 
treated, for the most part, in a brief 
and summary manner. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with two further ob- 
servations. 

At p. 288 is inserted the epitaph at 
Little Bradley, of John Daye the ce- 
lebrated printer and publisher of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs; but it is not no- 
ticed that his sepulchral brass was 
engraved and explained in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1832, when it 
was shewn, amongst other matters, 
that the widow was “‘turnd to a 
Srone ” by her marriage to a second 
husband so named. 

In p. 333 it is stated that ‘‘ a splendid 





monument to the memory of Arthur, 
third son of Epwarp Coxz,’’ may be 
seen in the chancel of Bramfield 
church. Perhaps the capitals were here 
intended to answer the purpose both 
of titles and dates: we think, how- 
ever, the reader should have been 
more distinctly informed that the 
Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke * was 
meant. We happen to have a copy 
of the inscription on this monument ; 
and, as we think it has not yet been 
printed, we shall here insert it : 


‘Here lyeth bvried Arthvr Coke, Esq. 
Third sonne of Sir Edward Coke, Knight, 
late Lord Chiefe Jvstice of England, & of 
the Privye Covnsell of Kinge James. 
Here lyeth also bvried in the same tombe, 
Elizabeth, davghter and sole Heire Ap- 
parent of St George Waldegrave, Knight, 
w'" Elizabeth Christianly and peaceably 
departed this life the 14** day of Novem- 
ber, Anno Dni. 1627. And the said 
Arthvr likewise Christianly and peaceably 
departed this life at Bury St. Edmunds 
in this Covnty of Suffolk, on the 6" day 
of December, 1629. 

‘““They had issve betweene them, 
livinge at their deceases, foore davghters. 
viz: Elizabeth, Mary, Winifred, and 
Theophila, whom Almighty God prosper 
and protect.’’ 


We will now conclude by remarking 
that the several embellishments of 
this book, both views and maps, are 
all good in their way, and will mate- 
rially contribute to make it acceptable 
to the modern reader, to whom the 
author must turn for that meed of ap- 
proval which the antiquary cannot 
conscientiously bestow. 





The Political Songs of England, from 
the Reign of John to that of Edward 
II, Edited and translated by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. 
[Printed for the Camden Society.] 
4to. pp. 408. 


WE shall be obliged to give but a 
brief and inadequate review of this 
very curious volume; but we cannot 
allow our present Magazine to go 
forth without some notice of it, as al- 





* See Sir Edw. Coke's record of his son Arthur’s birth, among the genealogical and 
autobiographical notes from his Vade Mecum, or pocket copy of Littleton’s Tenures, 


in the Collectanea Topog. et Genealog. vol. V. p. 113. 
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ready we are greeted by the presence 
of the succeeding work of the Camden 
Society, Sir John Hayward’s Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, edited by Mr. 

Bruce ; and such is the activity of that 
well- planned and most popular body, 

that two other strangers are even now 
putting on their visiting costume,* and 


‘* Another and another still succeeds.” 


In this collection of ‘‘ Political Songs,” 
Mr. Wright has included as well those 
poetical compositions which were pro- 
duced with the object of encouraging 
a party or promoting a popular enthu- 
siasm; and those which in the form of 
a ballad commemorated some success, 
or satirised some prevalent folly ; with 
some few others which might more 
properly he termed historical poems 
than songs, chiefly written in the 
Latin verse of the monastic poets. 
One of these, entitled ‘‘The Battle of 
Lewes,” is a poem of nearly a thousand 
lines. It is, however, a highly in- 
sina and very remarkable compo- 
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sition. Mr. Wright remarks that it 
“may be considered as the popular de- 
claration of the principles with which 
the barons entered into the war, and 
the objects which they had in view. 
It bears internal proofs of having been 
written immediately after the decisive 
battle of Lewes ; and the moderate and 
deeply moral and religious feeling 
which the reforming party here shows, 
even in the moment of triumph, is ex- 
tremely remarkable, and is closely 
connected with the complaints against 
the licentiousness of the other party in 
the satirical songs which precede. 
We might almost suppose ourselves 
transported to the days of Wickliffe or 
Cromwell.”’ 

Not having room for any specimens 
of this poem, we refer to the volume 
itself; but at the same time we must 
direct attention to the very curious 
note at p. 363, in which Mr. Wright 
has brought together a coilection of 
ancient expositions of the relative du- 
ties of sovereign and people, written at 


* We allude to No. VIII. Ecclesiastical Documents, edited by the Rev. Joseph 


Hunter ; and No. XI. Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, edited by the Rev. 


Dyce. 


Alexander 


From a new List of the Society’s Works, issued since the last meeting of the 


Council, we find the following Works have been placed on the Society’s list since the 


anniversary last year :— 
The Rutland Papers : 


Documents relating to the Coronation of Henry VIIL., the 


regulation of his Household, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and his interviews with 
the Emperor, selected from the MS. collections of His Grace the Duke of Rutland. To 
be edited by WitL1AmM JERDAN, Esq. F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 

The Chronicle of Bartholomew de Cotton, a monk of Norwich, from the earliest 


period to the year of our Lord 1298. 


To be edited by Joun Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 


The Latin Poetry of Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. To be edited by Toomas WaiGurt, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

Latin Romance Narratives and Legends of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, relating to King Arthur and other Heroes of the Welsh and Breton cycle of 


Fiction. 


To be edited by Sir FREDERICK Mappen, K.H., 


F.R.S., F.S.A. 


A Collection of Letters and State Papers relating to the Proceedings of the Earl of 
Leicester in the Low Countries, in the years 1585 and 1586, derived from a MS. 
placed at the disposal of the Society by Frederick Ouvry, Esq. and other sources. To 


be edited by Jonn Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. 


The History of the Barons’ Wars in the reign of Henry II. by William de 


Rishanger. 


To be edited by J. O. Hattiwett, Esq. F.R.S., P.S.A., &c. 


A Collection of Short Moral Stories in Latin, selected from MSS. of the thirteenth 


and fourteenth centuries, and accompanied by Translations. 


Wrieat, Esq. M.A., F.S.A 


To be edited by Toomas 


A Collection of Miracle Plays, from the date of the earliest existing specimen to the 
period when they were superseded by Moral Plays; including the unique Miracle 


Play of Sir Jonathas the Jew. 


To be preceded by a Dissertation shewing the “~ 


ner in which the change from Miracle Play to Moral Play was gradually effected ; 


JoHN PAYNE Couuizr, Esq. F.S.A. 


A Narrative of the Commotion in the County of Clare, aud particularly of the 
Siege of Ballyaly Castle, in 1641-2, by Maurice Cuffe, Esq. the defender of the castle. 


And ‘* Macarie Excidium, or the destruction of Cyprus ;’ 
of the struggle between James II. and William II1. 


’ a narrative, written in 1692, 
in Ireland, by Colonel Charles 


O’Kelly. To be edited by T, Crorron Croker, Esq. F.S.A., M.R.LA, 
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the five several periods of the tenth 
century, the twelfth, the middle of the 
thirteenth, the time of Edward III, and 
Piers Ploughman, and the reign of 
Richard II. as shown in the allitera- 
tive poem before edited by Mr. Wright 
for the Camden Society. 

Not the least striking feature in 
many of these compositions is the ex- 
cessive freedom of the sentiments which 
they sometimes convey. Mr. Wright 
remarks that ‘‘The weak government 
of Henry the Third, permitted every 
party to give free utterance to their 
opinions and intentions, and the songs 
of this period are remarkably bold and 
pointed.”’ 

The earliest pieces in the volume are 
four, assigned to the reign of King 
John,—one in French on the siege of 
Thouars, the second a Provencal sir- 
vente on the King, the third and fourth 
in Latin. The remainder of the vo- 
lume is pretty equally divided between 
the next three reigns. It closes with 
the days of Edward the Second: and 
it is proposed by the editor to resume 
the series in another volume, and 
bring it down to the fall of the house 
of York. 

If, in making an extract from this 
collection, we were to be guided by 
the curiosity of the compositions, we 
should certainly select one of the 
English songs; which are full of in- 
terest from their quaintness and sin- 
gular allusions, and from their philo- 
logical value ; but as the best of them 
have already appeared (though not so 
accurately) in the collections of Percy 
and Ritson, we shall turn to a very 
spirited Latin composition, which is 
supposed to have been written in the 
reign of King John. 

We do not think that the Editor has 
shown his happiest discrimination in 
giving it, in common with several 
others, the general title of a ‘‘ Song on 
the Times ;” for it comprehends no 
extended range of subject, but “ harps” 
throughout, with most amusing perti- 
nacity, on abuses in causes ecclesias- 
tical. Its old Latin titles are /uvectio 
contra Avaritiam, and De veneranda 
justitia Romane curie, (p. 402) of 
which the most explanatory and accu- 
rate paraphrase would be, ‘* An Invec- 
tive against the Venality of the Court of 
Rome.” 
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Invectio contra avaritiam. 


* Urar contra vitia carmine rebelli ; 

Mel proponunt alii, fel supponunt melli, 
Pectus subest ferreum deaurate pelli, 
Et leonis spolium induunt aselli. 

Disputat cum animo facies rebellis 
Mel ab ore defluit, mens est plena fellis ; 
Non est totum melleum quod est instar mellis ; 
Facies est alia pectoris quam pellis. 

Vitium est in opere, virtus est in ore, 
Picem tegunt animi niveo colore : 

Membra dolent singula capitis dolore, 

Et radici consonat pomum in sapore. 

Roma mundi caput est, sed nil capit mundum: 
Quod pendet a capite totum est inmundum; 
Transit enim vitium primum in secundum, 

Et de fundo redolet quod est juxta fundum. 

Roma capit singulos et res singulorum ; 
Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 

Ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit contraria copia nummorum. 

Hic in consistorio si quis causam regat 
Suam, vel alterius, hoc in primis legat,— 
Nisi det pecuniam Roma totum negat, 

Qui plus dat pecuni# melius allegat. 

Romani capitulum habent in decretis, 

Ut petentes audiant manibus repletis : 
Dabis, aut non dabitur ; petunt quia petis ; 
Qua mensura seminas, et eadem metis. 

Munus et petitio currunt passu pari, 
Opereris munere si Vis operari : 

Tullium ne timeas si velit causari, 
Nummus eloquentia gaudet singulari. 

Nummis in hac curia non est qui non vacet ; 
Crux placet, rotunditas, et albedo placet, 

Et cum totum placeat, et Romanis placet, 
Ubi nummus loquitur, et lex omnis tacet. 

Si quo grandi munere bene pascas manuin, 
Frustra quid objiciet vel Justinianum, 

Vel sanctorum canones, quia tanquam vanum 
Transferunt has paleas, et inbursant granum. 

Solam avaritiam Roma novit parca, 

Parcit danti munera, parco non est parca; 
Nummus est pro numine, et pro Marco marca, 
Et est minus celebris ara, quam sit arca, 

Cum ad papam veneris, habe pro constanti, 
Non est locus pauperi, soli favet danti ; 

Vel si munus prestitum non est aliquanti, 
Respondet hic tibi sic, Nen est michi tanti. 

Papa, si rem tangimus, nomen habet a re, 
Quicquid habent alii, solus vult papare ; 

Vel si verbum Gallicum vis apocopare,— 
Paez, Paez, dit li mot, si vis impetrare. 

Papa quivrit, chartula quaerit, bulla querit, 
Porta querit, cardinalis querit, cursor querit, 
Omnes querunt ; et si quod des uni deerit, 
‘Yotum jus falsum est, tota causa perit. 

Das istis, das aliis, addis dona datis, 

Et cum satis dederis, querunt ultra satis. 
0 vos burse turgide, Romaim veniatis ; 
Rome viget physica bursis constipatis. 

Priedantur marsupium singuli paulatim ; 

Magna, major, maxima, prada fit gradatim. 
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Quid irem per singula? colligam summatim,— 

Omnes bursam strangulant, et expirat statim. 
Bursa tamen Tityi jecur imitatur, 

Fugit res, ut redeat, perit, ut nascatur, 

Et hoc pacto loculum Roma depradatur, 

Ut cum totum dederit, totus impleatur. 
Redeunt a curia capite cornuto : 

Ima tenet Jupiter, ccelum tenet Pluto, 

Et accedit dignitas animali bruto, 

Tanquam gemma stercori et pictura luto. 
Divites divitibus dant, ut sumant ibi, 

Et occurrunt munera relative sibi : 

Lex est ista celebris, quam fecerunt scribi, 

Si tu michi dederis, ego dabotibi. Finif.”’ 


This song, says Mr. Wright, in his 
introductory observations, 


‘*is supposed to have been written 
during the interdict. In the fourth line 
the lion is said to designate King John, 
and the asses the Bishops ; and at the end 
the King is represented by Jupiter, whilst 
the Pope receives the contemptuous de- 
signation of Pluto.” (p. 14.) 


and in his notes he adds that this infor- 
mation is conveyed in two side notes in 
Flacius Lllyricus, who has printed this 
song in his ‘‘ Varia Doctorum, &c. Poe- 
mata,” with the omission of the three 
first stanzas, which he had previously 
given as a separate song. Mr. Wright 
admits, however, that there is nothing 
to show whether Flacius Illyricus de- 
rived these notes from a MS. or whe- 
ther they were written by him, or by 
Bale, who is also found to quote them. 
In any case, we fecl convinced that the 
explanation is wrong. The three last 
stanzas evidently refer to those who, 
having obtained episcopal dignities by 
bribery at the Roman court, came 
home and recreated their purses by 
selling inferior preferments in a simi- 
lar way. Mr. Wright has well trans- 
lated the line, ‘‘ Redeunt,” &c. 
«They return from the court with 
mitred heads;’’ and the next line 
simply means that whilst the most de- 
serving prelate, a Jupiter, was placed 
in an inferior see, a simoniacal Pluto 
was raised to the highest. If we 
judged only from internal evidence, 
we should say there was nothing in 
this poem that fixed it either to the 
country or the age of King John, much 
less that alluded to him personally ; 
but, as from the evidence of the seve- 
ral MSS. in which it has been found, 
there appears good reason to conclude 
that it was composed either by Walter 
Mapes or some other Englishman of 
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that time,* it certainly had a very good 
claim for admission into the present 
collection, and we may regard it as 
evidence of the deplorable corruption 
of the Church, in its head and its 
branches, in the thirteenth century. 
We do not, however, at all coincide in 
the suggestion that it was written 
during the interdict ; this seems rather 
like the apology of some good Catholic 
for meddling with so flagrant a libel 
against Holy Mother Church. But we 
do not believe any such thing; we re- 
gard it as the indignant expostulation 
of some high-spirited man at a time 
when the high road to Rome was most 
thronged with suitors, and whilst the 
pecuniary exhaustion arising from her 
never ceasing extortions was most se- 
verely felt. ‘The same grievances are 
further depicted in a long English 
poem on “ Simonie,”’ of the time of 
Edward II. which Mr. Wright pro- 
cured from the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh, just in time to include in 
his volume. 

Here, we regret to say, we must 
stop our pen: having first remarked 
that the greater part of the collection 
is accompanied by a close and careful 
English translation—a matter of the 
utmost assistance in the Norman 
French and old English pieces ; that a 
critical review of the subject is given in 
the Introduction, and various matters 
of great antiquarian and literary in- 
terest are illustrated in the Notes ; and 
that an appendix of fifty pages is occu- 
pied with a valuable specimen of the 
veritable French chronicle of Peter of 
Langtoft, of which the English chro- 
nicle published under that name by 
Tom Hearne, was merely a version 
(with alterations), the work of Robert 
de Brunne. These extracts were 
considered by the editor an appro- 
priate addition, in consequence of 
their containing fragments in what 





* In asupplementary note, p. 402, Mr. 
Wright mentions that ‘* Giraldus Cam- 
brensis has inserted a copy of this Song 
in the Speculum Ecclesie, MS. Cotton. 
Tib. B. xin. and attributed it to the 
famous Golias, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be only a fictitious name for 
Walter Mapes. This takes away all 
doubt as to its age, and the explanations 
given by Flacius Illyricus may be right.” 
To the last conclusion we cannot assent. 
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was then termed ryme cowée, or tailed 
rhyme, which are apparently taken 
from the songs of the time. From their 
extreme rudeness, we can imagine 
them to be the most popular songs, of 
the common soldiery, in the whole vo- 
lume. As for instance, the reply of the 
English, when King Edward had for- 
tified Berwick, to ‘‘ the rhymes the 
Scots had formerly sung in mockery of 
the English” — 


ama alee 


Observations on Medical Education. 
By R. Jones. 1839.—It is quite clear that 
the Education of Medical Practitioners 
cannot much longer remain in its present 
unsatisfactory state ; unsatisfactory both 
to themselves and to the public: and we 
are glad to find from this sensible and 
able pamphlet, that the subject will before 
long be brought before Parliament : with 
a view of reforming abuses, and framing 
measures by which a scientific education 
must be attained, before a practitioner 
is allowed to take the health and lives of 
the community under his care. We adt 
vise those interested in the subject care- 
fully to peruse Mr. Jones’s excellent ob- 
servations. 





Iniquities of the Opium trade with 
China. By the Rev. A. S. Thelwall.—The 
Emperor of China, or rather the Chinese 
Government, have been the best commen- 
tators on this volume. The iniquity of 
the opium trade was something prodigi- 
ous; as carried on by a Christian nation, 
it was altogether wicked beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of wickedness. How strange 
the anomaly! we left our own shores to 
visit the benighted nations of the East, 
with a Bible in one hand, and a poisonous 
drug in the other ; with that which was to 
enlighten, and that which was to corrupt : 
performing in the same persons, the offices 
of the ministers of God, and the agents of 
Satan! truly we have thought ourselves 
wiser than the Scripture, and have en- 
deavoured alike to serve both God and 
Mammon. 





Chapters of the Modern History of Bri- 
tish India. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
—The design of this work is judicious, 
and its execution good; it is intended to 
furnish an account of the most prominent 
and interesting scenes and events that 
have occurred in British India during the 
last 30 years; commencing with the 
mutiny of Vellore in 1806, and terminat- 
ing with the Burmese war, and the siege of 
Bhurtpore in 1825. The capture of 
Bourbon and Mauritius established our 








Piket hym and diket him, 
On scorne saiden he,* 
hu best hit mai be. 
He pikes and he dikes, 
On lengthe as him likes, 
als hy mowe best y-se. 


Scatered heir the Scotes, 
Hodred in the[r] hottes, 
never thai ne the ;+ 

Ritht if y rede, 
Thay toumble in Twede 
that wonedt bi the se. 


possession of the Indian seas; the con- 
quest of the Dutch settlements delivered 
us from an artful and grasping enemy. 
Then followed the Nepaul war, and the 
destruction of the Pindarries. The whole 
forms a series of brilliant pictures full of 
high achievements, and proving that the 
most undaunted and desperate courage of 
wild and half savage troops,}j can never 
maintain a successful struggle against the 
deliberate firmness and discipline of the 
English Army. We conquered, and ge- 
nerally conquer, against enormous diffi- 
culties, and with very inferior forces. 





The Exiles of Zillerthal, their per- 
secution and expatriation from the Tyrol, 
translated from the German of Dr. 
Rheinwald, of Basle. By John Saunders, 
12mo. 1840.—A very interesting account 
of the migration of a small Protestant 
community from their patriot homes and 
hearths in the Tyrol, driven by the Ro- 
man Catholic bigotry and oppression to 
find a refuge in Silesia. This concession 
of the Austrian Government to the domi- 
nation of the priesthood is the great stain 
upon the page of its history. This sub- 
ject was first brought before the public in 
a Sermon by Mr. Hartwell Horne, in 1837, 
and lately in an article in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 127.§ 

Motives to the study of Biblical Litera- 
ture, in a course of Lectures. By Wil- 
liam Goodhugh. 1839.—We have read 
through this work with pleasure, and have 
derived from it much useful information ; 
but, from the nature of the subject, it is 
not well adapted for extracts; we will, 
however, give a curious passage on the 





* That is, They said in scorne, Let the 
King pike and dike as he can. 

+ They never thrive. t Dwelt. 

§ Mr. Turnbull in his Austria, vol. 
ii. p. 113, says he ‘‘ discredits the re- 
puted facts on certain occurrences said to 
have recently taken place in the Tyrol.’’ 
This is high authority. 
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Babylonian bricks, p. 61. ‘A traveller 
who has recently explored the ruins of 
Babylon, remarks that on many of the 
bricks he found ten lines of Babylonian 
writing stamped across the angles of the 
brick. These inscriptions appear to have 
been stamped upon the brick while in a 
soft state, by a block of wood, and consist 
of a series of arrow-headed characters, all 
knowledge of which is entirely lost. Mr. 
Rich says, ‘ No idea of the purpose these 
inscriptions were intended to answer, can 
be formed from the situation in which the 
bricks are found. It is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of their being read, 
until after the destruction of the buildings 
they composed. At the ravine of the 
mound of the Kasr or palace, I was pre- 
sent at the extracting above a hundred 
of them, and found that they were all 
placed on the layers of cement with their 
faces or inscribed parts downwards, s0 
that the edges only, which formed the 
front of the wall were visible, and from 
subsequent observation I ascertained this 
to be the case in every ruin where they 
are found, a proof that they were de- 
signedly placed in that manner.’ The 
prospect of one day seeing these inscrip- 
tions decyphered and explained, is not so 
hopeless as it has been deemed. From 
the speeimens now before us, some points 
may be established, the importance of 
which those skilled in the art of decypher- 
ing will readily acknowledge. The lan- 

e may safely be pronounced to be 
Chaldee ; the system of letters an alpha- 
betica] and not a symbolical one, and each 
figure on the bricks a single letter, and 
not a word, or a compound character. 
The number of the different characters, 
with their variations, may therefore be 
easily ascertained. Any one, however, 
who ventures on the task, should have a 
thorough knowledge of the Chaldean lan- 
guage, as well as indefatigable application. 
Aided by these qualifications, and fur- 
nished with a sufficient quantity of speci- 
mens, he might undertake the labour with 
some prospect of success. Some of these 
bricks may be seen in the British Museum, 
as well as the inscribed cylinders.” 





Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 2nd 
Edition. 8v0.—This edition is a great im- 
provement on the former, possessing an 
additional lecture, and many additions, 
with an address on the death of Flaxman, 
by Sir R. Westmacott. Though we must 
in truth say that the lectures of this amia- 
ble and excellent artist never satisfied 
us, either as to the curiosity of the ma- 
terials or the philosophy of the reflections ; 
and though we still expect some produc- 
tion on sculpture, like the essays on the 


Gent, Mag. Vot, XIII. 


sister art by Reynolds and Opie ; neverthe- 
less the student will find much worthy of 
his attention in the history of the art as 
here given; and the man of taste will 
thankfully listen to the remarks of one of 
the most eminent of modern sculptors on 
those works which it formed the study of 
his life to appreciate and emulate. 





Thoughts on Duelling and the Christian 
Character. 1840.—We remember the 
time when duels were as plenty as black- 
berries, every theatre, coffee house, and 
race-course furnishing their heroes. With 
the spread of better and more Christian 
feelings, these barbarous acts of lawless 
and ignorant times are now but little 
known. Neither the voice of society nor 
the majesty of the law would now bear the 
ruffians who used a few years since to 
bully the timid, and swagger through their 
time, like so many Thrasos or Bobadils, 
fancying ferocity was courage, and a quar- 
relsome disposition the proof of manly 
spirit. We venture to say that in a few 
years a duel will be so rare as rarely to be 
heard of; and even now we think that 
the feelings of the community go so 
together with the law of the country that 
there will be little difficulty in altogether 
suppressing such acts of folly, madness, 
and guilt, especially as they are now so 
rare. 


“ numero vix sunt totidem quot 


Thebarum porte, vel divitis ostia Nili.’’ 





Trip to the far West. By B. P. Smith. 
1840.—Mr. Smith left his cottage at 
Camberwell to explore the beauties of 
Cornwall, which he has faithfully and gra- 
phically described. His description of the 
Carcclaze mine (the only open tin mine 
in Cornwall) and of St. Michael’s Mount 
are of peculiar interest, but he should here 
have quoted from Mr. Bowles’s beautiful 
lines on the latter place. 





Poems, by John Sterling. 1839.—~ 
The Sexton’s Daughter is the chief 
poem in the volume. It is too long, and 
is deficient in materials, considering that 
it occupies the space of a hundred pages, 
The versification and verbal expression are 
good, but the effect of the whole is Janguid. 
We should say that the author should en- 
deavour to condense his thoughts, and 
take care that he does not fall into an 
imitation of Wordsworth. We think the 
following stanzas well expressed, produc- 
ing the picturesque effect designed. 
‘There is an old and costly room of state, 

With roof deep groin’d of biazon’d shields 

and flowers ; 
2Q 
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And arras rich, with gold and silver bright, 
Hangs round the walls, and shews green 
forest bowers. 
And figures blent of giant, dwarf and knight, 
Of lady fair, and palfry, hawk and hound, 
Amid these leafy cells the gaze invite : 
Invite, yet mock,—for leaves half close them 
round. 
In order set are works of regal price ; 
Quaint carven chair and table, chest and 


lute ; 
And web of scarlet, black and gold device, 
Spread o’er the floor, makes every footstep 
mute. {stone 
The window shafts and loops of branching 
Are gemmed with panes of each imperial hue ; 
Where saints and angels, from the stars new 


flown, 
With streams of crystal splendour flood 
the view,”’ &c. 





Sermons preached at Cambridge. 1839. 
By Henry Melvill, B.D. 8vo.— Mr. 
Melvill always writes with knowledge and 
eloquence. His language is copious and 
flowing ; his arguments fairly and forcibly 
stated, and he appears completely free 
from the bias and prejudices of any sect. 
These Sermons, delivered at Cambridge 
before the students, were printed at their 
desire. The first, on ‘‘ Idle Words,’’ is 
excellent, and the fifth Sermon, ‘‘ The 
Greater than Jonas,” is admirably con- 
structed, and written with great feeling. 
In all there are passages of superior ele- 
gance. Weare very sorry to find Mr. 
Melvill saying in his advertisement— 
‘* that the publication called * The Pulpit’ 
so injures him by printing his discourses, 
as scarcely to leave him any property in 
the produce of his own thought and toil.’’ 
This, indeed, is using the Temple of God 
for the purposes of Mammon ! 





Voyages of the Dutch Brig Dourga 
through the Moluccan Archipelago, &c. 
By Kolff, jun. 1840.—It appears that the 
numerous islands lying between the Mo- 
luccan and northern coasts of Australia 
have been but little known, and no account 
of them has been made public, with the 
exception of one book. These islands 
were never visited by Europeans previous 
to 1636, The Dutch first gained posses- 
sion of some of these islands, and carried 
on a lucrative trade with Japan; but their 
monopoly induced other nations, as the 
French and English, to cultivate spices 
in the Isle of Bourbon, and on the west 
coast of Sumatra. The foundation of 
Singapore by Sir Stamford Raffles, in 
1819, was a wise measure, formed on 
statesman-like views, and made an im- 
portant era in the history of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is much interesting 
and entertaining information in these vo- 
lumes. It is a curious fact in the distri- 
bution of animals—‘“‘ that monkeys do not 
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exist on the Ki and Tenember islands, and 
that, throughout the whole Moluccan 
Archipelago, they are only to be found 
on the island of Batchian, near the south 
end of Gilolo.”’ 


Sketches of a Missionary'’s Travels in 
Egypt. By R. M. Macbriar. 1839.— 
Mr. Macbriar is not a very learned tra- 
veller, and not sufficiently particular, for 
our taste, in his accounts of objects well 
worthy of remark. His observation on 
the cedar of Lebanon is a strong proof of 
this (p. 112); but his volume is written 
with ease and in good taste and feeling, 
and will form an entertaining companion, 
and a useful one, to those who follow 
his footsteps. His account of the Slave 
Trade, still existing in undiminished 
horors on the western shores of Africa, 
is very afflicting, and calls loudly for the 
strong arm of national interference. 





Prince Albert, and the House of Sas- 
ony, with a Particular Memoir of the 
Reigning Family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
By Frederick Shoberl, Esg. 8vo. (Col- 
burn).—This interesting resumé of the 
history of one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families among the sovereign 
houses of Germany, is at once well timed 
and well considered, qualities which are 
seldom found united in works the publica- 
tion of which is hastened to meet some 
temporary occasion. Mr. Shoberl pub- 
lished an ‘ Historical Account of the 
House of Saxony,’’ so long ago as the 
period of the marriage of Prince Leopold 
and the Princess Charlotte of Wales : and, 
relying upon the advantages of his per- 
sonal knowledge of Germany, and the best 
sources of information, he now comes for- 
ward, as he did then, to flout away the 
many false, absurd, and erroneous stories, 
which ignorance and misconception na- 
turally send abroad, and to gratify the 
laudable curiosity of the people of Eng- 
land, respecting the ‘“ birth, parentage, 
and education’’ of one respecting whom 
they now have every right to seek that sa- 
tisfaction. We shall not here quote those 
passages of the work which are of most 
popular and immediate interest, as they 
have already gone the round of the daily 
papers; but we shall content ourselves 
with a reference to two or three other 
curious points. We find that the first 
Albert Duke of Saxony died in 1260, and 
that the present Prince Royal of Saxony, 
—the first born to that dignity (in 1828), 
is also named Aibert. Frederick the Se- 
cond, who died in 1483, left two nephews 
his heirs, named, as the present Princes 
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of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Ernest and Al- 
bert, who were the founders of two dis- 
tinct lines, which still subsist in the house 
of Saxony. The Albertine, or younger 
branch, supplanted the elder or Ernestine 
line, in the year 1547, when the Elector 
John-Frederick I. was taken prisoner by 
the Emperor Charles V. and his domi- 
nions declared forfeited, in consequence 
of his firm adherence to the doctrines of 
the Reformation, as declared in the Con- 
fession at Augsburg. From this memo- 
rable Elector descend in the male line all 
the modern houses of Saxe-Meinengen, 
Saxe- Altenburg, and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
together with others now extinct. The 
line of Saxe-Coburg, originally Saxe-Saal- 
feld, was the youngest and least endowed 
of all. By a succession of fortunate alli- 
ances its rank has gradually advanced ; 
and the extent of the present Duke’s do- 
minions are more than double what they 
were before 1815, now comprising 795 
English square miles. The first wife of 
the present Duke (and mother of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert) was Louisa 
Dorothea, Princess of Saxe Gotha, niece 
to the last Duke of the former House of 
Gotha, which became extinct in 1825. 
Louisa-Dorothea was great-granddaugh- 
ter of Frederick III. brother to Augusta 
Princess of Wales, the mother of King 
George the Third. Prince Albert is thus 
related to the other branches of the Royal 
Family of Great Britain, as well as to 
Queen Victoria through his aunt the 
Duchess of Kent. We shall now make a 
few extracts in reference to those who 
have absurdly brought forward Prince Al- 
bert’s descent from the first Protestant 
Elector of Saxony as a sufficient answer 
to the scruples of Protestant England, 
when she asked for a declaration of the 
faith of the future Consort of her Queen. 
We will not exclude what we find in p. 109, 
that the Elector Frederick Augustus I. the 
ancestor of the present King of Saxony, 
was elected King of Poland in 1697, 
‘having previously, in order to qualify 
himself for that dignity, exchanged the 


Protestant for the Catholic faith, to 
which his successors have ever since ad- 
hered.”’* He was of the Albertine line : 
but again, in p. 169, we find, that Fre- 
derick IV. Duke of Saxe Gotha, (the 
great-uncle of Prince Albert,) ‘‘ in 1807 
adopted the Catholic faith in Rome ;”’ 
and in p. 208, that George-Frederick-Au- 
gustus, (the uncle of Prince Albert), 
** married in 1816, a Catholic lady, 
Marie-Antoinette Gabrielle, daughter of 
Prince Francis von Kohary;” and fur- 
ther (p. 209), that ‘* As he became the 
founder of a Catholic line of the House 
of Coburg, all his children having been 
brought up in that religion, he was 
obliged at his marriage to renounce, by 
a particular act, the right of succession 
to the patrimonial possessions in Saxony, 
on behalf of himself and his descendants.” 
It is this Prince whose son has become 
the Consort of the Queen of Portugal, 
and whose daughter’s marriage with the 
Duc de Nemours is now upon the ¢apis. 
Of these facts some rumours had reached 
the ears of the people of England, and 
they knew that the Prince, who was once 
the consort of their Princess Charlotte, 
had become the sovereign of catholic Bel- 
gium ; their fears, therefore, were natu- 
ral, and they might fairly claim some bet- 
ter assurance than the appeal to a genea- 
logical descent from a Protestant confes- 
sor who flourished three centuries. ago. 
They must look rather to the education 
and personal character of the living Prince. 
He was educated at the Protestant Uni- 
versity of Bonn in Prussia; and for his 
sentiments we are toldin p. 241, he “has 
often declared himself prouder of the dis- 
tinction’’ of being descended from the 
Elector John-Frederick I. ‘than of any 
personal advantage that he enjoys.” We 
trust that this pride is founded on reli- 
gious conviction; and shall now con- 
clude by extracting one of the many inte- 
resting historical anecdotes with which 
Mr. Shoberl has diversified his pages. 
We select it from its bearing. upon 
English history, and the opinions which 





* In p. 185, we are told, that Prince Frederick-William of Saxe Altenburg ‘ mar- 
ried, in 1834, the Countess of Shrewsbury, created Princess Talbot by the King of 
Bavaria.’”? We find no notice of this in our English Peerages ; but we presume the 
lady in question is Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. James Hoey of Dublin, and widow of 
Charles 15th Earl of Shrewsbury, who died in 1827. Our peerages have stated, that: 
the Princess Mary-Alathea-Beatrix Talbot, the elder daughter of the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was married last year to the Prince Filippo Doria-Pamfili- Landi, 
had been raised to the rank of a Princess by the King of Bavaria ; but probably this 
is an error; and Mr. Shoberl is more correct. The present Queen of Bavaria is a 
sister of the Prince Frederick-William of Saxe Altenburg. Bavaria is a Catholic 
state: and these connexions seem to intimate, that some little ** popery ’’ has crept 
into this house of Saxe also. 
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foreigners seem to have entertained of the 
wealth of England, even three centuries 
ago :— 

‘* This prince had the misfortune to 
unite the ambition of recovering the do- 
minions and dignities of which his father 
had been dispossessed, with extreme cre- 
dulity ; qualities which rendered him an 
easy dupe to designing persons, and finally 
occasioned the loss of his states and his 
liberty. Thus we find, that he was selected 
in 1558, by a female adventurer, who pre- 
tended to be his aunt, Anne of Cleves, 
the divorced wife of Henry VIII. of 
England, as a fit subject for her imposi- 
tions. She pretended, that the report of 
the death of the princess, whom she per- 
sonated, was false; and that she had 
escaped to the Continent with prodigious 
wealth in money and jewels, among which 
were the Crown jewels of England, a 
great part of which treasures she pro- 
mised to the Duke and his brothers, 
After she had thus amused him for a 
year and a half, the accounts which 
reached him from various quarters ex- 
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cited suspicion ; the pretended Queen un- 
derwent various examinations, in each of 
which she told a different story respect- 
ing her origin and circumstances. At 
length she was led to the scaffold, as if 
for execution, and there solemnly de- 
clared, that she was an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Cleves. The family 
of the latter, however, denied all know- 
ledge of the fact; and one John von 
Froemont, in a letter to the senate of 
Niiremberg, whom she had solicited to 
take charge of part of her treasures, says 
that, after great trouble, she was at length 
brought to confess, that she was the 
daughter of a count, and had been wait- 
ing-woman to Queen Anne, whose seal 
and other valuables she had contrived to 
secure after her death; that, moreover, 
she had been mistress to Henry VIII. 
and the principal cause of his separation 
from the Queen. She was doomed to 
solitary imprisonment; but whether death 
released her from it, or she was set at 
liberty after the deposition of John Fre- 
derick, is not known.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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Lives of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest; with Anecdotes 
of their Courts. By Miss AGNtes Strick- 
LAND. Dedicated by Permission to Her 
Majesty. Sm. 8vo. with Portraits. 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Popular Progress in 
English History ; being an Introduction 
to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century. By Joun 
Forster, esq. of the Inner Temple. feap. 
2s. 6d. 

Prince Albert and the House of Saxony; 
with a particular Memoir of the reign- 
ing Family of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. By 
FrepERIC SHOBERL, esq. post 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Prince Albert: his Country and Kin- 
dred. Imp. 8vo. embellished with 15 
fine engravings on Wood. 4s. 

Memoirs and Letters of Madame Mali- 
bran. By the Countess MERLIN. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with Portrait. 21s. 

Turner’s Lives of Eminent Unitari- 
ans. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Politics, &e. 

China; an Outline of its Government, 
Laws, and Policy, and of the British and 
Foreign Embassies to, and intercourse 
with, that Empire. With a Chart of Can- 
ton River. By Perer Auser, M.R.A.S. 
late Secretary to the Hon. East India 
Company. 8yo. 10s, Gd. bds. 








Considerations respecting the Trade 
with China. By Joseru THomson, late 
of the East India House. post 8vo. 5e. 

The United States of North America as 
they are—not as they are generally de- 
scribed; being a Cure for Radicalism. 
By Tuomas Broruers, Resident in the 
United States fifteen years. 8vo. 18s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Pacet’s Hungary and Transylvania. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

LatHam’s Norway and Norwegians. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Lioyp (Major Sir W.) and Capt. A. 
Gerarp’s Tours in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, with Maps. Edited by Geo. Lloyd. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Social Life in Germany. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine. By M. F. 
pe Geramp, Monk of La Trappe. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. 

A Winter in Iceland and Lapland. By 
the Hon. ArtHUR DILLON. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham. By Rorert 
Surtees, esq. of Mainsforth, F.S.A. 
With a Memoir of the Author; by 
Grorce Taytor, esq. of Witton-le- 
Wear. Vol. IV. fol. 6/. 6s. large paper 
107. 10s. 

Southwold and its Vicinity, By R. 
Wake, 8vo. 108. Gd. 
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The History of Christianity, from the 
Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Pa- 
ganism in the Roman Empire. By the 
Rev. H. H. Mirman. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Discourses on Special Occasions by 
the late Rev. Rosert S. M’Axt, LL.D. 
With a Sketch of his Life and Character, 
by the Rev. Rarpwo Warptaw, D.D. 
2 large vols. @vo. 24s. 

CaRMIcHAEL on the Scriptures. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 21s. 

Discourses on the Prophecies. 
J.H. Topp. 8vo. 14s. 

The Primitive Doctrine of Regenera- 
tion; sought for in Holy Scripture, and 
investigated through the medium of writ- 
ten documents of Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quity. By Grorce STanLtey Faser, 
B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons; byC.F.Cui.pe. @vo. 10s.6d. 

Eight Sermons on the Eleventh Chap- 
ter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. By the 
late E.T. Vaucuan, M.A. Vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on our Saviour’s Dis- 
course, touching the Destruction of the 
Temple, and the End of the World. By 
the Rev. Joun Stonarp, D.D. Rector 
of Aldingham, Lancashire. vo. Gs. 6d. 

The Clergyman’s Parish Book ; or, the 
Vineyard in Order. By the Rev. CHARLES 
B. Tayier, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, 
Chester. Post 4to. 6s. 

Joys of Heaven. ByaLayman. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 


By 


Dramatic Literature. 


Middleton’s Works. Edited by the Rev. 
A. Dyce. 5 vols. post 8vo. 42s. 

A brief View of the English Drama, 
from the earliest Period to the present 
Time ; with Suggestions for Elevating 
the present State of the Art, and improv- 
ing the Condition of its Professors. By 
F.G. Tomuins. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

On Stage Effect. By E. Maurw. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

Poetry. 


Arrp’s Othuriel, and other Poems. 
Bvo. ds. 

TrovuGutTon’s Nina Sforza; a Tra- 
gedy. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

The Angelicon: a Gallery of Sonnets 
on the Divine Attributes, the Passions, 
the Graces, and the Virtues. By the 
Rev. H. D. Ryper, M.A. late of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 3s. Gd. 

Songs of Home, with Illustrations, by 
Merapows. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Czar, a Romance of History. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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Records of Real Life. By Miss Prcor. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Fitzwiggins. By the Author of ‘‘ Syden- 
ham.’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Lady Jane Grey, by M1LLER. 
post 4vo. 31s. 6d. 

Cousin Geoffrey, edited by THEopoRE 
Hook. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Real and the Ideal. 2 vols. post 
avo. 21s. 

Saucy Jack and the Indiaman. 2 vols. 
fcap. 18s. 

Montacute, or a New Home. By Mrs. 
M. Cavers. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

128. 
Ingoldsby Legends, or Mirth and Morals. 
post, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Holme Park, a Tale. 
SHIELD. 12mo. 4s. 


3 vols. 


8vo. 


By Mary Jane 


Natural History. 


Illustrations of the Breed of the Do- 
mestic Animals of the British Islands. 
By Davin Low, F.R.S.E. Part I. 4to. 
21s. coloured. 

NewMaAn’s British Ferns, with Illus- 


trations. 8vo. 10s. 
A Treatise on the Insects injurious to 
the Gardener, Forester, and Farmer. 


Translated from the German of M. Kot- 
LAR, with Notes by J. O. Wesrwoop, 
esq. feap. 8vo. 7s. 

The History of Bees. (Jardine’s Natur- 
alist’s Library, vol. xxvi.) Sm. 8vo. 6s. 

The Young Naturalist’s Journal ; or, 
the Travels of Agnes Merton and her 
Mamma. By Mrs. Loupon, With 23 
engravings. 48. 

Science. 

A Manual of Geology; with a Glossary 
and Index. By Wittiam Maceiiui- 
vRAyY, M.A., F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 


6vo. 
4s. Gd. 

Recreations in Astronomy. By the 
Rev. Lewis Tomtirnson, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

Law. 


An Historical Sketch of the Law of 
Copyright ; with Remarks on Serjeant 
Talfourd’s proposed Bill, and an Appen- 
dix containing the Law of Copyright in 
Foreign Countries. By Joun Lownprs, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader, 
os. 

The Practice of the Superior Courts of 
Law at Westminster. By Rospert Lusn, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, Special Pleader. 1 vol. 
8vo. Part I. 15s. 


Medicine. 


Aphorisms on the Treatment and Ma- 
nagement of the Insane; with Considera- 
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tions on Public and Private Lunatic Asy- 
lums, pointing out the Errors in the pre- 
sent System. By J. G. Mituincen, M.D. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. 

On the Use of Mercury. By G. G. 
Sicmonp, M.D. 4s. 

Dictionaries. 

Greek and English Lexicon to the New 
Testament. By the Rev. S. T. Bioom- 
FIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 9s. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical, of the various Countries, 
Places, and Principal natural Objects in 
the World. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, esq. 
Part I. 8vo. (to be continued Monthly). 
58. 





ABBOTSFORD CLUB. 

Feb. 3. The annual general meeting of 
the Abbotsford Club was held within the 
Hall of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, David Irving, esq. LL.D. in the 
chair. The works issued since last annual 
meeting were laid on the table, viz. :— 

I. “ Inventaire Chronologique des Do- 
cumens relatifs 4 1’ Histoire d’ Ecosse con- 
servés aux Archives du Royaume a Paris.’’ 
l{vol. Printed by the Club. (See our 
September Magazine, p. 287.) 

II. ‘* Davidis Humii de Familia Humia 
Wedderburnensi Liber.’’ 1 vol. Presented 
by John Miller, esq. M.D. 

III. ‘‘ Selections from the Registers of 
the Presbytery of Lanark, 1623-1709.” 
1 vol. Presented by John Robertson, esq. 

The sheets of the Anglo-Norman Ro- 
mance of ‘ Fregus,’’ and of the ‘ Tulli- 
bardine Papers,’’ about to be issued by the 
Club, were exhibited by the secretary. 
Contributions were announced as in pre- 
paration by John Payne Collier, esq. and 
the Rev. James Morton, B.D. ; and several 
manuscripts of interest and importance 
were remitted for consideration to the 
council, 





THE SPALDING CLUB. 

At a meeting held in the Royal Hotel at 
Aberdeen, on the 23rd of December, the 
Hon. the Lord Provost in the chair, it was 
resolved to form a society, to be called the 
Sratpinc Civs for Printing the Histori- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, Topographical, Genea- 
logical, and Literary remains of the North- 
Eastern Counties of Scotland. The Earl of 
Aberdeen was elected President, Viscount 
Arbuthnott, Vice-President; and a Council 
of thirty-one nominated; of whom John 
Stuart, esq. Advocate, was elected Secre- 
tary, and John Blaikie, esq. Advocate, 
Treasurer. The objects of the Club are 
defined to be the printing of inedited ma- 
nuscripts, and the reprinting of works of 
sufficient rarity and importance to make 
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such reprints desirable. The annual sub- 
scription is fixed at one guinea. We are 
informed that the number of 300 members, 
to which it was originally proposed to limit 
the society, is now filled up ; but that it is 
expected that the number will be increased 
to 500, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Report of the Council of this Insti- 
tution, issued at the close of its twenty- 
first year, announces their distribution of 
the Premiums placed at their disposal by the 
munificence of the late President. To Mr. 
Jones a Telford Medal in Silver and Twenty 
Guineas for a description of the Westmin- 
ster Sewerage. This laborious communi- 
cation forms a record which is nearly un- 
paralleled, and which must beof great value 
as a source of information in all future 
works of this nature, when other, and par- 
ticularly foreign, cities carry into effect a 
system of drainage, in which they are at 
present so deficient. The same premium 
has been awarded to Mr. Wood for a paper 
on Warming and Ventilating. This com- 
munication contains a detailed account of 
the principles on which the salubrity of the 
atmosphere in crowded rooms depends, 
and the various methods which have been 
adopted for warming andventilation. This 
subject is of the highest importance to the 
manufacturing poor, who are compelled to 
work in crowded rooms at high tempera- 
tures. 

The Council have also awarded a Telford 
Medal in Silver to Charles Wye Williams, 
for his communication on the Properties, 
Uses, and Manufacture of Turf Coke and 
Peat Resin Fuel; and to Mr. E. Woods, 
for his communication on Locomotive 
Engines ;—a Telford Medal in Bronze, 
and Books to the value of three guineas, 
to Mr. R. W. Mylne, for his communica- 
tion on the Well sunk at the reservoir of 
the New River Company at the Hamp- 
stead Road; to Lieut. Pollock, for his 
drawings and description of the Coffre 
Dam at Westminster Bridge; and to Mr. 
Redman, for his drawings and account of 
Bow Bridge. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 6 Mr. Chawner in the chair. 
Mr. James Pennethorne was elected Fel- 
low, and Mr. James Bell an Associate of 
the Institute. A paper was read by Mr. 
Edward I’Anson on the Temple of Vic- 
tory Apteros at Athens; and various 
drawings were exhibited illustrative of its 
state of restoration in the spring of 1836. 
The foundations of this temple were first 
cleared in 1835; since when all the frag- 
ments have been carefully collected and 
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put together. It was built 472 years be- 
fore Christ, and was destroyed by the 
Turks in 1684 or 1685, in order that they 
might construct batteries on its site. 

Mr. Donaldson read a memoir of Am- 
manatti the architect of the bridge della 
Santa Trinita at Florence. Relative to 
the form of the arches of this bridge there 
has been much dispute ; Mr. Donaldson 
was of opinion, from two admeasurements 
made by him, that they were pointed now, 
whatever might have been their form be- 
fore the settlement of the structure. 

Mention was made of two important 
buildings in Denmark ascribed to Inigo 
Jones. 

Jan. 20. Mr. G. Basevi in the chair. 
A letter was read from M. Bianci, corres- 
ponding member, touching his researches 
at Postum. Mr. C. J. Richardson pre- 
sented some drawings of a staircase in 
Maiden Lane designed by Inigo Jones. 
Mr. George Godwin, jun. read a commu- 
nication accompanying a copy of Chevreul’s 
work ** De la loi du Contraste simultané 
des Couleurs,’’ directing the attention of 
the Institute to the subject. Mr. John 
Crake was elected Fellow, and Mr. A. F. 
Ashton, Associate. 

An essay on the history of Greco-Rus- 
sian Ecclesiastical architecture, illustrated 
by examples and an original design, by 
Herr Hallmann, architect, from Hanover, 
was then read. Tracing the progress of 
architecture in Russia from the end of the 
tenth century (at which time Vladimir the 
Great was Emperor,) the paper concluded 
with an interesting comparison of the 
churches of the East, those of Russia, and 
of the West. 

Feb. 3. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 
Amongst other donations Mr. C. H. Smith 
presented a valuable series of specimens of 
building stones, mostly collected during 
the late journey of inquiry concerning 
stone for the new houses of parliament. 

A paper was read on Arabesque decora- 
tions, with especial reference to those of 
the Vatican, by Mr. Ambrose Poynter. 
The writer, remarked the artist, should 
endeavour, not merely to copy the ancients, 
but to think like them : in order to dowhich 
it was necessary to investigate the prin- 
ciples which had actuated them; and having 
determined these, to take them for guides. 
In pursuing this investigation we should 
find that nature was the great source of 
their inspiration. In their ornaments 
both the animal and vegetable kingdom 
were largely drawn upon, and in the first 
instance the objects represented were ac- 
curately drawn; they afterwards degene- 
rated, odd combinations arose, and a cer- 
tain number of conventional forms grew 
out of them, all of which however may be 
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traced to their origin in nature. Pope 
had rightly said, ‘* True art is nature to 
advantage dressed.’’ How far good taste 
had been impeded by the introduction of 
the Arabesque decorations was uncertain— 
the writer himself thought, not at all; 
although both Vitruvius and Pliny amongst 
the ancients had protested against their 
use. The decorations in the Vatican were 
designed by Raffaelle, and executed under 
his direction by his disciple Giulio Romano 
and others. The one directing mind was 
clearly visible, but the details had been 
evidently filled up by the several artists 
employed. Quatremére de Quincy was of 
opinion that the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon were executed in a similar manner, 
Phidias himself being the chief director. 

While on this subject we would make 
one remark with regard to the present 
state of decorative art in England. The 
true artist is now seldom employed. Up- 
holsterers and paper-hangers, possessing 
capital and the confidence of the rich, 
have succeeded in obtaining almost ex- 
clusive influence over internal decorations : 
the arehitect is no longer consulted, and 
the result is, as might be expected, most 
disastrous to art. 





The Royal Botanic Society of London 
have offered a premium of 50 guineas for 
the best design for laying out the grounds 
of the society in the inner circle of the 
Regent’s Park. 

The Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society have also offered 
a premium of 50/. and a second of 251. 
for designs for a New Normal School 
Establishment. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 12. A very interesting communi- 
cation was read from the Rev. Mr. Tucker, 
formerly of Corpus Christi College, now 
a Missionary at Madras, requesting the 
Society, in the name of the Church in 
India, to furnish designs for several parish 
churches, and drawings of details, with a 
view to the introduction of Gothic Archi- 
tecture into India, and stating that no less 
than eight parish churches are in imme- 
diate contemplation in the diocese of 
Madras alone. A letter was also read 
from Mr. Hussey of Birmingham, a Mem- 
ber of the Society whose advice had been 
requested by the Committee, containing 
some useful suggestions for carrying this 
plan into effect ; recommending that the 
drawings should be lithographed, and that 
the Society should request the aid of the 
friends of the Church in India not only in 
Oxford, but in Cambridge and other 
places, towards the accomplishment of so 
important an object. 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES,. 

Feb. 6. John Gage Rokewode, esq. 
Director, in the chair. 

Thomas Baylis, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
very beautiful silver reliquary. It is spiral 
in shape, and stands about 18 inches high. 
Its design comprises three architectural 
stories, or tiers of niches, containing gilt 
figures of the Rood and sixteen Saints. 
Its other ornaments are demi-angels, long 
projecting gargoiles, arched tracery, 
crockets, &c. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq, F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an impression of a seal recently 
found at Cambridge. It is of a small oval 
form. Its centre is occupied by a shield, 
charged with a cross ragulée, surmount- 
ed by the instruments of the Passion, 
combined saltirewise; and below in a 
niche is a figure kneeling in prayer. 
The legend, S Dicarii Custodis Can- 
tabrigie. The period of the workman- 
ship is the latter part of the 14th century ; 
but who the Custos Cantabrigie was has 
not been ascertained. 

The remainder was read of Mr. God- 
win’s letter on the Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of Normandy, relating to Coutances, 
Falaise, &c. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, F.S.A. 
communicated a very complete architec- 
tural description of the Norman castle of 
Orford in Suffolk, with conjectures upon 
the destinations to which the several 
existing parts of the building were as- 
signed ; accompanied by a large plan, and 
several views. This was partly read, and 
the remainder postponed. 

Feb. 13. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

John Buckler, esq. F.S.A. presented a 
drawing of the interior of the west end of 
St. Mary Overies church, Southwark 
(lately pulled down), with a brief expla- 
natory letter. 

Mr. Richard Davis communicated an 
account of the discovery of several Roman 
urns, about half a mile east of Edenbridge 
in Kent. They were of half-burnt clay, 
from 11 to 12 inches high, and contained 
calcined bones. 

The reading of Mr. Hartshorne’s dis- 
sertation on Orford Castle was then con- 
cluded. 

Feb. 20. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Count Pompeo Litta, of Milan, author 
of the ‘* Famiglie celebri Italiani,” was 
elected a Foreign Member of the Society. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. presented 
a copy of a pen-and-ink drawing of a por- 
trait preserved in the archives of Dul- 
wich College, and supposed by him to re- 
present — it is drawn by the 
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player Henslow on the back of a letter 
addressed to himself, among a small col- 
lection of similar roughly sketched por- 
traits. 

A paper was then read from R. L, 
Pearsall, esq. giving an account of some 
extensive researches made by him in Ger- 
many relative to Judicial Combats, and the 
various modes of duelling authorised and 
practised in ancient times. It was illus- 
trated by a numerous series of drawings 
derived from printed books and MSS. 

H. W. Pickersgill, esq. R.A. exhibited a 
mace and a battle-axe. The former was evi- 
dently a modern fabrication, having a gene- 
ral resemblance only to the form of an an- 
cient mace, but nothing of antique style in 
the character of its ornaments. The battle- 
axe is handsome, of steel, ornamented with 
silver; and having the arms of Poland, 
with the name of ‘‘ Stanislaus 1660.” 





ROMAN INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED ON 
THE COAST OF GLAMORGAN. 

At Port Talbot, near Aberavon, Gla- 
morganshire, a Roman inscription has 
been discovered, of which the following 
transcript has been communicated to ‘‘ the 
Cambrian,’’ by Mr. Talbot, the proprietor 
of Margam Abbey and Park :— 

IMP, C. FLAV. M. MAXIMINO 
INVICTO AVGVS. 

A difficulty is presented by the above 
reading, because it does not appear that 
Maximinus I., who assumed the imperial 
purple A. D. 235, or Maximinus II., who 
was raised to the same dignity A. D. 305, 
ever bore the prenomen of Flavius. 
A correspondent of the Cambrian paper 
suggests that there must have been an 
error in copying the stone, and that either 
Magnus Maximus, who was Emperor in . 
Britain and Gaul A. D. 383, or his son 
Flavius Victor, whom he declared Cesar, 
and who shared the imperial dignity with 
him, is the person intended. He imagines 
that the letter M. after Flav. may, on 
closer inspection, turn out to be a Vi. for 
Victor. Too much caution cannot be 
used in copying ancient inscriptions ; and 
we shall be happy to hear that a rubbing 
on soft paper, or a cast in plaster of the 
above, is laid on the table of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Glamorgan and Monmouthshire are 
peculiarly rich in relics of the Romano- 
British age, and the inscriptions on mo- 
numental and votive stones, which are 
scattered up and down in those counties, 
and throughout Wales in general, deserve 
to be collected, before the silent unceasing 
operation of the rains of heaven has still 
further effaced them. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Jan. 24. 

Lord John Russell brought forward 
the subject of a Provision ror Prince 
ALBERT; detailing the precedents which 
appeared to him to bear upon the question. 
In the cases of Prince George of Denmark 
and Queen Caroline, the consortof George 
II. 100,0007. a-year was settled by Parli- 
ment, in the event of their surviving the 
Sovereign. The Princess Dowager of 
Wales, the mother of George III. hadan 
annuity for life of 50,0007. Queen Char- 
lotte, the consort of George III. had 
a dower of 100,000/. a-year settled upon 
her in case she should survive his Ma- 
jesty; and in the late reign a similar 
dower was voted to Queen Adelaide, in 
the event of ber surviving King William 
IV. In the case of Prince Leopold, 
50,000/. a-year was granted in case he 
should survive the princess. With these 
several precedents before him, the pro- 
position that he wished to make was, 
that the House should empower Her 
Majesty to grant an annual sum of 
50,000/. a-year out of the Consolidated 
Fund to Prince Albert upon his mar- 
riage, and to continue for the whole of 
his life. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 27. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the se- 
cond reading of Prince ALnert’s Natu- 
RALIZATION Bitt. The Duke of Wel- 
lington noticed the insertion of a clause, 
** to give to the said Prince Albert, for and 
during the term of his natural life, such 
place, precedence, and rank, after Her Ma- 
jesty, in Parliament and elsewhere, as Her 
Majesty shall deem fit and proper, any 
law, statute, or custom, to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” He had not been 
made aware of this clause till last night, 
and he must ask that the debate be ad- 
journed till Friday ; which was done. 

In the House or Commons, Lord 
John Russell moved a resolution autho- 
rizing Her Majesty to grant 50,0007. 
a-year to Prince Albert. Mr. Hume 
thought the grant large and excessive, 
and therefore moved as an amend- 
ment, that the grant be 21,0007. The 
House divided, for the amendment 
38, against it 305, majority 267. Col. 
Sibthorp then moved a second amend- 
ment, substituting 30,0007. which was 
supported by Mr. Goulburn, Sir J. Gra- 
ham, and Sir R. Peel, who thought 

Gent. Mac. Vot. XIII. 








30,0007. a just and liberal allowance for 
the joint lives of the Queen and the 
Prince, and for the Prince’s possible sur- 
vivorship, should there be no issue ; if an 
heir should be born, then the 30,000/. 
might properly be advanced to 50,000/. ; 
and, should there be a numerous issue, it 
would be reasonable to make a still fur- 
ther increase, such as would befit the 
father of a large family of royal children. 
Those events would justify the augmen- 
tation, by giving a guarantee for the 
Prince’s permanent residence in, and at- 
tachment to, this country. He showed 
the inapplicability of the precedents in 
the cases of Queens-Consort, and ani- 
madverted upon the instance of Prince 
Leopold’s 50,000/. ; as the whole country 
had cried out that that allowance was ex- 
cessive: and, on the House again divid- 
ing, the numbers were, for the amend- 
ment 262, for the motion 158, majority 
against Ministers 104. 

Jan. 28. Sir J. Y. Buller brought for- 
ward the motion of WANT OF CONFIDENCE 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION, which he cha- 
racterised as a government not arraying 
itself on the side of good order, but 
rather, by its support of agitation in Ire- 
land, inducing disorder in England—a 
government allied with the enemies of 
the established religion, and joining in 
every attack upon the Church. He re- 
ferred in addition to their conduct on the 
church-rates—on the education grant— 
and on the provision for Sir J. Newport 
—their opening of the ballot and corn 
law questions—and their encouragement 
of Socialism ; and concluded by moving 
that the House resolve ‘‘ that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as at present consti- 
tuted, does not possess the confidence of 
this House.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Alderman Thompson ; and the de- 
fence of the Ministry was commenced by 
Sir Geo. Grey, whose speech was con- 
sidered the best delivered on that side of 
the House throughout the debate ; which 
was continued on the three following 
evenings, the principal speakers being 
Mr. Hawes, Lord Howick, Sir Jus. Gra- 
ham, Mr. Macaulay, Lord Powerscourt, 
Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Ward, Lord Stan- 
ley, Lord Morpeth, Mr. O'Connell, Sir 
R. Peel, and Lord John Russell. On 
Saturday morning the House divided: 
for the motion 287; against it 308; ma- 
jority for Ministers 21. 
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Hovusr or Lorps, Feb. 3. 

Viscount Melbourne being prepared to 
omit the clause objected to in Prince 
ALBerRT’s NavruRalizaATIon Bi, the 
House went into committee upon it, 
when the clause was struck out, and the 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

In the Hovsrk or Commons on the 
same day, Mr. Darby moved, ‘ That 
William Evans, esq. and John Wheelton, 
esq. Sheriff of Middlesex, be discharged 
from the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms.” The Hon. Gentleman grounded 
his appeal on personal consideration to- 
wards the sheriffs, arguing that their re- 
lease would not affect the question of 
Privilege ; but it was opposed by the 
Attorney-general, and, ® debate of con- 
siderable length arising, the matter was 
adjourned. 





Hovse or Lorps, Fed. 4. 

The Bishop of Exeter, having made an 
exposition of the blasphemous and im- 
moral tendency of the new system of 
Socialism, propagated by Robert Owen, 
moved an Address to her Majesty upon 
the subject, which after a long discussion 
Was agreed to. 

Inthe Hovusr or Commons, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd moved for leave to bring 
in his Copyricur Bill, the principle of 
which the House had affirmed three seve- 
ral times. Mr. Wakley moved, as an 
amendment, that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the existing 
laws of copyright; which was seconded 
by Mr. Hume. Mr. Warburton was 
hostile to the Bill. Mr. Labouchere 
thought it would be peculiarly ungra- 
cious to refuse the Bill being laid on 
the table. The House then divided ; 
for the motion 75, for the amendment 
53, majority 22.—Leave was then given 
to bring in the Bill. 

Feb. 6. Mr. Thomas Burton Howard 
was brought to the bar and examined, 
when he acknowledged that he had com- 
menced another action against the Messrs. 
Hansard at the suit of John Joseph 
Stockdale, for a subsequent publication 
of the same libel as betore; after which 
Lord John Russell moved that Howard 
had, in so doing, been guilty of a high 
contempt of the privileges of that House. 
Sir £. Sugden moved as an amendment 
that Mr. Howard be brought to the bar 
to-morrow. The House divided—for the 
motion 147, for the amendment 45, ma- 
jority 102, Lord John Russelé then 
moved that Mr. Howard be committed 
to Newgate. ‘The House again divided 
—-for the motion 149, against it 46. 

Feb. 7, The debate on Mr. Darby's 
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motion for the release of the Sheriffs was 
renewed, and it was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 71; the numbers being, for the 
motion 94, against it 165. Lord J. Rus- 
sell then moved that the Messrs. Hansard 
be directed not to appear or plead to the 
action threatened by Stockdale. Sir. E. 
Sugden said he had a motion on the paper, 
that Messrs. Hansard be at liberty to 
defend the action as they shall be advised, 
not involving the privileges of this House, 
and he begged to make that motion as an 
amendment. Sir W. Follett strongly 
protested against the course proposed by 
Lord John Russell. After a few words 
from the 4ttorney-general in its support, 
it was carried by a majority of 90, the 
numbers being 148 and 58. Lord J. 
Russeil next moved that Stockdale had 
been guilty of ahigh contempt and breach 
of the privileges of the House in having 
commenced another action against the 
Hansards ; this was opposed by Sir EZ. 
Sugden and Mr. Law, but carried by a- 
majority of 98, the numbers being 132 
and 34. Lastly, Lord J. Russell moved 
that Stockdale be committed to Newgate, 
which was carried without a division. 

Feb. 11. Mr. 7. Duncombe moved 
for leave to bring in a Billto relieve from 
the payment of CuurcH-RatsEs,’that por- 
tion of her Majesty’s subjects who consci- 
entiously dissent from the rites or doc- 
trines of the Established Church. Mr. 
Gillon seconded the motion. Lord J. 
Russell opposed it, because it was not 
founded on sound principles, and if 
adopted, would, he believed, lead to very 
dangerous consequences. The House 
divided :—for the motion 66, against it 
117. 

Sir Edw. Knatchbull stated to the 
House, it had come to his knowledge 
that the health of Mr. Sheriff Wheelton 
was so much impaired by his imprison- 
ment, that the safety of his life might be 
endangered if longer kept in custody. 
Medical testimony having been adduced 
in proof of this statement, a resolution 
that Mr. Wheelton be forthwith dis- 
charged was agreed to. 

Feb. 13. Mr. Herries moved for 
sundry financial returns, including ac- 
counts showing the deficiency of the net 
income of the United Kingdom, com- 
pared with the expenditure for the five 
years preceding 1831 and 1840, the total 
amount of the funded or unfunded debt, 
&e. &e. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer resisted the production of the papers, 
on the ground that there was no prece- 
dent for granting them. After a length- 
ened debate, the House divided; for the 
motion 182, against it 172; majority 
against Ministers 10. 
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Feb. 14. The order of the day having 
been put for the second reading of the 
Intsuh Ccorporations Bill, Sir R. Inglis 
moved that it should be read a second 
time on that day six months. Mr. Litton 
seconded the motion. Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson, though opposed to 
the details, would vote for its second 
reading, that it might be amended in 
Committee. Mr. 0’ Connell denied that 
the Bill would give any exclusive advan- 
tage to Roman Catholics; it would 
merely place them and Protestants on the 
same footing, and give them equal rights. 
Sir R. Peel, though opposed to the estab- 
lishment of new corporations in Ireland, 
would sacrifice his own opinion to what 
appeared to be the gencral sentiment. 
The Bill, in its present form, would be 
likely to allay angry feelings. On those 
grounds he would vote for it. After a 
few remarks from Lord J. Russell, the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of 149 to 14. 

On the question being put that the 
Fiour Importation (IRELAND) Bill be 
read a second time, Mr. E. Tennent 
moved as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
Col. Conolly supported the amendment. 
The House divided; for the second read- 
ing 154, against it 102. 

Mr. Alderman T’hompson moved that 
that William Evans, esq. Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, be immediately dis- 
charged out of the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms. Mr. Darby seconded the 
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motion. Lord John Russell said, that 
the mere commitment had not worked 
out the necessary vindication of their 
privilege. ‘The House could no more 
release the Sheriff from personal com- 
passion than a court of law could re- 
fuse an attachment from a like feeling. 
For the motion 76, against it 149. Sir 
Edward Sugden then moved that the 
order directing the Sheriff of Middle- 
sex to repay the sum of 640/. to Messrs. 
Hansard be rescinded. The motion was 
put, and negatived without a division. 

Feb. 17. Lord J. Russeil stated that 
a new action had been commenced by 
Stockdale, on which an inquiry of dam- 
ages was appointed before the under. 
sheriff for the 20th instant. He proposed 
therefore a Resolution, that to take any 
steps in this matter would be a breach of 
privilege in the Sheriff, under-sheriif, 
officers, and others, and would cause them 
to incur the high displeasure of the House. 
This was carried without a division. 

Feb. 18. The son of Stockdale’s at- 
torney and his clerk, accessory to the 
serving of the new processes upon 
Messrs. Hansard, were brought to the 
bar, and by large majorities ordered to be 
committed— Howard to Newgate, and 
the clerk, named Pearce, to the custody 
of the Serjeant-at- Arms. 

Feb. 19. On the motion of Mi. Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, the Coryricut Bill was 
read a second time, by a majority of 59 
to 39. 





FOREIG 


FRANCE. 

On the 20th es. the Chamber of 
Deputies, after a very short general dis- 
cussion of the projet de loi relative to the 
dotation of his Royal Highness the Duke 
de Nemours, decided by a majority of 
226 against 200 that the Chamber should 
not discuss the paragraphs of the bill. 

All the ministers have in consequence 
placed their resignations in the hands of 
the King. 

INDIA. 

Dispatches from Gen. Willshire an- 
nounce the capture of Khelat on the 13th 
Nov. and the death in the conflict of 
Mehrab Khan the chief, all of whose 
principal Sirdars were killed or taken, 
and hundreds of other prisoners, ‘This 
was accomplished by a weak brigade of 
Infantry, (her Majesty’s 17th and 2nd 
Foot, and Bengal 31st Regiment,) and 
six light guns, at mid-day, by storming 
the place in the teeth of 2000 Beloochees 
—the élite of the nation, after a previous 
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march aud assault of some heights com- 
manding the zpproach, on which the 
enemy had six guns in position. Our 
loss was severe—140 killed and wounded 
—about one-fifth of the number actually 
engaged—one officer, Lieut. Gravatt, of 
the Queen’s, among the former; and six 
or seven officers among the latter, but 
none severely. Khelat is a town and 
fortress of the same relation to Persia 
which Dover or Plymouth is to England; 
and the uncle of the King of Persia, 
whom the King contrived to expel from 
his throne, until lately retained this 
garrison, but recently surrendered it to 
the King. 
CHINA, 

A war with the Celestial Empire seems 
to be inevitable; indeed it may be said to 
have actually broken out, Captain Elliot, 
the Superintendent, and Captain Smith 
of the Volage, had gone to Macao to 
negotiate a continuance of the trade out- 
side the Bogue. It appears that the 
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Chinese commissioner agreed to that 
proposition, and also not to insist for the 
present on the surrender of the seaman 
who killed the Chinese at Macao. This 
temporary arrangement seemed to be satis- 
factory ; but the wrath and suspicions of 
the hinen authorities were again roused 
by the appearance of the ship Thomas 
Coutts at Whampoa, and the offer of her 
commander, Capt. Warner, to sign the 
opium bond. Commissioner Lin im- 
mediately renewed his demand for the 
surrender of the murderer of the Chinese, 
and issued an edict commanding all the 
British ships to enter the port of Canton 
and sign the bond, or to depart from the 
coast immediately. In case of non-com- 
pliance with either of these conditions 
within three days, the commissioner 
declared he would destroy the entire 
British fleet. On the publication of this 
edict, Capt. Elliot went to the Bogue 


with the Volage and the Hyacinth, to 
demand explanation from the Chinese 
Admiral Kwan. That officer at first 
pretended readiness to enter into some 
negotiation; but immediately afterwards 
he ordered out twenty-nine war-junks, 
evidently intending to surround the British 
ships. They were repeatedly warned 
off, but continued to close in upon the 
Hyacinth and Volage ; when Capt. Smith 
opened a fire upon them, and in a short 
time five junks were sunk, and another 
blown up, each with from 120 to 200 men 
on board. The rest made off, and Capt. 
Elliot ordered the firing to cease ; other- 
wise nearly all might have been de- 
stroyed. It is allowed that the Chinese 
fought pretty well; but the only damage 
sustained on our side is stated to be a 
twelve-pound shot in the mizenmast of 
the Hyacinth. 
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Feb. 3. During a severe storm, the 
steeple of Much Cowarn Church, Here- 
fordshire, was struck by the electric fluid, 
and set on fire. The steeple was built of 
wood, and the roof composed of shingles. 
Engines were immediately sent for to 
Hereford ; but, before they could arrive, 
everything combustible in the church had 
fallen a prey to the flames. 

Feb. 6. Prince Albert of Saxe Cobourg 
and Gotha, conducted by Lord Viscount 
Torrington, and accompanied by the 
Duke his father, and his elder brother, 
arrived at Dover. 

Feb. 10. This day the marriage of the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty with 
Field Marshal His Royal Highness Fran- 
cis Albert Augustus Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Saxe, Prince of Saxe Cobourg 
and Gotha, K.G. was solemnized at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

A breakfast was provided at Bucking- 
ham Palace for the Royal Family and 
their immediate attendants, and for her 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Prince Albert, attended by his suite, 
proceeded from the Palace about half-past 
eleven o’clock, to St. James’s Palace, in 
the following order :— 

The first carriage, conveying Gen. Sir 
George Anson, G.C.B., George Edward 
Anson, esq.,and Francis Seymour, esq., 
the Bridegroom’s Gentlemen of Honour. 

The second carriage, conveying the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household, the Earl 
of Uxbridge (who afterwards returned to 
Buckingham Palace, to attend in her Ma- 
jesty’s procession), and the ofticers of the 
suite of the reigning Duke and Hereditary 





Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, viz. 
Count Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, 
and Baron De Lowenfels. 

The third carriage, conveying His Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert, His Serene 
Highness the reigning Duke of Saxe Co- 
bourg and Gotha, and the Hereditary 
Prince. 

Her Majesty, attended by her Royal 
Household, accompanied by Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, proceeded 
at twelve o'clock, from Buckingham Pa- 
lace to St. James’s Palace, in the follow- 
ing order :— 

The first carriage, conveying two Gen- 
tlemen Ushers, Charles Heneage, esq. 
and the Hon. Heneage Legge; the Exon 
of the Yeoman of the Guard, Charles 
Hancock, esq.; and the Groom of the 
Robes, Capt. Francis Seymour. 

The second carriage, conveying the 
Equerry in Waiting, Lord Alfred Paget ; 
two Pages of Honour, Charles T. Wemyss, 
esq. and H. W. J. Byng, esq.; and the 
Groom in Waiting ,the Honourable George 
Keppel. 

The third carriage, conveying the Clerk 
Marshal, Col. the Hon. H. F. C. Caven- 
dish ; the Vice-Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Belfast, G.C.H.; and the Comptroller of 
the Household, the Right Hon. George 
Stevens Byng. 

‘The fourth carriage, conveying the Wo- 
man of the Bedchamber in Waiting, Mrs. 
Brand ; the Captain of the Yeoman of 
the Guard, the Earl of Ilchester; the 
Master of the Buck Hounds, Lord Kin- 
naird; and the ‘Treasurer of the House- 
hold, the Earl of Surrey. 
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The fifth carriage, ey md the Maid 
of Honour in Waiting, the Hon. Caroline 
Cocks ; the Duchess of Kent’s Lady in 
waiting, Lady F’. Howard ; the Gold Stick, 
Gen. Lord Hill,!G.C.B., G.C.H.; and 
the Lordin Waiting, Viscount Torrington. 

The sixth carriage, conveying the Lady 
of the Bedchamber in Waiting, the Coun- 
tess of Sandwich; the Master of the 
Horse, the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. ; 
the Lord Steward, the Earl of Erroll, 
K.T,, G.C.H.; and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Earl of Uxbridge. 
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The seventh carriage, conveying Her 
Most Excellent Majesty the Queen; her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent ; 
and the Duchess of Sutherland, the Mis- 
tress of the Robes to her Majesty. 

The illustrious personages, and others 
composing the Procession, then assem- 
bled in the Throne-room, and having been 
called over by Garter Principal King of 
Arms, the Processions moved in the fol- 
lowing order to the Chapel Royal :— 


THE PROCESSION OF THE BRIDEGROOM. 
Drums and Trumpets. 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 
Master of the Ceremonies, Sir Robert Chester, Kut. 


Lancaster Herald, 
George Frederic Beltz, esq. K.H. 


York Herald, 
Charles George Young, esq. 


The Bridegroom’s Gentlemen of Honour, viz. 
Francis Seymour, esq. Gen. Sir George Anson, G.C.B. George Ed. Anson, esq. 


Vice- Chamberlain of H.M. Household, 
the Earl of Belfast, G.C.H. 


Lord Chamberlain of H.M. Household, 
the Earl of Uxbridge, 


Tue Brivecroom, 
wearing the Collar of the Order of the Garter, 

Supported by their Serene Highnesses the reigning Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 
Gotha, K.G. and the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Gotha, 
each attended by officers of their suite, viz. : 

Count Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and Baron de Lowenfels. 


On arrival at the Chapel, the Drums 
and Trumpets filed offin the Ante- Chapel. 
and, the Procession advancing, his Royal 
Highness was conducted to the seat pro- 
vided for him on the left handof the altar. 
His supporters, the reigning Duke of Saxe 
Cobourg and Gotha, and the Hereditary 
Prince, with the officers of their suite, 
occupied seats near the Prince. The Mas- 


ter of the Ceremonies and the officers of 


the Bridegroom stood near the person of 
His Royal Highness. 

The Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Cham- 
berlain, with the two Heralds, preceded by 
the Drums and Trumpets, returned to at- 
tend Her Majesty. 

Her Majesty’s Procession moved from 
the Throne-room to the Chapel, in the 
following order :— 


THE QUEEN’S PROCESSION. 
Drums and Trumpets. 
Serjeant ‘Trumpeter. 
Pursuivants of Arms, in their tabards :— 


Rouge Croix, W. Courthope, gent. 
Rouge Dragon, T. W. King, gent. 


Portcullis, A. W. Woods, gent. 
Bluemantle, G. H. R. Harrison, gent. 


Heralds in their Tabards and Collars of S.S. :-— 
Windsor, Robert Laurie, esq. 


Richmond, James Pulman, esq. 


Lancaster, G. F. Beltz, esq. K.H. 


Chester, W. A. Blount, esq. 
York, C. G. Young, esq. 


Pages of Honour, 


Henry Wm. John Byng, esq. James C. M. Cowell, esq. 


Equerry in Waiting, 

Lord Alfred Paget. 
Groom in Waiting, 

the Hon. George Keppel, 


Comptroller of Her Majesty's Household, 


the Right Hon. Geo. Stevens Byng. 


Charles T. Wemyss, esq. 
Clerk Marshal, 


Col. the Hon. H. F. C. Cavendish. 


Lord in Waiting, 
Lord Viscount Torrington. 
Treasurer of Her Majesty's Household, 
the Earl of Surrey. 


Master of Her Majesty's Buck Hounds, The Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s House- 
hold, the Earl of Erroll, K.T. G.C.H. 


the Lord Kinnaird, 
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Kings of Arms, in their Tabards and Collars of S.S.:— 


Norroy, Francis Martin, esq. Clarenceux, Joseph Hawker, esq. 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord President of the Council, 
the Earl of Clarendon, G.C.B. the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G. 


Two Serjeants at Arms, Lord High Chancellor, Two Serjeants at Arms. 
Lord Cottenham. 
Senior Gentieman Usher Quarterly Waiter, the Hon. H. Legge. 
Gent. Usher Daily Waiter (Garter King of Arms, Gent. Usher of the Black Rod, 
and of the Sword of State, in his tabard and collar of S.S. bearing his Rod, 
William Martins, esq. bearing his Sceptre, Sir Aug. William James 
Sir William Woods, K.H. Clifford, Bart. C.B. 
The Earl Marshal of England, bearing his Baton, 
the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia- Matilda of Gloucester, 
her train borne by Lady Alicia Gordon. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 
her train borne by Miss Louisa Grace Kerr. 
His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, 
attended by Lieut.-Colonel Cornwall. 
H.R.H the Duchess of Cambridge, and H.R.H. the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
the Duchess’s train borne by Lady Augusta Somerset. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
her train borne by Lady F. Howard. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
her train borne by Lady Mary Pelham, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. G.C.B. G.C.M.G. carrying his 
Baton as Field Marshal ; attended by Baron Knesebeck. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G. K.'T. G.C.B. 
attended by Colonel Wildman, K.H. 

Vice- Chamberlain of her Ma- The Sword of State Lord Chamberlain of her Ma- 
jesty’s Household, the _ borne by jesty’s Household, 
Earl of Belfast, G.C.H. Lord Viscount Melbourne. the Earl of Uxbridge. 
Tue Queen, 
wearing the Collar of the Order of the Garter. 
her Majesty’s train borne by the following twelve unmarried ladies, viz. : 


Lady Adelaide Paget, Lady Caroline Amelia Gordon- Lennox, 

Lady Sarah F. C, Villiers, Lady Eliz. Anne G. D. Howard, 

Lady Frances Elizabeth Cowper, Lady Ida Harriet Augusta Hay, 

Lady Elizabeth West, Lady Catherine Lucy W. Stanhope, 

Lady Mary Aug. Frederica Grimston, — Lady Jane Harriet Bouverie, 

Lady Eleanora Caroline Paget, Lady Mary Charlotte Howard, 
assisted by the Groom of the Robes, Captain Francis Seymour. 
Master of the Horse, Mistress of the Robes, 

the Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Ladies of the Bedchamber, 

The Marchioness of Normandy, The Duchess of Bedford, 

The Countess of Burlington, The Countess of Sandwich, 

The Lady Portman, The Dow. Lady Lyttelton, ‘The Lady Barham. 


Maids of Honour, 
The Hon. Amelia Murray, The Hon. Harriet Pitt, The Hon. Caroline Cocks, 


The Hon. Henrietta Anson, The Hon. Matilda Paget, 
The Hon. Harriet Lister, The Hon. Sarah M. Cavendish. 
Women of the Bedchamber, 
Lady Harriet Clive, Viscountess Forbes, 
Lady Charlotte Copley, Lady Caroline Barrington, 
Mrs, Brand, Hon, Mrs. Campbell, Lady Gardiner, 
Captain of the Yeomen Gold Stick, Captain of the Band 
of the Guard, General Lord Hill, of Gentlemen-at- Arms, 
the Earl of Ilchester. G.C.B. G.C.H. the Lord Foley. 


Silver Stick, Lieutenant-Colonel John Hall. 
, Six Gentlemen-at- Arms. 
Six Yeomen of the Guard closed the Procession. 
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On arriving at the entrance of the 
Chapel the drums and trumpets filed off ; 
the Gentlemen-at- Arms remained in the 
Ante-Chapel during the ceremony, and 
the Yeomen of the Guard at the foot of 
the staircase in the Ante-Chapel. Her 
Majesty’s Gentlemen Ushers conducted 
the respective persons composing the Pro- 
cession to the places provided for them ; 
the Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
Royal to the seats prepared for them on 
the haut-pas ; and the several ladies at- 
tendant upon the Queen to the seats pro- 
vided near her Majesty. 

Her Majesty, on reaching the haut-pas, 
took her seat in the chair of state pro- 
vided for the occasion on the right of the 
altar, attended by the Ladies bearing her 
Majesty’s train. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager was 
present during the Solemnity, on the left 
of the altar, attended by the Countess 
of Mayo and Lady Clinton, Ladies in 
Waiting; Earl Howe, G.C.H. Lord Cham- 
berlain the Earl of Denbigh, G.C.H. 
Master of the Horse ; the Hon. William 
Ashley, Vice-Chamberlain and Treasurer; 
Col. Sir Horace Seymour, K.C. H. Equer- 
ry; and J. G. C. Desbrowe and J. G. T. 
Sinclair, esqs. Pages of Honour. 

The Service was then commenced by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, having on 
his right the Archbishop of York, and on 
his lett the Bishop of London, who as- 
sisted as Dean of the Chapel Royal. The 
Duke of Sussex gave away his Royal 
Niece: and at that part of the Service, 
where the Archbishop of Canterbury read 
the words, “J pronounce that they be 
man and wife together,” the Park and 
‘Tower guns fired. At the conclusion of 
the service, the procession returned, that 
of the Bridegroom preceding as before, 
excepting that Prince Albert conducted 
Her Majesty from the Chapel Royal to 
the Throne-room, where the registry of 
the Marriage was attested with the usual 
formalities. Her Majesty and the Prince 
proceeded the same afternoon to Windsor 
Castle. A banquet, at which the Earl of 
Erroll presided as Lord Steward of the 
Household, was given at St. James’s Pa- 
lace ; and honoured by the presence of the 
Duchess of Kent, the Reigning Duke and 
Hereditary Prince of Saxe Cobourg ; and 
by all the members of her Majesty's 
Household. In all, about 130 persons 
were present. Most of the Cabinet Minis- 
ters gave dinners at their own houses ; and 
there was a grand dinner at the Carlton 
Club, at which Sir Robert Peel took the 
chair, with the Duke ot Wellington at his 
right hand. In the evening the Duchess 
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of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, 
gave a Ball at Stafford House. 

The day was universally kept as a holi- 
day throughout the country, and in the 
evening there were very splendid illumi- 
nations in the metropolis and in all the 
principal towns, 





The neat and elegant church of St. 
Peter’s, Dale End, Birmingham, is built 
in the Grecian style of architecture, 
with a regular front in the order of the 
Parthenon. After being partly destroyed 
by fire it was not long ago restored, under 
the superintendence of the present incum- 
bent, the Rev. C. Craven, and a building 
committee ; and it has been just embel- 
lished by the erection of a splendid win- 
dow of stained glass. It consists of 
three compartments, of which the central 
one is considerably the largest, represent- 
ing the Ascension of our Saviour, aftera 
design by Raphael, and a picture by 
Oliver, who is well known to have em- 
bodied with spirit and effect many of the 
outlines of that great master. The outer 
compartments contain ornamental designs 
corresponding together, with a sacramen- 
tal cup in the centre of one, and the Holy 
Dove in the other. Each compartment 
has a rich Grecian border, assimilating 
with the other ornaments of the church. 
The window is executed in a masterly 
style; and the depth and richness of co- 
louring, particularly in the drapery, are 
most striking. The artists are Messrs, 
Pemberton of New Hall Hill, Birming- 
ham. A short time since a splendid and 
elegant organ, built by Messrs. Bewsher 
and Fleetwood, of Liverpool, was erected 
in this church. These ornaments, com- 
bined with its beautifully decorated roof, 
render this church one of the handsomest 
modern churches in the country. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Jan. 22. Mary Stuart, a new tragedy, 
from the pen of Mr. James Haynes—a 
gentleman whose tragedy of Conscience, 
played here some years ago, gave promise 
of his future dramatic excellence—was re- 
presented for the first time, and was 
successful. The plot of the play is ex. 
tremely simple; its single object being 
the death of Rizzio. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 

Feb. 8. A Legend of Florence, a new 
Play by Mr. Leigh Hunt, was produced 
at this theatre. It exhibits a fine contrast 
between a jealous tyrannical husband and 
a suffering patient wife. It was received 
with loud applause, 











SHERIFFS APPOINTED FOR 1840. 


Bedfordshire—W. F. Brown, of Dunstable, esq. 
Berks—H. Hippisley, of Lamborne Place, esq. 
Bucks—J. P. Deering, of the Lee, esq. 
a and Huntingdon—Thomas Mort- 
lock, of Little Abingdon, esq. 
Chesh.—John Tollemache, Tilstone Lodge, esq. 
Cornwall—Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Trelowarren, Bt. 
Cumb.—Sir G. Musgrave, of Eden Hall, Bart. 
Derb.—Sir H. J.J. Hunloke, Wingerweorth, Bt. 
Devon—Augustus Stowey, of Kenbury, esq. 
Dorsetshire—John Samuel Wanley Sawbridge 
Erle Drax, of Charborough Park, esq. 
Durham —Sir H. Williamson, of Whitburn, Bt. 
Essex—C. T. Tower, of Weald Hall, esq. 
Glouc.—Sir M. H. Hicks-Beach, of William- 
strip Park, Bart. 
Heref.—T. Heywood, of Hope End, esq. 
Herts—C. 8. Chauncy, of Little Munden, esq. 
Kent—Arthur Pott, of Bentham Hill, Tun- 
bridge Wells, esq. 
Leic.—Sir G. J. Palmer, of Wanlip, Bart. 
Linc.—T. G. Corbet, of Elsham hall, esq. 
Monm.—Summers Harford, of Sirhowy, esq. 
Norf.—H. Villebois, of Marsham House, esq. 
Fs 9 A. Cooke, Peterborough, esq. 
Northumb.—W. Lawson, of Longhirst, esq. 
Notts—Sir J. G. J. Clifton, of Clifton, Bart. 
Oxfordshire—Hugh Hamersley, of Great 
Haseley-house, esq. 
Rutland—S. R. Fydell, of Morcott, esq. 
Shropshire, Thomas Eyton, of Eyton, esq. 
Somerset—Jolin Jarrett, of Camerton, esq. 
Stafford—H. J. Pye, of Clifton Hall, esq. 
Southampton—John _——— Elwes, of Bos- 
sington-house, Stockbridge, esq. 
Suffolk—G. St. V. Wilson, of Redgrave, esq. 
Surrey—The Hon. Peter John Locke King, of 
Woburn Farm, Chertsea. 
Sussex—J. D. Gilbert, of Eastbourne, Esq. 
Warw.—Demster Heming, of Caldecott, esq. 
Wilts—W. H. F. Talbot, Lacock Abbey, esq. 
Worc.—James Foster, of Stourbridge, esq. 
Yorkshire—Sir Thomas Aston Clifford Consta- 
ble, of Burton Constable, Bart. 


WALES. 
Anglesey—Sir L. P. J. Parry, of Madryn, Knt. 
Brecon.—R. D. Gough, of Yniscedwin, esq. 
Cardigan.—J. W. Lewis,of Llanarchayron, esq. 
Carmarthen.—J. L. Price, of Glangwilly, esq. 
Carnarvon.—Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn, Plas Hen. 
Denb.—T. Mainwaring, of Marchweil-hall, esq. 
Flint.— W. 8. page of Bodryddan, esy. 
Glamorgan.—M. Williams, of Morfa, esq. 
Merioneth.—G. P. Lloyd, of Plasyndre, esq. 
Montg.—Thomas Evans, of Maenol, esq. 
Pembrokesh.—R. Llewellyn, of Tregwynt, esq. 
Radnor.—E. Rogers, of Stanage Park, esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 21. Major-Gen. Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, K.C.B. to be G.C.B. i 

Jan. 24. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. F, Paget to be Captain and Lieut.-Col. 
—Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and Capt. G. 
Moncrieffe to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—Henry 
Robinson, esq. to be Standard Bearer to Her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
vice Sir T. N. Reeve, retired. 

Jan. 31. 8th Light Dragoons, Capt. J. M’Call 
to be Major.—Royal Sussex Militia, Capt. R. 
H. Hurst to be Major. 

Feb. 1. Master Henry Wm. John Byng to be 
Page of Honour to Her Majesty, vice Caven- 
dish, appointed Ensign in the Fusilier Guards. 

11 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Feb. 4. The Earl of Listowel to be one of 
the Lords in Waiting to her Majesty. 

Feb. 6. His Serene Highness Francis-Albert- 
Augustus-Charles-Emanuel Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, K.G. to be 
styledand called “* His Royal Highness,” before 
his name and such titles as now do, or here- 
after may, belong to him. 

Feb. 7, His Royal Highness Francis-Albert- 
Augustus -Charles- Emanuel Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, K.G. to use 
and bear the Royal Arms, differenced with a 
label of three points Argent, the centre point 
charged with the cross of St. George, quar- 
terly with the Arms of his illustrious house, 
the Roya! Arms in the first and fourth quarters. 
—s5th Foot, Capt. D. L. Fawcett to be Major. 
—90th Foot, Capt. 'T. W. Eyles to be Major.— 
Unattached, Major M. J. Slade, from the 90th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Major W. 
Onslow, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Col. W. Lord 
Dinorben, of the Royal Anglesey Militia, to be 
one of Her Majesty’s Aides de Camp for her 
Militia Force; and to take rank as one of the 
Senior Colonels of Militia, immediately after 
the Junior Colonel of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

Feb. 13. John Reeve, jun. of Great Walsing- 
ham, co. Norf. esq. in compliance with the will 
of his maternal uncle Wm. Brooke, esq. to take 
the name of Brooke only, and bear the arms of 
Brooke in the first quarter. 

Feb, 14. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. J. T. G. Taubman to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Wilts Regular Militia, the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. to be Colonel, 
vice the Earl of Suffolk. 

Feb.17. Saml. Edw. Cook, of Carlton hall, 
Stanwick, co. York, esq. Comm. R.N. and 
K.T.S., in compliance with the will of John 
Widdrington, of Newcastle upon Tyne, esq. to 
take the name of Widdrington in lieu of Cook. 

Feb. 18. James Baker, esq. (sometime Con- 
sul at Mobila) to be Consul for the province of 
Livonia, to reside at Riga; Marcus Wright, 
esq. to be Consul at Wiborg ; Chas. Lionel Fitz- 
Gerald, esq. (sometime Consul at Mahon) to be 
Consul for the province of Murcia, to reside at 
Carthagena. 

Feb. 19. Knighted, Thomas Wilde, esq. her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-general, and one of her 
Majesty’s Serjeants at Law; and William Mar- 
tins, esq. Gent. Usher of the Sword of State, 
and one of her Majesty’s Gent. Ushers Daily 
Waiters.—Thomas Hodson Pickering, of Acton, 
co. Chester, gent. in compliance with the will 
of Thomas Hodson, of Chester and Christleton, 
to take the name of Hodson in lieu of Pick- 
ering. 

‘eh. 21. 17th Foot, Gen. Sir F. A. Wetherall, 
G.C.H. to be Col.—44th Foot, Major A. Camp- 
bell to be Major.—62d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. 
Campbell, Bart. G.C.B. to be Col.—77th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Macleod, K.C.H. to be Col. 
—Capt. T. Canch, 5th Foot, to be Fort Major of 
Edinburgh Castle.—Brevet, Capt. F. W. Cle- 
ments, 82d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 





Baron [Crofton has been elected one of the 
Irish Representative Peers, in the room of the 
late Earl of Kingston. 





Members returned to sit in Parliament. 
Denbigh Co.—Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley. 
Meath Co.—M. E. Corbally, esq._ 
Rutland.—Hon, Charles George Noel. 
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Eccirstasticart. PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. G. Lea, to be Prebendary of Lichtield, and 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Birmingham. 

Rev. J. Bagge, Templemichael V. Cork. 

Rey. — Bellairs, St. Thomas’s P.C. Stockport. 

Rey. J. Birchall, Church Kirk P.C, Lance. 

Rey. W. Brewster, Widdrington P.C. Nor- 
thumberiand. 

Rey. C. Brigham, Dodding Green P.C. West- 
moreland. 

Rev. J. M‘Cheane, Killmaganny P.C. Kilkenny. 

Rev. R. Collyer, Gisleham R. Suffolk. 

Rey. T. 'T. Cuffee, Carlisle-street new church, 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

Rey. F. Demainbray, Barcheston R. Warw. 

Rev. R. L. Freer, Mansel-Lacy V. Herefordsh. 

Rey. C. Gayer, Dunurlin R. Kerry. 

Rev. T. C. Haddon, Tunstall P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. J. Hogg, Clunbury P.C. Salop. 

Rey. C. E. Kennaway, Lansdowne P.C. Chel- 
tenham, Glouc. 

Rev. J. T. Maine, Brinkhill R. Linc. 

Rev. T. Maurice, Harnhill R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. O. Parr, Preston V. Lanc. 

Rev. M. Perrin, Athenry R. Galway. 

Rev. M. Phayre, Threapwood P.C, Flintshire. 

Rey. J. Roberts, Templeton R. Devon. 

Rey. E. Shuttleworth, Penzance P.C. Cornwall. 

Rey. A, Stuart, Aghadoun V. Cork. 

Rev. F. Studdert, Clonlea V. Clare. 

Rey. G. T. Turner, Monewdon R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. C. Twiss, Eyeworth V. Bedfordshire. 

Rev. J. Wigram, East Tisted R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Williams, Trinity Church P.C, Sheer- 
ness, Kent. 

Rey. J. Wray, Combinteignhead R, Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 

Rev. W. Darnell, to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Rey. J. D. Freeman, to Lord Visct. Doneraile. 
Rev. J. Hassall, to the Earl of Sefton. 
Rev. F. M. Knollis, to Earl Howe. 
Rev. Professor Pinder, to the Bishop of Bath 

and Wells. 
Rev. H. Randolph, to the Marg. of Downshire. 
Rey. F. E. Tuson, to the Earl of Huntingdon. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


James Manning and John Halcombe, esqrs. 
of the WesternCircuit ; W. F. Channell and 
W. Shee, esqrs. of the Home Circuit; and 
E. C. Wrangham, esq. of the Northern 
Circuit, have been admitted to the honour- 
able degree of Serjeants-at-Law. 

Daniel Maclise, William-Fred. Witherington, 
and Solomon-Alexander Hart, esqrs. elected 
Royal Academicians, vice Sir W. Beechey, 
C. Rossi, and W. Wilkins, deceased. 

Morgan O’Connell, esq. (late M.P. for co. 
Meath), to be First Assistant Registrar of 
Deeds for Ireland. 

Rev. A. B. Power, to be Clerical Principal of 
the Norwich Diocesan Training Institution. 





Navat Promotions. 
Captain Edw. Barnard to the Cambridge.— 
Comm. W. J, Williams to the Thunderer, 





BIRTHS. 

Jan, 22. At Brightstone Rectory, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of the Ven. Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, a son.—25. At Maidstone, Lady 
Katharine Balders, a dau.——26. At Derwent- 
lodge, the Hon. Mrs. John Roper Curson, a 
son.—2s8. At Rowfant, Sussex, the wife of C. 
Bethune, esq. a son. 

Lately. In Upper Harley-st. Lady Agneta 
Bevan, a son.—lIn Lancashire, the wife of 
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the Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham, M.P. a 
dau.——aAt Cheltenham, the wife of the Hon. 
J. A. Lysaght, a son.——In Upper Seymour- 
st. the Baroness de Moncorvo, lady of the 
Portuguese Minister at this Court, a dau.—— 
At Kellyville, Queen’s Co. the wife of the Hon. 
W. Wingtield, a son.——At Ostend, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Fulton, K.H. a dau.——At Hard- 
wick, the wife of H. P. Powys, esq. a dau.—— 
At Vinton-house, Glouc. the wife of Wm. Gist, 
esq. ason.——At Everingham-park, Mrs. Win. 
Constable Maxwell, a dau. 

Feb. 4. In Bryanstone-sq, the wife of the 
Ven. Edw. Pope, D.D. Archdeacon of Jamaica, 
a son. 8. At Astley Castle, near Coventry, 
Lady Mary Hewitt, a dau.-—9. At Nocton, 
Linc. the wife of the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor, a dau.——11. At Lower 
Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs. A. Duncombe, a son. 
15. At Cornbury Park, the wife of the 
Hon. Thomas Geo. Spencer, a dau.——19. At 
Wormsley, the wife of the Rey. Frederick Fane, 
a son, 











MARRIAGES. 


Nov, 21, At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut.- 
Col. N. Alves, of the Madras army, to Emily- 
Klizabeth-Eleanor, eld. dau. of the late W. D. 
Greaves, esy. surgeon of the same army. 

Dec. 24. At Athens, the Baron Philip de 
Wurtzburgh, son of the Baron de Wurtzburgh, 
to Anne-Bickerton-Theresa, eldest dau. of Sir 
Edmund Lyons, her Majesty’s Minister Plenip. 
in Greece, and sister of Lady Fitzalan. 

Jan. 10. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Alfred J. 
Buxton, youngest son of J. Buxton, esq. late 
Paymaster of the 24th Inf. to Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. James Grant, R.N. 

14. At Florence, the Rev. C. Bradley, Vicar 
of Glasbury, Brecknockshire, to Emma, dau. 
of the late John Linton, esq. of Clapham-rise. 

15. At Epsom Church, the Rev. Augustus- 
George How, to Clara-Frances, eld. daughter 
of the Rev. J. Darby, Vicar of Skenfrith, co. 
Monmouth, and Curate of Epsom for twenty - 
eight years. 

16. At Old Windsor, the Rev. James Elliott, 
of Harttield-grove, Sussex, to Marianne-Grant, 
youngest dau. of J. C. Clarke, esq. of Coworth- 
park, Berks.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Lieut. the Hon. Chas. H. Maynard, R. Horse 
Guards, only son of Viscount Maynard, to the 
= Frances Murray, sister to Lord Glen- 

yon. 

18. At Buttevant, Charles Winter, esq. Capt. 
76th Reg. to Emily-Dorcas, dau. of James Nor- 
cott, esq. of Springfield, Cork. 

20. At Gretna, William Clarke, esq. of Bris- 
tol, to Louisa, second dau. of the Rey. J. F. 
Doveton, M.A. of Clifton. 

21. At Bettws, co. Denbigh, James-Glynne 
Bateson, esq. of Liverpool, to Anne-Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. Robert Philips, Vicar 
of Bettws. 

22. The Rev. Hyde-Wyndham Beadon, Vicar 
of Latton, Wilts, to Frances-Isabella, youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir W. 
Ponsonby, K.C.B. 

23. At Clifton, Edmund Lomax, esq. of Net- 
ley-place, Surrey, to Helena, third dau. of the 
late,Henry O’Callaghan, esq. of Clare, Ireland. 
——At the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, in 
the ‘Tower of London, Henry Smith, esq. of 
her Majesty’s Ordnance Office, Tower, to Char- 
lotte-Gordon, only dau. of W. B. Whitnall, esq. 
of her Majesty’s Paymaster-general’s Office, 
Whitehall._—aAt Remenham, Berks, the Rev. 
Augustus Fitzroy, Rector of Fakenham, Suf- 
folk, third son of the late Lord Henry Fitzroy, 
to Emma, sixth dau. of E. Fuiler Maitland, 
esq. of Henley. 

24, At Kenmure Castle, William Copland, 
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esq. of Colliston, to Harriet-Frances, dau. of 
the late Charles Bellamy, esq. Hon. East Indai 
Company’s service, and grand-niece of the 
Earl of Kenmure. 

26. At Tisbury, Wilts, M. R. Jeffreys, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, esq. eldest son of the Rev. John 
Jeffreys, of Eaton-place, to Anna-Maria, third 
dau. of John Benett, of Pythouse, esq. M.P. 

27. At Stockland, rset, Francis Du- 
mergue, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Benj. W. Tucker, 
esy. of Axminster. 

28. At Dennington, Suffolk, the Rev. C. M. 
Doughty, of Theberton-hall, Suff. to Frederica, 
third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Fred. Ho- 
tham, Rector of Dennington and Prebendary 
of Rochester. 

29. At Wareham, George Curme, esq. of 
Dorchester, to Elizabeth-Catharine Hanwell, 
youngest dau. of the late Adm. Joseph Han- 
well.— At Charlton King’s, William-Lionel, 
second son of the late Sir H. V. Darell, Bart. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Sir F. Ford, 
Bart.——At Prestbury, W. J. Dixon, esq. eld- 
est son of William Dixon, esq. of Cheltenham, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of Andrew Green, 
esq. of Cockermouth, and grand-dau. of the 
late Henry Thompson, esq. of Cheltenham. 
—At Bitton, William Hart, esq. E. I. Civil 
Service, youngest son of the late Gen. Hart, 
of Kilderry, Donegal, to Frances-Anne, fourth 
dau. of Edw. Frere, esq. 

30. At Bramcote, Notts. Edw. Markham, esq. 
only son of the late Very Rev. the Dean of 
York, to Charlotte-Sherwin, eldest dau. of the 
late John Longdon, esq.—At Lambeth, A. 
H. Loughnan, esq. second son of And. Lough- 
nan, esq. of Nottingham-place, to Maria-An- 
toinette, dau. of the late Alexander Scott, esq. 
of Beaumont-street. 

Lately. At Weedon, the Rev. Edw. Horton, 
Vicar of Denchworth, Berks, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of William Smith, esq. 

Feb.1. AtSt. Marylebone, W. F. Elrington, 
Capt. Scots Fusilier Guards, only son of the 
late Gen. Elrington, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of B. B. Williams, esq. of Portland-pl. 

3. At Brighton, John-Henry Brummell, esq. 
eldest son of William C. Brummell, esq. to 
Georgina-Eliza, only child of Arthur Magan, 


4. At Camberwell, Edward, second son of 
William Woolley, esq. of Peckham, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Kingsley, esq¢.—Edw. 
Greene, third son of Benj. Greene, esq. of 
Russell-sq. to Emily, third dau, of the Rev. 
H. G. Smythies, B.D. Vicar of Stanground, co. 
Huntingdon.—At Aberdeen, Thomas N. Far- 
quhar, esq. of Abingdon-st. to Robina-Duff, 
youngest dau. of Gavin Hadden, esq.—Lieut. 

binson Thomas, R.N. of Ballynakill-house, 
near Waterford, to Sarah, dau. of J. P. Murphy, 
esq. of Stratford, Essex.——At Lewisham, the 
Rev. Charles Burney, M.A. to Ann-Jane, eldest 
dau. of Simeon Warner, esq. of Blackheath. 
——At Kensington, Heathfield Tupper, esq. to 
Julia-Ann, only child of W. Geering Clarkson, 
esq. Tiffin Bascom, esy. late of Demerara, 
to Henrietta-Louisa, third dau. of John Rey- 
nolds, esy. of Knowle-green, Staines.——At 
Petworth, Samuel Lane, esq. of Greek-street, 
Soho, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Chas. Mur- 
ray, esq. of New Grove, Petworth. 

5. At Tidenham, Glouc. the Rev. H. S. 
Burr, to Jane, only child of Capt. C. Gordon, 


6. At Horsington, Somerset, James Hurd, 
esq. of Yatton, near Bristol, to Julia Mercy, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. W. Wickham, Rector 
of Horsington.—At Southsea, Hants, Robt. 
Pollock, esq. 8th Madras Cav. second son of 
Sir F, Pollock, M,P. to Ellen, second dau. of 


Marriages. 





[March, 


Capt. Douglas, R.N. Commodore on the Ja- 
maica station. ——At Ash, next Sandwich, 
Kent, John Sladdon, esq. of Ash, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Coleman, esq. of Goss 
Hall.—aAt Redenhall, the Rev. Tatton Brock- 
man, M.A. Vicar of Rottingdean, Sussex, to 
Anna, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Holmes, M.A. Rector of Southelmham.——At 
Edinburgh, William Gordon, esq. eldest son 
of the late W. Gordon, esq. of Aberdour, to 
Albina Isabella, second dau. of John Gordon, 
esq. of Cairnbulg. : 

10. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. E. P. Wool- 
rich, esq. of Quebec, Canada, and Southam, 
Warwickshire, to Harriett, relict of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Leslie Walker, K.H. 

11. At Hennock, W. D. Horndon, esq. of 
Callington, Cornwall, to Sarah Emma, third 
dau. of Arthur Chichester, esq. of Stokelake, 
Devon. —— At Kensington Palace, Lord Di- 
norben, to Miss Gertrude Smyth, sister of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Capua —At 
Great Yarmouth, Charles-John Palmer, esq. 
to Amelia-Graham, eldest dau. of John-Mort- 
lock Lacon, esq.——At Twickenham, Charles 
Arrowsmith, jun. of Devonshire-st. eldest son 
of C. Arrowsmith, esq. of Burton-crescent, to 
Belinda, dau. of the late B. Courtenay, esq. of 
‘Twickenham-park.— At Hackney, the Rey. 
W. C. Bishop, Minister of St. Katharine’s, 
Northampton, to Janet, third dau. of the late 
Robert Dunbar, esq. of ne omg: Fey 

12. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Richard Hall, 
esq. of Copped-hall, Totteridge, to Susan, dau. 
of Henry Pennefather, esq. At St. Neot’s, 
the Rev. F. Latham, B,C.L. second son of the 
Rev. T. Latham, Vicar of Lbillingborough, 
Linc. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of John Hill 
Day, esq. 

. At Kensington, Richard-Henry Ford, 
esq. of the Inner Temple, to Frances-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of Lambert Hotchkin, esq¢.—aAt 
Grappenham, Cheshire, Benson Blundell, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, esq. to Hannah, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Wagstaff, esq. —— At Brighton, the 
Rev. R. F. B. Rickards, of Offwell, near Honi- 
ton, to Rachel, youngest dau. of Joseph Heald, 
esq. of Wakefield.——At {East Bourne, W. S 
Holmes, esq. of Gawdy-hall, Norfolk, to Hes- 
ter-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Davies 
Gilbert, esq. of East Bourne, Sussex, and Tre- 
drea, Cornwall. —— At St. Luke’s, Norwood, 
Thomas Loughborough, esq. of Austinfriars, 
to Frances-Cornelia, second dau. of the late 
Thomas Lawrence, esq. of Demerara.—aAt 
Long Horsley, Northumberland, by the Bishop 
of Durham, the Rev. H. J. Maltby, youngest 
son and Chaplain to his lordship, to Julia- 
Katharina, youngest dau. of C. W. Bi ge, esq. 
of Linden.——At Kensington, J. J. M. Bond, 
esq. of Leighton, Montgomeryshire, to Juliana- 
Matilda, second dau. of the late Robert Dick- 
inson, esq. 

17. At St. Luke’s, Old-street, Warren de la 
Rue, esq. to Georgiana, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Bowles, esq. of Guernsey. 

18. At Melcomb Regis, H. G. Hopkins, 
esq. eldest son of Henry Hopkins, esq. of 
Hubborne-lodge, Hants, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Joseph Bond, esq. of Tours. ——At 
Hendon, the Rey. J. R. Bogue, of Denbury, 
Devon, only son of the late Capt. Bogue, 
R. H. Art. to Sophia-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Co}. Mudge, R. Eng. of Beechwood. 
——At Hillingdon, Richard Wilson, esq. of 
Sydenham, to Emma, third dau. of M. Rayner, 
esq. Uxbridge.——At St. Pancras, Henry Pel- 
leau, esq. 63d Reg. to Louisa-Ann, youngest 
dau. of Henry Perigal, esq. of Torrington-sq. 
——At St. James’s, J. N. Nott, esq. Comm. 
R. N. to Mary, eldest dau. of Sir W. Burnett, 
K.C,H, Physician-Gen. of the Navy. 

















OBITUARY. 


H. R. H. tut LANvGRAvine oF 
Hesse Hompure. 

Jan. 10. At Frankfort, in her 70th 
year, Her Royal Highness Elizabeth, 
Princess of England, Dowager Landgra- 
vine of Hesse Homburg. 

The Princess Elizabeth was born at 
Buekingham House on the 22nd May 
1770, the seventh child and third daughter 
of King George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte. 

Her Royal Highness, when living in 
England unmarried, was always distin- 
guished for the propriety of her conduct, 
the amiability of her manners, and her 
elegant accomplishments. She was much 
attached to the arts of design; and se- 
veral of the productions of her pencil 
were published, accompanied by the 
poetical effusions of the minor bards of 
the day, under the following titles :— 

The Birth and Triumph of Cupid; a 
Poem, by Sir James Bland Burges. 4to. 
1796. 

Cupid turned Volunteer; with poeti- 
cal illustrations, by Thomas Park, F'.S,A. 
4to. 1804. 

The Power and Progress of Genius, in 
a series of Twenty-one Etchings, fol. 
1806. 

Six Poems illustrative of Engravings 
by H. R. H. the Princess Elizabeth, 
4to. 1813. 

After the peace of Europe had settled 
the affairs of the several continental so- 
vereigns, and the death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales instigated the younger 
children of King George the Third to 
provide for the succession by forming ad- 
ditional matrimonial alliances, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was induced to accept a 
husband in the person of his Serene 
Highness Frederick-Joseph-Louis, the 
Hereditary Prince of Hesse Homburg. 
The marriage took place at the Queen's 
palace, Buckingham-house, on the 7th 
April 1818. As any matters connected 
with Royal marriages have recently pos- 
sessed a more than usual interest, we are 
tempted here to subjoin a description of 
the Princess Elizabeth’s Marriage, writ- 
ten by Mr. Rush, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the United States of America 
to the Court of Great Britain, who was 
present at the ceremony :— 

‘“We got to the palace at seven 
o'clock. Pages were on the stairs to 
conduct us tothe rooms. The ceremony 
took place in the Throne-room. Before 


the throne was an altar covered with 
crimson velvet: a profusion of golden 
plate was upon it ; there was a salver of 
great size on which was represented the 
Lord’s Supper. The company being as- 
sembled, the Bridegroom entered, with 
his attendants. Then came the Queen, 
with the Bride and royal family. All ap- 
proached the altar. Her Majesty sat ; the 
rest stood. The marriage service was 
read by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Duke of York gave the bride away. 
The whole was according to the forms of 
the Church, and performed with great 
solemnity. A record of the marriage 
was made. When all was finished, the 
Bride knelt before the Queen to receive 
her blessing. 

“Soon after the service was perform- 
ed, the Bride and Bridegroom set off for 
Windsor. The company remained. The 
evening passed in high ceremony, with- 
out excluding social ease. From the 
members of the royal family, the guests 
had every measure of courtesy. The 
conduct of the Queen was remarkable. 
This venerable personage, the head of a 
large family—her children then clustering 
about her—the female head of a great 
empire—in the seventy-sixth year of her 
age—went the rounds of the company, 
speaking to all. There was a kindliness 
in her manner from which time had struck 
away useless forms. No one did she 
omit. Around her neck hung a miniature 
portrait of the King. He was absent, 
scathed by the hand of heaven; a mar- 
riage going on in one of his palaces; he, 
the lonely, suffering tenant of another. 
But the portrait was a token superior to 
acrown! It bespoke the natural glory of 
wife and mother, eclipsing the artificial 
glory of Queen.”—Rush’s Narrative of a 
Residence of the Court of England. 

The Prince succeeded his father as 
Landgrave of Hesse Homburg, on the 20th 
Jan. 1820: he died without issue on the 
2nd April 1829, in his 60th year, and 
was succeeded by his brother the present 
reigning sovereign. 

Left a widow in 1829, her Royal High- 
ness never ceased to be dear to the family 
of the Prince, and to the inhabitants of 
Hesse Homburg, whose veneration and 
attachment she possessed in the highest 
degree. 

Asa widow, the Landgravine visited this 
country in 1835, but we think not after- 
wards, She preferred to become the 
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benefactress of the country of her adop- 
tion. She continued to reside at Hano- 
ver, where her brother, King William 
IV., had given hera palace. It was only 
during the last three years that she passed 
the winter at Frankfort. It was in this 
city that she sunk under an inflammation 
of the intestines. ‘This disorder, which 
had been long combated by the care and 
ability of Dr. Downie, her own physician, 
but strengthened by the advanced age of 
the princess, ended in mortification, 
which carried her off in a very short time. 
So far back as last April, Dr. Downie 
had in vain entreated her royal highness 
to allow him to call in another physician. 
It was not till the disorder became more 
alarming that she consented tosummon Sir 
Charles Herbert, of London. 

The following tribute to her memory 
has appeared since her death in the Jour. 
nal de Francfort :— 

‘“« Two precious qualities enhanced the 
splendour of her birth. If her mild and 
amiable disposition rendered her the idol 
of the companies which she honoured 
with her presence, her beneticence and 
charity made her a second Providence to 
the distressed. Independently of a gift 
of 5,0007. sterling, which she made annu- 
ally to the municipality of the town of 
Homburg, a great number of families, 
both of that place and of Frankfort, sub- 
sisted in part by her beneficence ; and 
strict orders were given to all the domes- 
tics of her household never to send away 
unrelieved any poor person who should 
apply at the door of her palace. To her 
may be truly applied the Divine precept 
~~‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth ;’ and the greater part of 
her numerous charities would have re- 
mained in unmerited oblivion, but for the 
affectionate indiscretion of her servants 
and her protégés. It may be imagined 
how paintul her loss will be to her august 
relations, and how many benedictions will 
follow her to the tomb. She passed 
through the world doing good.” 

Her Royal Highness is said to have 
left two wills, one deposited in London, 
the other in Hanover. She cannot have 
made any great saving out of what she re- 
ceived from England. Out of the sum of 
10,0002. a year, she had assigned 6,000/. 
per annum to improve the finances of 
Hesse. Infact, when she gave her hand 
to the Landgrave, in consequence of the 
war, and other unfavourable circum- 
stances, the little state, which is otherwise 
not rich, was burdened with heavy debts. 
By means of that assistance, and by the ju- 
dicious management of M. Ibel, the Presi- 
dent, the debts were so well regulated, that 
the finances of the country are now ina 


good condition. The jewels of the de- 
ceased princess are said to be of great 
value. 

Her funeral took place in the family 
mausoleum of the Landgraves, at Hesse 
Homburg, in the presence of the reigning 
Landgrave Philip, Prince Gustavus, the 
Duke of Nassau, and his brother Prince 
Maurice, and other illustrious relatives. 

In her latter days her Royal Highness 
did not entirely relinquish her former 
elegant amusement. In 1834 she had 
copies made at Frankfort, on a smaller 
scale, of the 20 engravings she had for- 
merly engraved, depictive of Genius, 
Fancy, and Imagination ; and they were 
published in 1835, accompanied by some 
German sonnets by Minna Witte, for the 
benefit of the poor of Hanover, dedicated, 
in a fac-simile letter, to her brother the 
Duke of Cambridge. In August 1837, 
it was announced that she had again sent 
to the managing committee of the infant 
school at Hanover, a sum of 103 rix- 
dollars, the further profits on the work 
published by Her Royal Highness, ‘‘ Ge- 
nius, Imagination, Phantasie, nach Ent- 
wurfen I, K. H. der Frau Landgriifin 
von Hessen Homberg, gebornen Prin- 
zessin von England, geziechnet von Ram- 
berg, mit erklarenden Sonnetten von Min- 
na Witte.” This, with the sums pre- 
viously forwarded to the committee, made 
the profits then realized upon the sale of 
the work amount to 900 rix-dollars. 


—~--- 


Mancuronrss Dowacer or Hastincs. 

Jan. 9. At Kelburne Castle, the seat 
of the Earl of Glasgow, in her 60th year, 
the Right Hon. Flora Mure Campbell- 
Rawdon- Hastings, Marchioness dowager 
of Hastings; Countess of Loudoun 
(1633), Baroness Campbell of Loudoun 
(1601), Farrinyean, and Machline, in the 
peerage of Scotland. 

Her Ladyship was born at Edinburgh, 
Sept. 2, 1780, the only child of Major- 
Gen. James fifth Earl of Loudoun, by 
Flora, eldest daughter of John Macleod, 
of Rasay, co. Inverness. Her mother died 
in giving her birth ; and her father died 
on the 28th April, 1786, when she was 
only in her sixth year. She thereupon 
became a peeress of Scotland, by the title 
of Countess of Loudoun. 

Her infancy was intrusted to the care 
of the Earl and Countess of Dumfries, 
with whom her Ladyship constantly re- 
sided, until the death of the Earl in 1803. 
She was married at Lady Perth’s, in 
Grosvenor-square, London, on the 12th 
July, 1804, to Francis Earl of Moira, then 
Commander-in-chief of the Forces in 
Scotland, His Royal Highness the Prince 
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of Wales gave away the bride, and the 
‘ceremony was performed by Bishop 
Porteus. 

The distinguished career of the Earl 
of Moira, who was advanced to the title 
of the Marquess of Hastings in 1816, is 
well known. He died on the 28th Nov. 
1826, leaving five children, of whom the 
late Lady Flora, whose lamentable fate 
was recorded in our last volume, p. 321, 
was the eldest, born at Edinburgh, 11th 
Feb. 1806. The next child died soon 
after birth; and the present Marquess 
was born in London on the 4th Feb. 
1808, and baptized with great pomp on 
the 7th April following, the Prince of 
Wales being one of the sponsors. He 
has now by his mother’s death succeeded to 
her Scotish dignities, and isa Peer of each 
of the three kingdoms. It is remarkable 
that he also, as his father, has married a 
Peeress in her own right, the Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn. The Marchioness’s 
other children are daughters, at present 
unmarried. 

Her Ladyship had occupied the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Glasgow for the last 
few weeks, in the hope that the mildness 
of the climate at Kelburne during the 
winter would prove beneficial to her shat- 
tered health. Although her Ladyship’s con- 
stitution was much impaired by the severe 
affliction she and her family have under- 
gone, yet she did not feel alarmingly or 
seriously indisposed until three days 
before her decease. Her medical attend- 
ant is of opinion that the immediate cause 
of her death was water on the brain, and 
that this disease was the result of extreme 
mental anxiety and distress. ‘The body 
was deposited by that of her lamented 
daughter in the mausoleum at Loudoun 
castle. The last and rather romantic 
request of the late Marquess has been 
complied with. During his fatal illness 
(at Malta), on learning that the Mar- 
chioness could not be buried in the same 
place as his own body, he desired the 
medical gentleman who attended him to 
cut off his right hand after death, to 
be preserved and placed in the coffin 
with the body of his lady, in token of his 
great affection. This was accordingly 
done. 

Tur ArcusisHor oF Paris, 

Dec. 31. At Paris, in his 62d year, 
Count Hyacinthe Louis de Quélen, 
Archbishop of Paris, Peer of France, 
Commander of the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, and Member of the Académie 
Frangaise. 

M. de Quelen, descended from an an- 
cient Breton family allied to the Dukes 
d’ Aiguillon, was born in Paris the 8th Oct. 
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1778, and, being destined for the church, 
was entered in due time at the celebrated 
Ecclesiastical Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
where he greatly distinguished himself 
by his proficiency in all branches of class- 
ical and theological learning. After hav- 
ing been admitted into Holy Orders, and 
into the Priesthood, he became attached 
to Cardinal Fesch, and was charged by 
his Eminence with the formation of his 
ecclesiastical household; on the disgrace 
of the Emperor’s uncle be followed him 
into exile, and refused to accept the place 
of Chaplain to the Empress Maria Louisa, 
which the Abbé de Pradt, Archbishop of 
Mechlin, had obtained for him. Subse- 
quently, however, M. de Quélen returned 
to Paris, and remained there till the resto- 
ration as one of the assistant clergymen 
of the church of St. Sulpice. On the 
return of the Bourbons, Cardinal de 
Talleyrand- Perigord, Archbishop of Paris, 
presented him to Louis XVIII., who 
honoured him with his confidence; and 
M. de Quélen took part in all the eccle- 
siastical negotiations that were carried on 
at that time with the court of Rome con- 
cerning various concordats for the Gallican 
church. He was appointed Vicar- General 
of the Grand Almonry; was then conse. 
crated Bishop of Samosata, in partibus 
infidelium, and was ultimately named 
coadjutor, with the right of succession, 
to his friend and benefactor Cardinal 
Talleyrand, in the metropolitan see of 
Paris. Having become Archbishop on 
the death of the Cardinal in 182], M. 
de Quélen was raised to the Peerage, in 
virtue of his office; and in 1824 was 
elected a member of the Académie Fran. 
gaise, in the room of Cardinal de Beausset 
deceased. In the Chamber of Peers the 
Archbishop distinguished himself by an 
elevated and firm line of political conduct ; 
was a warm and conscientious supporter 
of the Bourbons, but always preserved his 
connection and friendship with the dis- 
tinguished personages of the empire who 
formed his early friends. At the revolu- 
tion of 1830 the Archbishop of Paris made 
uo secret of his fidelity to his legitimate so- 
vereign, and his disapprobation of the new 
order of things. As an ecclesiastical peer 
he was excluded from the Upper Chamber, 
and as a clergyman and a_ leading 
partisan of the fallen dynasty was chosen 
by the government and the mob as a pe- 
culiar object of persecution. In 1831, at 
the time of the sack of the church of St. 
Germain I’ Auxerrois, the Archiepiscopal 
palace was assailed with peculiar fury by 
the populace, encouraged by the ministry 
of the day and headed by officers of the 
National Guards, and various persons of 
intluence with the bourgeoisie of Paris, 
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‘The ancient and interesting residence of 
the prelates of this capital, built by 
Bishop Maurice de Sully, on the southern 
side of the cathedral, was in the ceurse of 
two days levelled with the ground. - The 
infuriate mob threw all the Archbishop's 
library, all his furniture and valuables, 
into the Seine that flowed beneath the 
windows ; broke up and stole most of his 
plate, and abstracted all the money found 
in the palace. The Archbishop had a 
few days before received 213,000fr. on 
account of his brother, being the proceeds 
of the sale of an estate. This sum was 
taken away by the mob; and the total 
amount of other property destroyed or 
lost was estimated at 400,000 fr. The 
Archbishop, had he fallen into the hands 
of the mob, would certainly have been 
sacrificed ; fortunately, this was not the 
case, and the fickle fury of the Parisian 
rabble speedily passed over. It was on 
this occasion that the people broke into 
the vestry of Notre Dame, and cut up the 
splendid vestments of the priests given by 
Napoleon, together with the Emperot’s 
own coronation robe, in order to get at the 
golden ornaments with which they were 
studded. A more disgraceful scene hardly 
occurred even during the great revolution ; 
and it is one of the many faults with 
which the new dynasty may be fairly re- 
proached, since it was fully in the power 
of the government to have prevented it. 

The Archbishop was too sensible of 
his own dignity to demand any compensa- 
tion for his losses from the Government 
or municipality of Paris ; and neither the 
latter body nor the legislature have ever 
had either the honour or the justice to 
offer him any indemnification, The pre- 
late took up his town residence in the 
Convent of the Dames du Sacré Ceeur, in 
the Rue de Varennes, and thenceforth 
spent his time between that place and 
thecountry seat of the Archbishops, at 
Conflans, just above Paris. On the 
breaking out of the cholera in 1832, the 
zeal of the Archbishop for his suffering 
flock knew no bounds: his comparatively 
slender means were given all in aid of the 
sick, and after the cessation of that scourge 
he instituted a noble foundation for the 
education and maintenance of the young 
girls who had been left orphans by this 
public calamity. 

The first time of any public recognition 
of Louis Philippe being made by the 
Archbishop was in 1835, on occasion of 
the attempt by Fieschi; on that occasion 
the head of the state went to Notre 
Dame to return thanks for bis escape, and 
he was received at the‘door of the cathe- 
dral by the prelate at the head of his clergy. 
Although subsequently to this period on 
rather better terms with the new court, the 
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Archbishop kept studiously aloof from the 
Tuileries and the politicians of the day. 
He baptized the infant son of the Duke 
and Duchess of Orleans in 1838, but re- 
fused to proceed to christen him, because 
the court wished the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, who is a Pro- 
testant, to stand as godmother ;—a com- 
pliance with which wish would have been 
impossible for a Catholic prelate to give. 

The last moments of M. de Quélen 
were worthy of a pious and sincere Chris- 
tian. He performed all the duties en- 
joined by the rubric of that church of 
which he was one of the leading digni- 
taries. The painful crisis of his com- 
plaint, (the dropsy) and the tortures of 
slow suffocation, which generally attend 
it, he supported with the greatest forti- 
tude; remaining seated in his arm-chair, 
for he could not bear the horizontal posi- 
tion of a bed, receiving all who came to 
him, and giving his pastoral benediction 
to all around him, The members of his 
family, between whom and himselfa very 
warm attachment always subsisted, were 
in constant attendance ; his vicars-general 
and his secularies were by his side; the 
Papal Internuncio had an interview with 
him on the eve of his decease, and Sisters 
of Charity performed the offices of nurses. 

On the following day the Archbishop’s 
body, after having been washed by his se- 
cularies according to the rules of the 
Church, and after having been embalmed 
by the new method, which obviates any 
operation of dissection, was arrayed in the 
robes in which he received his episcopal 
consecration ; it was then laid ona bed of 
state with the mitre on the head, the 
hands with the episcopal ring by his side, 
the crozier and cross also by the side, the 
face uncovered with closed eyes as if in 
sleep, and was thus exposed to public view 
in the Chapel of the Convent of the Sacré 
Ceeur, where he died, until the 4th Jan., 
about three thousand persons coming every 
day to visit it; and the more devout 
bringing chaplets, rings, handkerchiefs, 
and other articles to touch the hands or 
face of the deceased, andto be afterwards 
preserved as sacred mementos of their 
revered pastor. 

The Archbishop died without any 
money and without any debts! It became 
a question of importance by whom the 
expenses of his funeral were to be de- 
frayed; and before it was known that his 
brother, a gentleman by no means rich, 
and other members of his family intended 
to sustain all the charges themselves, ap- 
plication was made by the Chapter of 
Notre Dame to the Government, but was 
refused ; indirect application was made to 
the Municipal Council of Paris, but the 
Prefect declared that the proposition 
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could not even be entertained! Louis 
Philippe, atthis conjuncture, sent 12,000fr. 
to the Chapter, and that body, on learn- 
ing the intention of M. de Quélen’s family, 
decided on appropriating this sum to cha- 
ritable purposes. A subscription, set on 
foot by the Princess de Beauffremont, 
had been filled up to a large amouut in a 
few hours, but this testimony of private 
respect was not needed. The revenues 
of the Metropolitan see of Paris are under 
50,000 franes or 2000/. per annum. 

On the 4th January the Archbishop's 
body was transferred to the Cathedral 
Church of Notre Dame, where it was de- 
posited in the Lady Chapel behind the 
choir, and lay there in state till the 9th, 
when the solemn interment took place. 
During this interval the clergy of all the 
churches in Paris came in bodies, at ap- 
pointed hours of succession, to sprinkle 
holy water onthe corpse and to pray by 
its side ; while the public were allowed to 
circulate through the aisles of the great 
edifice, to go in front of the Lady Chapel, 
where they might see the body and so 
pass on, The crowd was so great for the 
four days that this lasted that a long file 
of many hundreds of people was formed 
outside the Cathedral trom an early hour 
in the morning till dark waiting their 
turns of admission. 

The interior of the Cathedral was 
hung in black round the nave and choir up 
to the triforium galleries : in the midst of 
the choir was placed a gorgeous catafalque 
covered with black velvet studded with 
silver stars and tears, and over it a black 
velvet canopy, above which were the ar- 
morial bearings of the Archbishop as a 
Count. 

The clergy and family of the deceased 
were in the choir; the members of the 
Institute and the personal friends of the 
prelate in the nave and transept: the 
‘¢ Orphans of the Cholera” and the Sis- 
ters of Charity were near the high altar. 
All the clergy of Paris followed the 
Chapter of Notre Dame in procession 
round the Cathedral to fetch the body 
which had been enclosed in a triple coflin 
from the Lady Chapel to the choir. Here 
it was placed on the catafalque with lofty 
tapers ranged at each side, some of them 
burning blue lights; and the solemn mass 
ot the dead commenced. The officiating 
prelate was the Bishop of Chartres, head 
suffragan of the province: he was assisted 
by two of the titular canons as deacon and 
sub-deacon, and by the grand vicar and 
another canon as priests. Near the cata- 
falque stood the other suffragan Bishops 
of Versailles, Orleans, Beauvais, and 
Meaux. In the sanctuary were the Papal 
Internuncio, the Archbishops of Lyons, 
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Auch, and Chalcedon, and the Bishops 
of Viseu, Morocco, and Dijon. The 
service was chanted without the organ by 
the full choir; after the mass was con- 
cluded the five suffragan Bishops pro- 
nounced each their absolution ; the Bishop 
of Chartres advanced to the opening of 
the vault of the Archbishops in front of 
the altar, and while the De profundis was 
sung the coffin was lowered to its final 
resting place. All the persons present 
were subsequently admitted to sprinkle 
holy water on the entrance of the tomb ; 
and the stone covering, having been re- 
placed, was sealed up. 

The deceased prelate was very tall, with 
a handsome and benevolent countenance, 
an air of great dignity, and when at the 
altar, it might be almost said, of elegance. 
No one better understood or more exactly 
practised all the little formalities of the 
Catholic ritual. He has left two brothers ; 
the Count Amable de Quélen, formerly 
Deputy for the Cétes du Nord in Brettany, 
and the Viscount de Quélen, dusaly 
Colonel of the fifteenth Dragoons ; besides 
numerous nephews and nieces. 

The see of Paris from the time of the 
first Bishop St. Denis, A.D. 250, num. 
bered one hundred and ten Bishops up to 
1622, when it was erected into an Arch. 
bishopric by Pope Gregory XV.: after 
this period, and including M. de Quélen, 
the number of Archbishops has been 
thirteen. 





GENERAL Sir James Durr, 

Dec. 5. At Funtington, near Chi- 
chester, in his 87th year, General Sir 
James Duff, Knt. Colonel of the 50th 
regiment of Foot; the oldest general 
officer in the army. 

This veteran officer was appointed 
Ensign in the Ist Foot-guards on the 
isth April, 1769; Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain 1775; Adjutant 1777. He received 
the honour of knighthood on the 30th 
April, 1779, on occasion of acting as 
proxy for Sir James Harris at the instal- 
lution of the Bath, being then styled of 
Kinstoure, North Britain. He was 
promoted to be Captain and Lieut.-Col. 
1780 ; Colonel in the army 1790; Major- 
General 1794; 3d Major in the Ist Foot. 
guards 1795, Ist Major 1797. He com- 
manded the garrison at Limerick in 1798 
and 1799, and opened the communication 
to Dublin, which was then cut off by the 
rebel forces. His aid-de-camps at that 
time were the present Major-General 
Napier and Major-General Sir James 
Douglas. He was appointed Colonel of 
the 50th Foot, Aug. 1, 1798; was raised 
to the rank of Lieut.-General in 190] 
and to that of full General in 1809, 7 
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Apo. Sir Henry Troivore. 

Nov. 2. At Freshford, near Bath, 
in his 84th year, Sir Henry Trollope, 
Admiral of the Red, and G.C.B. 

Sir Henry Trollope was a native of 
Norwich. He was a second cousin of 
the late Sir John ‘Trollope, of Casewick, 
co. Lincoln, Bart. being a son of John 
Trollope, esq. (grandson of the third 
Baronet) by Anne Guyon. His elder 
brother, Thomas, was a Colonel in the 
army. 

He entered the Royal Navy in 1770. 
He was present at the battles of Lex- 
ington and Bunker’s Hill; was employed 
by Lord Duncan in quelling the insur- 
rectionin Virginia, and afterwards at the 
siege of Boston, and assisted at the taking 
of Rhode Island. In 1777 he was ap- 
pointed third Lieutenant of the Bristol, 
50 guns, and assisted at the attack of 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton, and 
afterwards of Philadelphia and Mud 
Island. 

On the commencement of the war with 
Holland, Lieut. Trollope distinguished 
himself by his activity in the command of 
the Kite cutter, in which his services 
were so highly approved, that Lord Sand- 
wich thought fit to raise that vessel to 
the establishment of a sloop of war, by 
which Mr. Trollope obtained the rank of 
Commander, In the spring of 1781 he 
accompanied Vice-Adm. Darby’s squa- 
dron to the relief of Gibraltar, and on 
the 4th June following was promoted to 
the rank of Post- Captain. 

His first ship with that rank was the 
Rainbow 44, armed entirely with carron- 
ades (an experiment of Capt. Keith 
Stewart), in which, on the 4th Sept. 1782, 
he captured off Ushant the French frigate 
Hebe, of 38 guns, but 300 tons greater 
weight, and manned with 100 more 
men, This was nearly the last action of 
that war. 

In 1790, on Capt. Trollope’s applying 
for employment, Lord Chatham, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, asked him 
whether he would take a 28-gun ship im- 
mediately, or wait for a larger frigate. 
*“ An eight-and-twenty now,” was his 
ready reply; which so pleased Lord 
Chatham, that, on the following day, he 
received his commission for la Prudente 
of 38 guns; and in the following year he 
was appointed to the Hussar frigate, in 
which he was employed on the Mediter- 
ranean station. 

In 1795 he was appointed to the Glat- 
ton of 56 guns, a ship then purchased 
from the East India service ; and during 
the ensuing winter and spring he was 
employed in the North sea. On the 
14th July 1796, when cruising off Hel- 
a he unexpectedly fell into the 
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midst of a French squadron, which was 
at first mistaken for British. It was 
found to consist of three large frigates, 
two smaller, and a cutter; besides an- 
other frigate and a large brig, about to 
join them to leeward. Nothing daunted 
at so formidable a force, but considering 
the encounter as a fair opportunity for 
trying the effect of the heavy carronades 
with which the Glatton was equipped, 
Capt. Trollope selected the largest vessel 
for attack, and was shortly after engaged 
with one on each side, into both of which 
the Glatton opened her fire with tre- 
mendous effect, and finally put the whole 
to flight. A particular account of this 
action is given in James's Naval History : 
and it conveys a highly honourable view 
of the conduct of the Glatton. The 
prompt decision of Capt. Trollope to be- 
come the assailant when two of the op- 
ponent ships were of greater weight than 
his own, no doubt had the effect of dis- 
maying the enemy; and there is every 
probability that, had any other of the 
British cruisers arrived in time, some of 
the French squadron would have been 
captured. The merchants of London 
presented Capt. Trollope with a piece of 
plate of the value of 160 guineas, in tes- 
timony of the high sense which they 
entertained of his conduct; and it was 
understood that the honour of knighthood, 
afterwards conferred by the King, was 
intended to have reference especially to 
this achievement. A picture of the en- 
gagement, painted by H. Singleton, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1804. 

In the summer of 1797 Capt. Trollope 
removed into the Russell 74; and in 
October following he was left with a 
small squadron to watch the Dutch fleet 
in the Texel, during the absence of Adm. 
Duncan, who had proceeded to Yarmouth 
roads to refit his ships. The enemy 
availed themselves of this opportunity to 
put tosea; but, by the vigilance of Capt. 
Trollope, Adm. Duncan was immediately 
apprised of their sailing, a service which 
he acknowledged in these words : ‘* Cap- 
tain Trollope’s exertions and active good 
conduct, in keeping sight of the enemy’s 
fleet until I came up, have been truly 
meritorious, and I trust will meet a just 
reward.” We need scarcely add that 
the result was the glorious victory of 
Camperdown. 

On the 30th of the same month, _the 
King, being anxious to visit his victorious 
fleet, embarked at Greenwich on board 
the Royal Yacht, commanded on this 
occasion by Capt. Trollope : but, owing 
to a foul wind, was prevented from pro- 
ceeding beyond Gravesend, and therefore 
returned two days after. Previously to 
his landing, his Majesty conferred on 
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Capt. Trollope the honour of knight- 
hood, saying, “‘ I was in hopes to have 
knighted you on the quarter-deck of the 
Venerable.” It was at first announced 
that Capt. Trollope had on this occasion 
received the ancient dignity of a Knight 
Banneret; but to this some official 
objections were subsequently raised, 
and it was decided by a resolution of 
the Privy Council, that a Knight 
Banneret could only be made in the field 
where a battle had actually been fought, 
and in which the person so created had 
borne a part. Sir Henry was theretore 
considered a knight bachelor. He was 
one of the officers who walked in their 
Majesties’ procession to St. Paul’s, on 
the day of Thanksgiving, Dec. 19, 1797; 
when His Majesty particularly introduced 
him to the Queen, saying, ‘‘ This is Sir 
Henry Trollope ; and Lord Duncan will 
never forget that he owes his victory to 
Sir Henry’s keeping so good watch on 
the Dutch fleet, and showing them to 
him in the day of battle.” 

In the following year, Sir Henry Trol- 
lope, continuing with the Russell, served 
in the Channel Fleet; and he afterwards 
commanded the Juste 84, on the same 
service. He was promoted to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral, Jan. 1, 1801; to that 
of Vice-Admiral, Nov. 9, 1805; and 
full Admiral, Aug. 12, 1812. He was 
created an extra K.C.B. on occasion of 
the coronation of King George 1V. May 
20, 1820; and advanced to the rank of a 
G.C.B. May 19, 1831. 

Sir H. Trollope married, about 1782, 
Miss Fanny Best; but lost his wife in 1816, 
and had no children. A nephew resided 
with him. His death ensued from an act 
of insanity, which at his advanced age ap- 
pears peculiarly lamentable. He had for 
the last forty years been subject to the 
gout, which latterly affected his head, and 
was no doubt the cause of his committing 
the rash act. On the inquest, James 
Kelson, gardener, stated that he had lived 
with the deceased for upwards of sixteen 
years, and had slept in the room with him 
for the last five or six months. De- 
ceased always went to bed with an open 
knife in his hand, wrapped up in his 
handkerchief, in order, as he stated, that 
he might be ready to stab the first person 
that broke into his room. He kept a 
blunderbuss, a knife, and several brace 
of pistols in the bed-room; and had long 
been impressed with the idea that some 
person had an intention to break into his 
room and rob him. On the morning of 
his death, he had obtained from his 
nephew his powder-flask, saying, he 
should like to see it once more. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Trollope went out, and 
when he came home he was informed that 
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Sir Henry had shut himself up in his 
room, and locked his door. Mr. ‘Trollope 
thought nothing of this, as deceased was 
frequently in the habit of doing so. He 
had not, however, been at home more 
than 10 minutes when he heard a report 
of a pistol, and on breaking open the 
door, the deceased was found lying across 
the bed, his head completely blown away. 
The pistol used was a boarding pistol ; 
it was shattered in many places, and there 
was no doubt that it had been loaded up 
to the muzzle. His body was interred in 
the vault underneath St. James’s church, 
Bath. 





Rear-Avminat F, G. Bonn. 

Oct. 26. At his residence in Exeter, 
aged 74, Rear-Admiral Francis Godol- 
phin Bond. 

He was born in the year 1765. At 
eleven years of age, he entered the Navy, 
in the Southampton frigate. Two years 
after, when lying in the Shannon, he was 
blown up, together with four others, in a 
French frigate taken by the Crescent. 
Whilst inthe Crescent, a 28-gun frigate, 
commanded by the Hon. Captain Paken- 
ham, and in company with the Flora of 
36 guns, he was engaged with two large 
Dutch frigates off Gibraltar, in a severe 
action, which lasted two hours and a half, 
and in which the Crescent had 97 men 
killed and wounded. At the age of 
eighteen he went to the East Indies, as 
second Lieutenant of the Bristol, and was 
present in the general engagement under 
Admiral Hughes, with the French fleet, 
under Admiral Suffrein. In 1791, he ac- 
companied his relative, Capt. Bligh, as 
first, Lieutenant of the Providence, ap- 
pointed to carry the bread-fruit from 
Otaheite to the West Indies. He was 
first Lieutenant of the Active frigate, 
when she was wrecked on the island of 
Anticosti. For his skill and conduct in 
the Arrow, of which he was first Lieu- 
tenant during the storms of the winter of 
1797, he was appointed by Lord Spencer 
to the command of the Netley schooner, 
of 16 guns, where he was so successful 
in protecting the trade of Lisbon and 
Oporto, that he received the thanks of 
the merchants, and was voted a piece of 
plate. On this station he captured 47 
vessels, many of which were armed pri- 
vateers, and some of a force superior to 
his own. He was made Post Captain in 
1802, and appointed to a command in the 
Sea Fencibies about June 1803. He at- 
tained the rank of Rear- Admiral in 1836 

In the year 1801, he married Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Snow, esq. of 
Oporto ; and by her, who survives him, he 
has lefta family of five sons, two of whom 
are inthe Navy, and five daughters, From 
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the period of his marriage he retired from 
the active duties of the naval service, in 
which he had so long been usefully and 
honourably engaged, and applied himself 
to the diligent cultivation of those virtues 
which adorn the character of a Christian, 
in all the relations of private life. His 
body was interred on the 2nd of Novy. in 
his family vault, in the churchyard of 
Trinity church, Exeter. 





Coronet. Kincsvore. 

Jan. 18. At Kingscote, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 88, Robert Kingscote, esq. 
Colonel of the Royal North Gloucester 
Militia. 

Colonel Kingscote was the represen- 
tative of afamily which has been seated 
from Norman times at Kingscote, in 
Gloucestershire, having derived its name 
from their residence. The manor of 
Kingscote was given to their ancestor, 
Nigel Fitz-Arthur, by Robert Fitz- 
Harding, the ancestor of the Berkeleys, 
together with his daughter Aldena in 
marriage; and a full pedigree of the 
family, compiled by the Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke, F.S.A. will be found in that 
gentleman’s publication of Smyth’s Lives 
of the Berkeleys. 

The Colonel was born in April 1751, 
the eldest son of Robert Fitz-Harding 
Kingscote, esq. by Mary, daughter and 
coheiress of — Hammond, esq. 

Col. Kingscote entered the regular army 
at the age of 22, and was gazetted Ensign 
of the 3lst Foot, then commanded by Sir 
James Adolphus Oughton, K.B. the 5th 
of April, 1773. Heembarked for Ame- 
rica, and was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in that corps 22d February, 1776. In 
1778 he quitted the regular service. In 
1793 he was appointed Major of the Royal 
North Battalion of Militia in Gloucester- 
shire; and on the 3lst March, 1794, he 
was nominated to the Colonelcy of the 
same regiment, which he continued to 
hold to the time of his demise, nearly 
half a century. As a commanding officer 
Col. K. was universally esteemed and 
respected by all who served under him, 
and few men could be more actuated by 
the esprit de corps et de service, and of 
which we may mention two instances. 
In 1798 Lord Grenville brought a bill into 
Parliament, which passed the 21st June 
of that year, for enabling his Majesty to 
accept the services of such militia as might 
offer to serve in Ireland ; on this occasion 
Col. K. volunteered with the greatest part 
of his regiment, and embarking at Bristol, 
served in that kingdom. And again when 
in 1811, a bill was brought in by Mr. 
Ryder to allow, by voluntecring, the in- 
terchange of the British and Irish Militia 
Regiments, Col. K, at that time yolun. 


teered with the whole of his officers and 
men; and subsequently the regiment was 
ordered to Dublin, and remained in that 
garrison till, in 1814, it returned to Eng- 
land to be disembodied. 

By the demise of his uncle, Major Nigel 
Kingscote, he became possessed of his 
estates in 1773. He first qualified as a 
Magistrate for Gloucestershire, on Janu- 
ary 23d, 1792, and at his death was the 
oldest Magistrate in the county. On the 
disembodying of the militia, he finally 
sttled on his paternal estates at Kings- 
cecte, where he has continued ever since 
to reside, fulfilling his duties as a magis- 
trate and landlord, and winning, by an 
undeviating rectitude and consistency of 
conduct, the just tribute of universal res- 
pect. Col. Kingscote was an honest 
Constitutional Whig. His unbending 
adherence to the principles he believed 
to be the best, has repeatedly drawn forth 
the approbation even of political oppo- 
nents. Indeed, as a perfect gentleman, 
he well knew how to conduct his oppo- 
sition, and could say at the termination of 
his long life, that he had never been ealled 
upon to apologize to any man. His love 
of Constitutional liberty did not carry him 
into democratic or latitudinarian extremes. 
A more loyal heart could not have been 
found in her Majesty’s realms, and he was 
the first to condemn the disturber of the 
public peace. A truly British spirit of 
independence was the boast of his life; 
he would have made any sacrifice to main- 
tain it. As a magistrate. Col. Kingscote 
was fearless, uncompromising, and ju- 
dicious ; as a landlord, beloved by a te- 
nantry, in whose welfare he was deeply 
interested ; as an encourager of honest 
industry, and the rebuker of sloth and 
improvidence, he was known among the 
poor on his estates ; as a friend and patron, 
he was firm and attached ; as a relative, 
affectionate and generous ; having adopted 
his brother’s family, he has ever been 
as a father to his nepbews and nieces. 
During his latter years he had retired 
from publie life, and it is the best conso- 
lation of his surviving relatives to believe 
that he had sought the pardon of sins and 
an everlasting rest, through a simple trust 
in the merits of his Saviour. Having 
lived unmarried, he is succeeded in his 
estates by his eldest nephew, Thomas, 
the son of the late Thomas Kingscote, 
esq. and Harriet, sister of the present Sir 
H. Peyton, Bart. 





Joun BeEauccerk, Esa. 

Jan. 8. In Eaton-place, aged 78, John 
Beauclerk, esq. M.A., Barrister-at- Law, 
and a Commissioner for the Lieutenancy 
of London. 

He was born Feb. 10, 1772, the second 
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son of the Rey. Henry Beauclerk, Rector 
of Greens’ Norton, Northamptonshire, (a 
grandson of Charles first Duke of St. 
Alban’s, K.G.) by Charlotte, daughter 
of John Drummond, esq. He was a 
member of Christ church, Oxford, where 
he received the degree of M.A. April 22, 
1796 : and he was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, on 
the 6th May following. He was formerly 
a Commissioner of Bankrupts. 

Mr. Beauclerk married, Aug. 14, 
1798, Mary, daughter of Thomas Fitz- 
Hugh, of Portland-place, esq. ; by whom 
he had issue three daughters and one son : 
1. Charlotte-Mary; 2. Harriet, who died 
in 1826; 3. Henry- William Beauclerk, 
esq. a Clerk to the Board of Control; 
and 4, Catharine. 

BeNnJAMIN Gort, Esa. 

Feb. 14. In his 78th year, Benjamin 
Gott, esq. of Armley house, near Leeds. 

Mr. Gott was born on the 24th June, 
1762, the son of a man who by his energy 
and talents raised himself to eminence as 
an able civil engineer. He was educated 
at Bingley school, and in early life his 
abilities and amiable disposition endeared 
him to his school-fellows and friends. He 
entered, and afterwards became a partner 
of, the firm of Wormald and Fountaine, 
which by the retirement of the other 
partner became eventually the establish- 
ment alone of Mr. Gott and his sons. 
Thus placed in a commanding situation, 
Mr. Gott’s superior qualities acquired an 
ample field fortheir development, Un- 
tiring energy, an enlarged intelligence, and 
an enterprising spirit, soon raised the 
subject of this memoir to the head of the 
woollen manufacture of Yorkshire. 
During the war his establishments were 
on so large a scale, that at one period 
10001. a week in wages were paid by his 
house. Wealth thus acquired was nobly 
dispensed. Mr. Gott was the active 
supporter of every charitable institution ; 
a patron of the fine arts, and a firm and 
enlightened upholder of our Constitution 
in Church and State, from a conscientious 
conviction of its excellence. He was one 
of the founders of the Leeds Philosophi- 
cal and Literary Society, and of the Leeds 
Mechanies’ Institution, to both of which 
he gave large donations. ‘To the poor he 
was a most bountiful benefactor, both at 
Leeds and at Armley, and to the nume- 
rous persons in his employment he was a 
generous and kind master,—inany of them 
having spent a lifetime in his service, and 
not a few having received liberal pensions 
on their superannuation. 

Mr. Gott’s health had lately somewhat 
declined, but on the Sunday preceding his 





death he was well enough to attend Kirk- 
stall church, on the occasion of the Bishop 
of Ripon preaching for a charitable pur- 
pose. That evening, however, he be- 
came ill, and a spasmodic attack ensuing, 
he sunk under its effects on the Friday 
following. His funeral on the 21st pre- 
sented a scene which evinced a melan- 
choly but gratifying evidence of the uni- 
versal esteem in which his character was 
held. The principal gentry attended, 
amongst whom were the Messrs. C. and 
W. Beckett, Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, 
J. Blayds and Wm. Hey, esqrs. All the 
manufactories at Armley suspended their 
works; the shops were closed, and the 
chapel of Armley was filled by a large and 
respectable company, dressed in mourning. 
One of the most affecting incidents was 
the appearance of the 12 inmates of an 
almshouse, endowed a few years ago by 
the munificence of the deceased. 

We have only sketched a faint outline of 
the qualities which adorned the life of this 
estimable man. His understanding was 
vigorous ; his mind, either in the study 
of books or men, was ever acquiring fresh 
stores of knowledge. His mansion at 
Armley, and his collection of pictures and 
books, testified his taste and pursuits. He 
was well known to the most enlightened 
of his day, and ranked amongst his friends 
Rennie, Watt, and Chantrey. In domestic 
life he sustained all its relations with un- 
deviating kindness and integrity. Mr. 
Gott has left two sons and six daughters, 
all of whom, except one, have been mar 
ried, but two are now widows. 

Sir W. C, Extis, M.D. 

Oct. 24. At Southall Park, Middle. 
sex, at an advanced age, Sir William 
Charles Ellis, M.D. late Governor of the 
Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

He previously helda similar situation 
at the Pauper Lunatic Asylum of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, situated near 
Wakefield. His active energy, his warm 
benevolence, and fervent piety, peculiarly 
qualified him for the path he had chosen ; 
his sympathies were with those whose 
disease destroys all that makes life valu- 
able, which strikes at the attributes of 
reason and the powers and privileges of 
man ; he governed the afilicted around him 
by love ; he soothed their sorrows by em- 
ployment, and cheered their despair by 
hope. Long experience had taught him 
that the sufferings of the insane are often 
frightfully augmented by undue coercion, 
needless restraint, and the want of em- 
ployment, and their malady is increased 
rather than alleviated. Well he knew 


that the cries of poverty and of sickness 
can make themselyes heard, while the 
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voice of the mentally diseased does not 
reach the ear. Thus was he stimulated 
to try gentleness, employment, liberty (as 
far as was prudent), and social intercourse. 
His perfect success induced him to la- 
bour for the establishment of such a sys- 
tem for the wealthy classes of the insane, 
calling public attention to the subject by 
his work on “ Insanity,” and taking every 
opportunity of influencing in private those 
who might assist in furthering his scheme. 
Sir William Ellis was knighted by 
King William the Fourth, soon after his 
appointment to the Hanwell Asylum, 
which he resigned about two years ago. 


Carrain ALEXANDER GERARD. 

Dec. 15. At Aberdeen (his native 
city), Captain Alexander Gerard, of the 
East India Co.’s Military service, F.G.S. 

The scientific labours and travels of 
this gentleman, made in conjunction with 
his brother, the late Dr. James Gilbert 
Gerard, well entitle him toarecord amongst 
those who have been eminent in advancing 
the interests of this country in her East- 
ern possessions. During a period of above 
20 years Captain Gerard was employed in 
exploring, surveying, and mapping the 
northern districts of India, having been 
selected by the Bengal Government for 
that purpose on account of his acknow- 
ledged skill in those departments of pro- 
fessional duty. Captain Gerard had the 
advantage of scientific instruction at an 
early period of his life, his father having 
been one of the Professors of King’s 
College, at Old Aberdeen, and a_ well- 
known and valuable author; indeed, he 
appears to have inherited a taste for 
knowledge and research, being grandson 
of Dr. Aiex. Gerard, also a Professor in 
the same university, and author of an 
** Essay on Taste” and other works, 
which have been received as standard au- 
thorities, both in this country and on the 
continent, Captain Gerard went to India 
at the early age of sixteen, and was not 
long afterwards sent by Sir David Och- 
terlony to survey Malacca, which he 
executed with great accuracy, mostly at 
mid-day under a burning sun. He was 
afterwards appointed to many of the 
surveys which were deemed difficult and 
important, which led to his residing many 
years in the then almost unknown dis- 
trict of Chinese Tartary, and amongst the 
mountains of the Himalaya. He tra- 
versed these gigantic mountains in paths 
before untrodden by Europeans, and 
reached heights previously deemed quite 
inaccessible. At one part he had ascend- 
ed above 20,000 feet, and by ways steeper 
than it had been deemed possible to climb 
for any distance together, In these ex. 
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cursions he endured, as may be supposed, 
extreme vicissitudes of heat, cold, hun- 
ger, and deprivations of every description, 
Some of his excursions were attended 
by the most extraordinary difficulties and 
disasters, and were made by the most 
frightful routes, but were interesting to 
him, even in the greatness of the obstacles. 
Sometimes he lost an attendant, through 
the rigour of the climate, as it was not 
every constitution that could support the 
accumulated torments of cold, fatigue, 
and sickness. By day they had to contend 
against a burning sun, and at night against 
a temperature occasionally below zero ; 
and it was not until his health had been 
completely sacrificed, and a state of ex- 
treme debility had rendered impossible the 
continuance of his labours, that he was 
persuaded to abandon them and return to 
England. 

Captain Gerard was well known in India 
as a scientific traveller. While exploring 
and surveying he made patient researches: 
into the customs and antiquities of the 
tribes he fell in with, and into the geology 
and natural history of these sublime re- 
gions. The mountains are inhabited at 
extraordinary altitudes, and he found 
cultivated fields and crops of corn at 
heights of from I4 to 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; and flocks of sheep 
and tribes of Tartar shepherds, with their 
dogs and horses, found their subsistence 
at these enormous elevations. It appears 
tbat learning had flourished in Chinese 
Tartary to an extent of which we are but 
little aware. In the Thibetan language 
was discovered an Encyclopedia of 44 
volumes, which treated of the arts and 
sciences. ‘The medical part of this work 
forms 5 volumes. Dr. Gerard bad fallen 
in with a learned Hungarian, named 
Cosmo de Konas, who resided in Thibet, 
and who had meade great progress in 
bringing to light much curious inform- 
ation respecting that little-known people. 
The art of lithography bad been practised 
in the city of Thibet from time imme- 
morial, and it had been used, amongst 
other purposes, for displaying the anatomy 
of different parts of the human body. It 
vould appear that science and _ letters, 
flying from tyranny, abandoned the plains 
of Hindostan and took refuge in the 
mountains of Thibet, where until lately 
they have remained totally unknown to 
the rest of the world. Captain Gerard ap- 
pears not to have taken all the means that 
might have been desired to place before 
the public the results of his accurate ob- 
servations, though many occasional notices 
and papers from his pen have appeared in 
India, aud some in this country. One 
larger work has, however, just been pub- 
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lished, entitled “A narrative of a Journey 
made by Sir William Lloyd; and Captain 
Gerard’s Account of anattempt to pene- 
trate by Bukhur to Gorroo and the lake 
Manasarouara.” We understand Captain 
Gerard has left alarge quantity of manu- 
script papers, from which some further 
selections may probably be made for pub- 
lication by his friend and companion, Mr. 
George Lloyd, the editor of this publica- 
tion. 


Mr. Roserr Reeve. 
Jan. 8. At Lowestoft, Mr. Robert 
Reeve. 

He was the last surviving brother of 
Lady Smith, of whose mind we have a 
beautiful picture in the memoirs of her 
husband, Sir Jas. Edw. Sraiith, founder 
and president of the Linnwan Society, as 
we have of her features in Miss Turner’s 
lithographic drawing, after one of the 
happiest efforts of Opie’s pencil. Their 
father, of the same name as his son just 
deceased, was, like him, a solicitor at 
Lowestoft, where they both of them 
resided. Of a singularly placid and kind 
disposition, happy in the affection of his 
family, and in the regard and confidence 
of his townsmen and neighbours, Mr. 
Reeve was a man who eminently employ- 
ed the position naturally assigned to ta- 
lents and property in promoting the com- 
fortof those around him, guiding them 
in their pursuits, assisting them at once 
with his advice and his purse, and healing 
any differences among them. The benefits 
which it is in the power of an individual, 
and particularly a Jegal man so gifted and 
so disposed, to bestow upon a_ small 
country-town, can only be fully appre- 
ciated by those who have had the good 
fortune to live within the sphere of such 
influence; nor always, even by them: the 
existence of a genial soil to receive the 
seed is no less essential than that of an 
able and liberal sower. In this respect, 
however, Mr. Reeve had no cause for 
complaint. Lowestoft is a town which 
las always enjoyed a degree of import- 
ance more than commensurate to what 
would naturally be expected from its size, 
as taking, conjointly with Yarmouth, the 
lead in one of the most important branches 
of the fisheries of the kingdom. It was 
at the time referred to, about 60 years 
ago, remarkable as one of the few places 
in England in which the porcelain-manu- 
facture had been established and conducted 
with spirit ; and what is most to the pre- 
sent purpose, it was in the number of 
those where the then infant doctrines of 
Methodism took the earliest and the 
deepest root. Both John Wesley and 
Adam Clarke had resided there, and no 
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less by their moral example than by their 
strong energies of mind and by the strict- 
ness of the discipline they taught and 
practised, had produced an effect that has 
to the present day continued most honour- 
able to the character of its population, 
and particularly of its merchants. Among 
such men, therefore, Mr. Reeve found 
willing coadjutors, where he would, in 
but too many instances, have met with 
vexatious opposition. He also enjoyed 
the privilege of living in habits of inti- 
macy with Mr. Potter, the translator of 
/Eschylus, then Vicar of the town; Mr. 
Anguish of Somerleyton, brother to the 
Duchess of Leeds and heir to Sir Thomas 
Allen and the Jerninghams: Mrs. Leathes 
of Herringfleet Hall, subsequently wife 
to Mr. Merry, ambassador to Sweden, a 
lady who for beauty and talents had few 
superiors ; and the Rev. Norton Nicholls 
of Blundeston, the intimate friend of 
Gray and Mathias. In early life he had 
married the daughter of Mr. Clarke, a 
solicitor at Saxmundham, with whom he 
served his clerkship, and who was de- 
scended from a family of some note in 
Suffolk, formerly the proprietors of 
Chediston hall, one of its most respect- 
able residences. 

The more immediate subject of the 
present brief memoir, brought up under 
his father’s roof, and treading carefully in 
his steps, sought, like him, his happiness 
in his own fireside, but never added to it 
the greatest of ornaments and coinforts, a 
wife. To the active pursuits of business 
he joined those of a more refined descrip- 
tion, which, at the same time that they 
confer grace and polish on life, are but 
too apt to lead into what Horace beauti- 
fully denominates the “ fallentis semita 
vite,” and thus, while they fascinate their 
votary, to contine him within a more 
contracted sphere of usefulness. In the 
beauties ot the works of nature he felt 
the keenest delight : they were his every- 
day pleasures, and pleasures that never 
failed him, not even in the long and pain- 
ful illness which terminated his existence. 
In the productions of art he had almost 
equal gratification, and, without being a 
learned man, in elegant literature. But 
his attention was principally directed to 
the study of numismatics and antiquity, 
in both of which his knowledge was ex- 
tensive. Of coins and medals he has lett 
a cabinet, which, for the number and 
beauty of its specimens, may be ranked 
among the best inthe kingdom. His an- 
tiquarian collection lies in the department 
of topography, and is more especially the 
object of the present notice of him. It 
is not only expedient that the existence of 
such collections should be put upon re- 
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cord, but that a clue should be afforded to 
the places where they are deposited. This, 
which is in all cases desirable, is particu- 
larly so in districts that have not at 
present been fortunate enough to mect 
with an historian, and it is in nove more 
so than in Suffolk, where the specimen 
afforded by Mr. Rokewode of what may 
be hoped from his pen must satisfy every 
one that encouragement to that gentleman 
is alone wanting to render the county 
more satisfactorily illustrated than any 
other in England. Mr. Reeve had chietiy 
bestowed his care upon the town of 
Lowestoft and the adjoining hundreds 
of Mutford and Lothingland. For the 
history of the latter he has left materials, 
transcribed by himself with much care and 
neatness, not less than would suffice to 
form eight good-sized quarto yolumes.* 
These are accompanied, by way of illus- 
tration, with a large quantity of ancient 
deeds, and with drawings of all the 
churches in the county, as well as of its 
public seals, and with three portiolios of 
engravings of its more remarkable inha- 
bitants. In what concerns his native town 
he was still more rich. His library con- 
tains, among much other matter, Gilling- 
water’s own copy of its History, with the 
addition of three similar volumes filled 
with maps, engravings, original drawings 
and MSS., the former collected by the 
author, the latter in his own handwriting. 
Both the Gillingwaters—for the historian 
had a brother no less remarkable than 
himself for his zeal in the pursuits of anti- 
quarian lore—resided at Lowestoft, and 
never rose, or aspired to rise, beyond the 
humble occupation of country-barbers, till 
Edmund removed to Harleston, and added 
to his stock of combs and razors and wigs 
and blocks a small number of books for 
sale. Here too he published his History 
and here he died; not, however, unno- 
ticed or unregarded, for some of the 
neighbouring gentlemen urged him to quit 
his trades both of hairdresser and book- 
seller, and to study for the church, offer- 
ing to defray the necessary expenses. But 
the excellent simpic-learted man could 
never be brought to listen to the proposal. 
It were a disgrace, he said, to religion 
that one so educated and so trained should 
presume to enter upon the sacred office. 
The anecdote, derived from a personal 
friend of the subject of it, is surely worth 
preserving : it may not have the effect of 
operating as an exainple or a stimulus to 


* We find Mr. Reeve a correspondent 
of our Magazine, under the signature of 
Juvenis Sutfolciensis, in i806: vel, 
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many, but it is creditable to the indi- 
vidual ; and to record what does honour 
to human nature can never be unbecoming 
of ‘*a man and a fellow.” 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oci. 24. At Cairo, the Rev. Joseph 
Clay, of Stapenhill, Burton-upon- Trent, 
Staffordshire, son-in-law of General Bon- 
ham, of Great Warley Place, Essex. 

Dec. 5. Aged 31, the Rev. John 
Nurse, B.A. Curate of Bridgtown, Bar- 
badoes. 

Dec. 8. At Darton, near Barnsley, 
aged 32, the Rev. Alfred Sadler, B.A. 
late of King’s college, Cambridge. His 
elder brother, Mr. Benjamin Sadler, of 
the firm of Sadler, Fenton, and Co. 
Manchester and Belfast, died at Bilton, 
near York, three days before him, aged 
2. 

Dec. 13. At Trowbridge, aged $1, 
the Rev. ./. Avons, for many years Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School at 
Calne. 

Dec. 17, At Shireoaks, near Work- 
sop, Notts, in his 67th year, the Rev. 
George Savile, Rector of Howell, Lin- 
colnshire, Perpetual Curate of Shireoaks. 
Ife was instituted to Shireoaks (in the 
patronage of the Duke of Norfolk) in 
1809 ; and to Howell in 1828. 

Dec. 21. At Ovington, Essex, aged 
57, the Rev. Charles Fisher, Rector of 
Ovington with ‘Tilbury. He was of 
Caius coll. Camb. B.A. 1808, M.A. 
ISI 1, and was presented to his living in 
1809 by John Fisher, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Mansfield, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Rev. Robert Wood, D.D. 
for more than thirty years Chaplain of the 
County Gaol, and for more than forty 
years, first Usher, and afterwards Head 
Master of the Nottingham Free Gram- 
mar School. He was a relation of the 
late Very Rev. James Wood, D.D. 
Dean of Ely, and Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who died in April 
last. Ile has left a widow and two chil- 
dren, and a brother and sister, to lament 
his loss. 

Dec. 25. Aged 35,the Rev. G. Lee 
Warner, Vicar of St. Mary Bredin, Can- 
terbury, late of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Dec. 26. Inhis 75th year, the Rev. 
M. Dunn, for upwards of thirty years 
Curate of Cheadle, Cheshire. 

Dec. 27. The Rev. J. Nicholson, 
M.A. Vicar of Great Paxton, Hunts, 
to which church he was presented by the 
Pean and Chapter of Lincoln, in 1825. 

At Peterborough, aged 24, the Rey. 
William Day Youels, 
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Dec. 28. The Rev. John Hutchins, 
M.A. for 43 years Rector of the united 
parishes of St. Anne and St. Agnes, 
with St. John Zachary, Aldersgate, 
London. In 1802-3, he was Chaplain to 
the late Sir C. Price, Bart. when Lord 
Mayor, and printed the usual Civic 
Sermons. 

Dec. 29. Aged $7, the Rev. Robert 
Wilkinson, B.D. for nearly fifty years 
Vicar of Darton, for fifty-six years Per- 
petual Curate of Lightcliffe, and Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth’s school at 
Heath, near Halifax; from which he had 
sent many eminent scholars to both Uni- 
versities. He was formerly of Trinity 
hall, Camb. B.D, 1790. 

Dec. 30. At Caldbeck, Cumberland, 
aged 51, the Rev. Wiiliam Pattinson, for 
nineteen years Curate of that parish. 

Lately. At Heighington, aged 97, the 
Rev. Robert Blacklin, long Curate of 
that parish, and master of the Grammar 
school. He was a native of Westmor- 
land. 

At his residence, Fort Elizabeth, tear 
Croom, the Rev. John Croker, one of 
the Minor Canons of the cathedral of 
Limerick, and Vicar of Clonelty and 
Cloncagh. 

The Rev. J. Jones, Vicar of Kilmaca- 
ber, Cork. 

Ata very advanced age, the Rev. John 
Peddle, Vicar of Charlton Horethorne, 
Somersetshire. He was of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford, B.C.L. 1778, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1784. It is in the 
gift of the Marquess of Anglesey. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Edward Swatman, 
Rector of Little Fransham, Norfolk. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1798, as 12th Wrangler, M.A. 1801; and 
was instituted to his living, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1803. 

In London, aged 82, the Rev. W. 
Vollans, for fifty years Rector of Hems- 
worth near Wakefield, and formerly 
Rector of Skirbeck near Boston. He 
was of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1789, M.A. 1793. ‘The living of 
Hemsworth (net value in 1831, 1064/.) 
is in the presentation of W. B. Wright- 
son, esq. 

Jan.2. Aged 71, the Rev. R. Berke- 
ley, of Cotheridge Court, Worcestershire. 
He is succeeded in his estates by the Rey. 
J. R. Berkeley, Vicar of Much Cowarne, 
near Hereford. 

Jan. 3. Aged 54, the Rev. W. E. 
Girdlestone, Rector of Kelling with Salt- 
house, Norfolk, a family living, to which 
he was instituted in 1821. 

At Bath, in his 63d year, the Rev. 
William Warner, Rector of Widford, 
Essex. He was the son of John Warner, 
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esq. of Rotherhithe ; was educated at 
Merchant-'Taylors’ school ; but, being su- 
perannuated, he entered St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a commoner in 1795; 
and graduated B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803. 
He was instituted to Widiord in 1814, 
on his own petition. 

Jan. 5. Aged 74, the Rev. John 
Hodgkin, Vicar of North Molton, Devon, 
to which he was presented in 1820 by the 
Earl of Morley. 

Jan. 9, At Torquay, aged 39, the Rey. 
William Marrioté Caldecott, of Oriel 
college, Oxford; which he entered as a 
commoner in 1820, and proceeded B.A. 
1825, M.A. 1826. 

At his seat, Christ Church Park, Ips- 
wich, in the 76th year of his age, the 
Rev. Charles William Fonnereau, LL.B. 
Minister of St. Margaret’s in that town, 
and Vicar of ‘Tuddenham St. Mar- 
tin. In early life he served for several 
years in the royal navy, and he was one 
of the few of those now surviving who 
were present in Rodney's celebrated ac- 
tion of the 12th April, 1782; being act- 
ing Lieutenant of the Conqueror, which 
led into action on that day. Mr. Fonne- 
reau afterwards quitted the navy, and was 
a member of Trinity hall, Cambridge ; 
where, in 1795, he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws and entered into holy 
orders. He was for some years Rector 
of Hargrave in Northamptonshire ; which 
preferment he vacated on going to reside 
in Suffolk, where he accepted, in 1796, 
the family livings of Tuddenham and St. 
Margaret’s, Ipswich. He married in 
1793 Deborah, the daughter of ‘Thomas 
Neale, M.D. of Ipswich, and has left a 
son, who succeeds to the family seat of 
Christ Church, and a daughter, the wife 
of Charles Lillingston, esq. formerly of 
Elmdom Hall, Warwickshire, but uow of 
the Chantry, near Ipswich. 

Jan. 14. At Dumfries, in his 80th 
year, the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander M‘Donell, Bishop of Kingston, 
Upper Canada. 

Jan. 15, At Ashburnham, Sussex, 
aged G1, the Rey. Edward Warneford, 
Vicar of that parish, to which he was 
presented by the Earl of Ashburnham in 
i830. He has left eleven children, of 
whom only one is provided for. 

Jan. 18. At Clifton, aged 32, the Rev. 
Robert Forsayth, Curate of St. Wer- 
burgh’s, Bristol, and Chaplain to the 
Mayor of that city, son of Thomas For. 
sayth, esq. late of Clifton. 

Jan. 19. At New Park, co. Meath, 


the Rev. John Digby. 

Aged 79, the Rev. J. F. Mievitle, for 
52 years Minister of the French Protes- 
tant Church at Canterbury, 
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Jan. 15. At Highbury-place, aged 66, 
Jonathan Nevill, esq. 

At Islington, aged 76, John Cribb, 
esq. late of Bloomsbury-square. 

Jan. 17. Aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
D. T. Alston, esq. of Savage Gardens. 

Jan. 18. At Maida-hill, aged 73, G. 
G. Garnons, esq. late of her Majesty’s 
Customs. 

Jan. 20. At Priory-road, Wands- 
worth-road, aged 67, Lieut. John Came- 
ron, R.N. of Invermalie, Fort William. 

Jan. 22. In King William-street, 
Mansion House, aged 80, Benjamin At- 
kinson, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 55, James Watt, of 
Southampton-street, Pentonville. 

In Upper Brook-st. Emma, wife of 
Thomas Duncombe, esq. of Copgrove, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan. 24. At Mecklenburgh-square, 
aged 60, T. H. Buckle, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Park Villas, Maida-hill, 
aged 21, Phoebe Susannah, wife of Edw. 
W. Gooday, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

In John-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 35, 
Henry Paget Aldenburgh Bentinck, esq. 
second surviving son of the late Adm, 
William Bentinck. 

Aged 22, Flora West, elder surviving 
dau. of the late John Mackie, esq. of 
Kennington Common. 

Jan. 27. At Highbury-place, Miss 
Elizabeth Skeggs, eldest daughter of the 
late T. Skeggs, esq. of Norstead, Kent, 
She succeeded toa considerable portion 
of the property of the late John Walkden, 
esq. of Old Windsor and Highbury Place, 
who died in 1808. 

Jan. 28. At Lodge Place, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Bolding, esq. of Eversholt, Beds. 

At his house in the Strand, David 
Cameron, esq. also of Northaw-place, 
Herts. 

Jan. 29. At Camera-square, Chelsea, 
aged 74, Robert Chambers, esq. 

Mr. John Hughes, secretary to the 
Drury Lane Theatrical Fund for 20 years. 

In London, aged 67, Capt. Wesley 
Doyle, late of the Ordnance Barrack 
Department. 

Jan. 30. In his 67th year, Bennet, 
third son of the late William Allen, esq. 
of Blackheath. 

Lately. Aged 76, Mary, relict of Wm. 
Child, esq. of Lower Thames-st. and 
Denmark-hill, Surrey, and sister of the 
late Rev. Dr. V. Knox, of Tunbridge 
School. 


Jan.31. At Compton-terrace, Isling- 


ton, aged 73, Joseph Proctor, esq. 
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Aged 46, Sarah, wife of Benj. Elkin, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

Aged 80, Philip William ‘Thomas, esq. 
of Highbury Grove. 

In Clarges-st. aged 46, Esther, wife of 
Dr. Adolphus, Inspector-gen. of Army 
Hospitals. 

In West Claremont-st. aged 59, Mrs. 
Park, relict of the celebrated Mungo 
Park. 

Lately. At Streatham, Catharine, re- 
lict of David Martineau, esq. of ‘Tulse-hill. 

Aged 21, Mr. James Philpott, author 
of the Life and Travels of Mungo Park, 
recently published, and an extensive con- 
tributor to the Saturday Magazine. 

Mr. Rowland Bond, a lecturer and 
private teacher of geography and mathe- 
matical science; author of Modern and 
Popular Geography, S8vo. of a small 
Compendium of that Work for the use of 
Schools, and of several important articles 
in Mr. M’Culloch’s new Geographical 
Dictionary. His death was produced by 
devotion to his favourite studies. 

In London, Ching Lau Lauro, the ce- 
lebrated conjuror. 

Feb. 1. In Norfolk-st. Laurence Caton 
Borrell, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Pentonville, aged 52, Ro- 
bert M. Deane, esq. of Reading, late of 
Caversham, 

Feb. 3. At Kensington, aged 85, Wil- 
liam Hastings, esq. late of the Excise 
Office. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 19, Charles- 
Joseph, eldest son of the Rey. S. C. 
Wilks, M.A. 

At Portland-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
Mary, wife of Wm. Harvey, esq. 

Feb. 5. Aged 72, Bartholomew Short, 
esq. youngest and last surviving brother 
of the late Rev. Wm. Short, D.D. Preb, 
of Westminster, and Rector of King’s 
Worthy. 

At East Dulwich, aged 47, Cadman 
Hodgkinson, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Beaumont-st. Portland- 
place, Joseph Billinghurst, esq. of the 
island of St. Vincent. 

At Montagu-sq. Millicent Sophia, 
youngest dau. of Col. Shedden, of Efford, 
Lymington, Hants. 

Feb. 10. At Bedford-row, aged 24, 
Peter Aird Snowden, esq. youngest son 
of George Snowden, esq. of Ramsgate. 

At Blackheath, Elizabeth, relict of 
James Green, esq. of Lenton Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Feb. 11. At Grove-end-road, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 67, Edward Egan, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Woburn-place, John 
Rouse, esq. F.S.A. late of the Admi- 
ralty, son of Benjamin Rouse, esq. for- 
merly of the Hand-in-Hand Fire Office, 
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and brother to the late Benj. Rouse, esq. 
of the same office. 

At North End, Fulham, Sarah, widow 
of Major R. M. Bagshaw, Bengal Serv. 

At Portland-place, aged 19, Elizabeth. 
Arbuthnot, eldest daughter of D. C. 
Guthrie, esq. 

Feb. 14. At Bartrams, Hampstead, 
aged 68, William Winfield, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 81, Mrs. Green, late 
of Old Bond-st. relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Green. 

In St. James’s Palace, Laura Maria, 
second dau. of Major-Gen. Sir H. Wheat- 
ley, G.C.H. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 61, 
John Oldham, esq. of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

At Clapham, aged 82, Capt. Hooper, 
late of E. 1. C. Service. 

Feb. 15. At Camberwell, aged 68, 
Benjamin Penny, esq. formerly of Wat- 
ling-st. 

At Dorset-place, Dorset-sq. aged 53, 
James Tilby, esq. 

Feb. 16. Aged '70, Thomas Danson, 
esq. of George-st. Euston-square. 

Feb. 17, At Bayswater, aged 68, Ann, 
widow of S. Sweatman, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Holland, esq. 
of Clapham Common. 





Beps.—Jan. 22. Susannah, wife of 
Thomas Smith,esq.of Great Bramingham. 

Feb. 16. Aged 19, Joanna. Harriet- 
Maria, eldest dau. of N. Fitzpatrick, esq. 
M.D. of the Lodge, near Bedford. 

Brerks.—Jan. 28. At Windsor, aged 
26, Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Sharpe, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Speen, aged 60, Richard 
Townsend, esq. a magistrate of the 
county. 

CHESHIRE.Jan. 21. Aged 71, Jos. 
Leigh, esq. of Belmont, the father of the 
Rey. John Leigh, Rector of Egginton, 
Derb. 

CuMBERLAND.—Feb. 3. At Papcastle, 
aged 93, Joseph Birbeck, esq. He com- 
menced business as a hat manufacturer 
with very limited means, and died worth 
upwards of 100,000/. 

Feb. 11. At Wigton, aged 65, John 
Lightfoot, esq. solicitor. 

Devon. — Jan. 3. At Stonehouse, 
Alexander Copland Hutchinson, M.D. 
and F.R.S. formerly Surgeon of Deal 
Hospital and Sheerness Dockyard. 

At Buckish, at the house of his 
brother W. C. Loggin, esq. Edward, 
4th son of the late Rev. W. Loggin, 
Rector of Woolfardisworthy, Devon. 

Jan. 4. At Plymouth, Letitia, wife 
of ‘Thomas Bristow, esq. late of Poole. 
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Jan. 23. At Dawlish, aged 55, Frances, 
relict of Ralph Creyke, esq. of Rawcliffe 
hall and Marton, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 28. At Exmouth, Harriet, widow 
of Major Wilkinson, E. I. C. Service, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Frome, of the 
Sth Dragoons. 

Feb. 7. Atthe residence of her son 
the Rev. S. Manley, M.A., Crediton, 


aged 71, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Manly R.N. 
Feb. 11, At Exeter, aged 76, John 


Pidsley, esq. 

Dorsret.—Jan. 2. At Longfleet, near 
Poole, aged 57, Comm. Bartholomew 
Bonifant, R.N. (1818). He was a na- 
tive of Corsica, and a schoolfellow of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. He obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant in the British navy 
1809 ; saw much service, and was 
highly esteemed as an excellent officer. 
His remains were interred the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, with naval honours, 
in the churchyard at Longfleet. The 
coffin was covered with an Union 
Jack, for a pall, on which was lying a 
silver hilted sword, crossed by its sheath, 
which was of silver, and which had been 
presented to Capt. B. by the Dey of 
Algiers, on the capture of that place by 
Lord Exmouth. 

Jan. 11. At Shaftesbury, Maria, 
formerly the widow of T. B. Rawes, 
esq. and late of Lieut. T. W. Nicolls. 

Feb. 5. At Longfleet, Pool, aged 
44, Amy, wife of Christopher Spurrier, 
esq. daughter of the late Geo. Garland, 
esq. and sister of the late B. L. Lester, 
esq. names long associated with the 
borough of Poole. 

Duryuam.—Jan. 31. At Sunderland, 
aged 25, Agnes-Caroline, the wife of Re- 
ginald Orton, esq. second dau. of Orton 
Bradley, esq. of Kirkby Stephen. 

Feb. 12. Atthe Spa Hotel, Durham, 
the Right Hon. Maria Countess of 
Leitrim. She was the eldest dau. and 
coh. of the late Wm. Bermingham, esq., 
was married to the present Earl of 
Leitrim in 1804, and has left issue Vis- 
count Clements, M.P., three other sons, 
and three daughters. 

Essex.—Jan. 31. At Harwich, aged 
60, Philip Hast, esq. formerly one of the 
capital burgesses of the old corporation. 

GtoucEsTeR.—Oct. 23. At Bredon 
house, near Tewkesbury, aged 62, Lieut.- 
Col. Fowle. 

Jan. 3. At Clifton, Jane, wife of 
Charles Whyte, esq. Surgeon to the 
Forces, and third dau. of the late John 
Luscombe Luscombe, esq. of Combe 
Royal, Devon. 

Jan. 14. At Cainscross, aged 93, 

9 T 
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Elizabeth, relict of Edw. Mason, esq of 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

Jan. 18. At Clitton, William Rogers 
Lawrence, esq. late of Bath, and formerly 
of Andford. 

At Westbury-upon-Trim, aged 79, 
Mary Ann, relict of Sam. Bowden, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Bristol, aged 86, Hum- 
phrey Jeffreys, esq. 

At Ham Green, aged 85, Richard 
Bright, esq. merchant and banker, a highly 
honourable and excellent man. 

Jan. 28. At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Brewster Kersteman, late of 10th 
Foot. He was appointed Ensign 46th 
foot, 1800; Lieut. 1802; removed to 67th 
foot, 1803; Capt. 10th foot, 1805; brevet 
Major, 1814; Lieut.-Col. 1837. 

Feb. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Nugent Kirkland, esq. 

Feb. 5. At Henbury-hill, Elizabeth, 
wife of James N. Franklyn, esq. Mayor 
of Bristol. 

At Stapleton, aged 55, Joshua Fother- 
gill, esq. Lieut. late R. V. Battalion. 

Feb. 6. <At Clifton, aged 85, greatly 
respected, Nicholas Hurst, esq. formerly 
of Hinckley, Leicestershire, and for many 
years in the Commission of the peace for 
that county. 

Feb. 12. At Kingsdown, Sarah, relict 
of the Rev. Basil Woodd, Rector of 


Thorpe Bassett, Yorkshire, and formerly 
of Bristol. 

At Tormarton, Eliza Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Horatio Neilson, dau. of the late 
Henry Burn, esq. of London. 


Hants.—Jan. 16. Aged 45, Wil- 
liam L. Easton, esq. late of Erme House, 
Ivybridge, solicitor, eldest son of Wil- 
liam Easton, esq. of Hoe Place House, 
Plymouth, 

Jan, 22. In her 75th year, the widow 
of David Graham, esq. banker, of Basing- 
stoke. 

Jan. 26. At Shirley, near South- 
ampton, aged 66, Mrs. Atkins, relict of 
James Atkins, esq. of Bishop’s Stoke. 

Feb. 6. At Petersfield, aged 82, H. 
Atkinson, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Farringdon rectory, Frances 
Mary, third daughter of the Rev. John 
Benn. 

Feb. 9. At Bishopstoke, aged 74, 
Henry ‘Twynam, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Kempshott Park, aged 
18, George Allen, second son of E. W. 
Blunt, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Fir-grove, Eversley, 
Dame Elizabeth Dorothea Cope, wife of 
Henry Rush, esq. and relict of Sir Denzil 
Cope, Bart. of Bramsbill. 

Herrrory.—Jan. 30. At the house 
of her brother, at Colwall, aged 63, Pene- 
lope, eldest daughter of the late James 
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Martin, esq. of Overbury, formerly M.P. 
for ‘Tewkesbury, and aunt to J. Martin, 
esq. one of the present representatives of 
that borough. 

Jan. 26. At Ballingham, aged 82, 
Mary, wife of John Kempson, esq., late 
of Hornsey. 

Herts.—Jan. 26. Fanny, relict of Ed- 
ward Waller, esq. of Burfords, Hoddesdon. 

Kent.—Nov. 18. At Eastry, aged 57, 
Charlotte, wife of William Fuller Boteler, 
of Eastry, and of Lincoln’s Inn and Gower 
Street, esq. Q. C.; daughter of the late 
James Leigh Joynes, of Gravesend, esq. 
and sister of Dr. Joynes, Rectorot Graves- 
end. Also May 1, 1839, in Gower st. 
aged 19, Anne, youngest daughter of the 
above William Fuller and Charlotte 
Boteler. 

Jan. 16. At Westerham, aged 64, 
Anne, relict of William Loveday, esq. ot 
Huntingdon. 

Jan. 22. At Dover, aged 76, John 
Shipdem, esq. He was for about thirty 
years Town-clerk of that borough; was 
afterwards a magistrate, and was the last 
Mayor of Dover under the old corpora- 
tion. 

Jan. 23. At Dover, aged 74, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, eldest daughter of Robert 
Fry, esq. late of Chancery-lane. 

Jan. 27. At Rochester, 
George Ely, esq. 

William Adams, son of F. H. Bran- 
dram, esq. of Cowden. 

Jan. 29. At Rochester, aged 78, 
Archibald C. Windeyer, esq. D.P.G.M. 
of Freemasons for Kent. 

Feb. 2. At Dartford, aged 75, Richard 
Cooke, esq. 

Lancasrer.—Jan. 14. At Culcheth 
Hall, near Warrington, aged 33, Thomas 
Ellames Withington, esq. justice of the 
peace for the county, 

Jan. 18. At Preston, aged 73, 
Thomas Miller, esq. a magistrate for the 
county, 

Jan. 27. At Belle Vue, near Lan- 
caster, aged 64, Chas. Jones, esq. formerly 
a Captain of Dragoons, and latterly a 
Lieutenant in the Second Laneashire 
Militia. 

Jan. 28. Amne, wife of the Rev. 
Richard Loxham, Rector of Halsall. 

Feb. 6. At Preston, aged 67, Mrs. 
Mary Fletcher, sister of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Fletcher, of that town. 

At Burnley, aged 48, Miss Ellen 
Greenwood, daughter of the late Henry 
Greenwood, esq. and sister of the Jate 
John and William Greenwood, esqrs. 
justices of the peace for that county. By 
her sudden death, the poor have lost a 
generous benefactress, and the Church of 
England a consistent and zealous daughter. 


aged 76, 
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Feb. 10. At Liverpool, Matilda Sarah, 
wife of B. Williams, esq. of Iver, Bucks. 
LetcesterR.—Jan. 15. At Overseal, 
aged 86, Thomas Thorp, esq. He was 
founder, and during forty-eight years 
senior partner,in the Loughborough Bank. 
Jan. 19. Aged 64, Ann, wife of R. B. 
Heygate, esq. of Market Harborough. 
Lincoun.—Feb. 6. At Grimsby, aged 
60, Sarah, wife of H. S. Wilson, esq. 
Comm. R. N 
Feb. 7, John Chapman, esq. of Louth. 
MIDDLESEX.—Jan. 26. At Hampton 
Court, in the house of her brother, Wm. 
S. Poyntz, esq. Charlotte- Louisa, widow 
of the Hon. and Rev. George Bridgeman, 
rector of Wigan. She was the second 
daughter of the late Wm. Poyntz, esq. of 
Midgham House, Berks; and sister to 
Lady John Townshend, the Countess of 
Cork and Orrery, and to the Hon. Lady 
Courtenay Boyle. On the marriage of 
his late Majesty, George the IV. then 
Prince of Wales, Mrs. Bridgeman (then 
Miss Poyntz.) was for a short time at- 
tached to the household of the Princess 
of Wales. She became in 1809 the second 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. George 
Bridgeman, 3rd son of the first Lord 
Bradford (and widower of Lucy, daughter 
of Edmund 7th Earl of Cork,) with 
whom she resided at Weston under Lizard 
in Staffordshire and at Wigan, highly be- 
loved by the parishioners of these places, 
where her benevolence and kind attention 
to her poorer neighbours will be long re- 
membered. She was left a widow in 
1832. Mrs. Bridgeman was a lady pos- 
sessing the kindliest affections, and exer- 
cising a most unostentatious but genuine 
piety. ‘ 
Feb. 1. 


At Enfield, aged 94, William 
Burgess, esq. 
Feb. 12. 
of William Craib, esq. of Hampton Court. 


Aged 47, Mary Ann, wife 


Feb. 13. At Hampton Court Palace, 
aged 77, Mrs. Ann Secker. 

Monmoutu.—Feb. 2. Aged 42, Eliza, 
wife of James Dowle, esq. Chepstow. 

Norro.k.—Feb. 8. At North Wal- 
sham, aged 69. Mary, widow of Lieut. 
Col. Stransham, R. M. 

NortiaMPron.—Jan. 28. At North- 
ampton, Edmund Thornton, only sur- 
viving child of the Rev. E. T. Prust, 
and grandson of Stephen Prust, esq, of 
Bristol. 

Lately. At Kingsthorpe, aged 80, Re- 
becca, relict of the Rev. G. Beet, of 
Harpole. 

Feb. 11. At Clipston, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Wartnaby, esq. 

Feb. 16. Inher 70th year, Mary Lucy, 
wife of the Rey, Egerton Stafford, Vicar 
ot Chacombe, 


Oxsitvuary. 
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Feb. 18. At Litchborough, aged 60, 
William Grant, esq. of Berkeley-st. 

NortHUuMBERLAND. — At Morpeth, 
aged 74, the wife of the Rev. J. Cook, 
of Newton Hall. 

Feb. 8. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged 71, John Hall, esq. 

Oxvorp.—Jan. 18. Aged 75, Mar- 
garet, wife of Richard Green, esq. of 
Headington-hill, near Oxford, brother of 
the late Rev. W. West Green, D.D. 
Rector of Husband’s Bosworth, co. 
Leic. 

Feb. 6. Accidentally drowned in a 
small skiff, at Sandford, about three miles 
from Oxford, aged 21, John Richardson 
Currer, esq. a Commoner of Balliol Col- 
lege. His remains were interred in the 
church-yard of St. Mary Magdalen: the 
Master, Fellows, and every other mem- 
ber of Balliol, were at the head of the 
melancholy procession: the father and 
brother of the deceased followed the 
corpse to the grave. 

Feb. 7. At Holmwood, Charles Henry 
Stonor, esq. brother of Lord Camoys. 
He was watching the fall of a Jarge beech 
in his park at Holmwood, when, from the 
saturated state of the ground, it suddenly 
fell on, and so seriously injured him, that 
he survived the accident but a few hours. 

Feb, 13. The beloved wife of the 
Rev. Edward Milnes, Vicar of Wat- 
lington. 

SomErset.—<Ang. 12, 1839. At Bath, 
aged 80, Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Dallas, 
of the E. I. C. Service. 

Jan. 10. At Shepton Mallett, aged 
42, Sarah-Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Edmond Estcourt Gale, esq. of Ashwick, 
Somerset, and Milborne, Wilts. 

Jan. 19. Aged 100, Miss Nicholls, 
late of Wells, aunt of William Pulsford, 
esq. solicitor, of Bath, and of Mr. Johu 
Dawbin, of Stawell, near Bridgwater, at 
whose residence she expired. 

Jan. 22. Aged 80, Mrs. Penny, for- 
merly of Bath. 

Jan. 23. Aged $3, Mrs. Michell, of 
Huish Episcopi, Somerset, relict of the 
Rev. Dr. Michell, Preb. of Gloucester 
and Wells. 

Jan, 26. At Bath, in his [7th year, 
William Lyster Willis, eldest son of the 
Rey. W. Downes Willis, M.A. Lecturer 
of Walcot, and Minister of all Saints, 
Bath. 

Jan, 28. At Bath, aged 58, Fleming 
John Brisco, esq. son of the late Sit 
John Brisco, Bart. of Crofton Park, 
Cumberland. 

Feh. 6. At Springfield-place, Bris- 
lington, deeply regretted, Easter, the be- 
loved wife of Capt. Griffiths, Hon, E. 1. C, 
Service. 
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Feb. 10. At Bath, Miss Shuttleworth, 
only sister of the Rev. the Warden of 
New College, Oxford. 

Feb. 12. At Bath, aged 84, John 
Benett, esq. formerly of Maidford, Wilts. 

Srarrorp.—Feb. 4. At West Brom- 
wich, aged 47, John Bagnall, esq. coal 
and iron master. 

Surro.k.—Jan. 11. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 71, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
J. B. Sams, Rector of Honington, eldest 
dau. of the late Andrew Hewitt, M.D. 
of Holt, Norfolk, and formerly of 
Oundle. 

Lately. At Bury St. Edmund's, aged 
81, Mrs. Anne Bromfield. 

Feb. 14. At Tostock Place, near 
Bury, Emma, wife of the Rev. Nathl. 
Colvile, youngest dau. of the late C. B. 
Metealfe, esq. of West Ham, Essex, and 
Hawsted, Suffolk. 

Surrey.—Jan. 22. At Croydon, aged 
76, Mary, relict of William Griffith, esq. 

Lately. At Beers, near Reigate, aged 
75, Isaac Clutton, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Mortlake, aged 77, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Samuel Williamson, 
late of Congleton. 

Feb. 11. At Ember-grove, Ditton, 
aged 55, Ann, wife of John Easthope, 
esq. M.P. 

Sussex.—Jan. 29. At Brighton, age- 
83, Mrs. Darby, relict of Z. F. Darby, 
esq. late of Woburn-place, and Hamp- 
stead-heath; and formerly a partner in 
the firm of Walkden and Darby, of Shoe 
Lane. 

Lately. At Brighton, Mr. Chas. Wm. 
Lyon, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 1. At Hastings, aged 16, Salva- 
dora Hannah, fifth and only surviving 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Birch, Archdeacon 
of Lewes. 

At Hastings, aged 31, Richard Favell, 
esq. late of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Feb. 11. At Hastings, aged 21, Julia 
Georgiana Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Heath, of Clapton, and niece to 
Lord Byron. 

‘eb. 12, At Walberton, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Neale, relict of Francis Neale, esq. 
Siddlesham. 

Feb. 14, At Brighton, aged 68, John 
Woolley of Beckenham Lodge, Kent, 
esq. a Justice of the Peace for Surrey. 

At Chichester, aged 59, Fred. Vigne, 
esq. 

Feb. 16. At Brighton, aged 54, Sarah 
Anne, relict of W. Holloway, esq. of 
Cowes. 

Feb. 17. At Hastings, in the 1Sth 
year of ber age, Frances Ursula, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. and Very Rey. George 
Pellew, D.D. of Corpus Christi College, 
Dean of Norwich, 
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Warwick.—Jan. 26. At Solihull, 
aged 24, George Henzey Bate, eldest son 
of the late J. H. Bate, esq. of West 
Bromwich. 

Jan. 29. At Aylesbury House, in her 
75th year, Helena Ferrers, widow of Ed- 
ward Ferrers, esq. (who died in 1795) 
and mother of the late Edward Ferrers, 
esq. of Baddesley Clinton. 

Jan. 30. At Arden House, aged 59, 
Thomas James Philip Burman, esq. 

Feb. 8. In Leamington, aged 31, 
Jane, wife of Robert Bent, esq. of Win- 
claton Cottage, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Feb. 13. At Small Heath, aged 63, 
Richard Harborne, esq. formerly of Bir- 
mingham. 

Feb. 16. At Leamington, aged 40, 
William Hampson Morrison, esq. Queen’s 
Clerk and Clerk of Papers of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mint. 

WestMorLanp.—Feb. 5. At Acorn 
Bank, near Templesowerby, aged 37, 
John Boazman, esq. 

Witts.—Jan. 17. Louisa, wife of 
John Houghton, esq. of Boreham. 

Jan. 25. At Netherhampton, aged 82, 
Mrs. Philippa Grove, sister of Thomas 
Grove, esq. of Fern. 

Jan. 28, Aged 65, Benjamin Coffin 
Thomas, esq. F.S. A. solicitor, of 
Malmesbury. He was transacting busi- 
ness at a bank in that town when he fell, 
and immediately expired. 

At Heytesbury, aged 21, the Hon. Fre- 
derick Ashe A’Court, youngest son of 
Lord and Lady Heytesbury. 

Lately. At Devizes, at an advanced 
age, John Fowler, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 6. Aged 82, Sarah, relict of 
Richard Hallilay, esq. of Wedhampton. 

Worcester.—Jan. 25. At Worcester, 
in her 87th year, Cecilia Maria, relict of 
John Macdonald Kinneir, esq. of Kin- 
neir and Sanda, N. B. and mother of 
Archdeacon and Captain Macdonald. 

Yorx.—Jan. 26. At Hull, aged 46, 
Sarah, second dau. of the late William 
Swainson, esq. of Halifax. 

Jan. 29. At Hull, aged 31, Mr. John 
Greenwood, engraver. 

Feb. 2. At Beverley, aged 77, Warton 
Pennyman Berry, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Barnsley, aged 88, Joseph 
Beckett, esy. one of her Majesty's Deputy 
Lieutenants for the West Riding, uncle 
to Sir John Beckett, Bart. and to the 
Messrs. Beckett, of Leeds, bankers. 
Also on the 13th, aged 79, Mary, his wife, 
dau. of John Staniforth, esq. of Hull. 

Feb. 15. At Harewood House, aged 
70, the Right Hon. Henrietta Countess 
of Harewood. She was the eldest dau. 
of the late Sir John Saunders Sebright, 
Bart. and was married to the Karl of 
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Harewood in 1794. She had issue a very 
numerous family, of whom the eldest son, 
Viscount Lascelles, is lately deceased at 
Munich. 

Aged 105 years and seven months, 
Mrs. Hannah Hodgson, of Herod Well, 
near Halifax; she retained the use of her 
faculties to the last. 

Scor.anp.—Jan. 26. At Locherbie 
House, aged 65, the Right Hon. Lady 
Catharine Heron Douglas, youngest dau. 
of Sir William Douglas, of Kelhead, 
Bart. and sister to the Marquess of 
Queensberry. She was raised to the rank 
of the daughter of a Marquess in May 
1837. , 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Catharine, se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. Sir Henry M. 
Wellwood, Bart. 

IreELAND.—Jan. 2. At Dublin, Mary 
relict of the Rev. James John Moore, 
mother of Mr. H. M. Moore, B.A. of 
Liverpool. 

Jan. 24. Were interred at Doone, co. 
Limerick, John Nolan, aged 114 years, 
and his wife, aged 105. This centena- 
rian couple died on the same day, and 
were buried in one grave. 

Lately. At Berehaven, Dr. P. Shar- 
key, senior physician to the Cork General 
Dispensary. In his collegiate career, dis- 
tinguished among the first, if not the first 
Greek scholar of his day, he obtained the 
prize for a Greek poem, ona subject pro- 
posed to the Irish as well as the British 
Universities, by the Rev. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, on the occasion of founding a 
college in India. He was also the au- 
thor of a Latin poem on the death of Dr. 
Young, for which he was awarded a silver 
medal by the late Historical Society ; and 
the successful competitor for more than 
one of the Royal Irish Academy’s Prizes. 

At Rathfarnam Castle, Mrs. Burton, 
widow of the Dean of Killala. 

Feb. 4. At Dublin, Lady Mary, widow 
of the late Rt. Hon. William Saurin, and 
sister to the Marquess of Thomond. She 
was married first to Sir Richard Cox, 
Bart. who died in 1784; and secondly to 
Mr. Saurin, who died in Feb. 1839 (see 
our Vol. XII. p. 88.) 

Iste or Man.—Jan. 17. Aged 63, 
Mrs. Ann Gore, second daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Gore, many years Bishop 
of Limerick. 

‘East Inptes.—Oct. 8. At Bombay, 
William Bromley Cadogan Graham, esq. 
M.D. second son of Alexander Graliam, 
esq. of Ballagan, Stirlingshire. 

Nov. 10. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 33, Capt. Adolphus E. Byam, E.1. 
C. Horse Art., Mil. Secretary to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, second son of the late 
Rey, Dr, Byam, 
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Nov. 29. At Shikarpoor, of cholera, 
whilst on his march with the returning 
troops from Ghiznee, Capt. Bertram 
Newton Ogle, 4th Light Dragoons, sixth 
son of the Rev. J. 8S. Ogle, of Kirkley 
Hall, Northumberland. 

Nov. 30. Near Bangalore, of cholera, 
aged 38, Capt. William Way Baker, 
32d Madras N. Inf. third son of Sir Ro- 
bert Baker, of Montagu-place. 

Dec. 15. At Calcutta, Thomas James 
Taylor. esq. second son of Thomas Tay- 
lor, esq. Comptroller-genera! of the Cus- 
toms. 

Lately. At Bombay, aged 21, George 
Macleod, esq. Assistant Field Engineer to 
the Scinde Reserve Force, second son of 
the late Norman Macleod, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

West Inpirs.—Sept. 17. On board 
her Majesty’s ship Satellite, off St. Do- 
mingo, aged 18, W. Chetwynd Plowden 
Wood, esq. midshipman, second son of 
Gen. John Sulivan Wood, Lieutenant of 
the ‘Tower of London. 

Sept. 30. At St. Lucia, in his 44th 
year, William Salter, esq. Landing Sur- 
veyor of Her Majesty’s Customs, and 
formerly resident at Exeter. 

Oct. 19. At St. Lucia, Emma, wife of 
Charles Bennett, esq. M.D. stipendiary 
magistrate, eldest daughter of Robert 
Ward, esq. of Brighton. 

Asroav.—May 9. At sea, on his 
passage from Port Philip to Sidney, aged 
41, Frederic Charles Ebhart, esq. late 
Captain 45th. 

_ Aug..... At Port Macquarie, New 
South Wales, Capt. E. L. Adams, late 
Commander of the Hon. East India 
Company’s ship, Kellie Castle. 

Oct. 31. On his estate, Querinelund, 
near Elsinore, aged 71, Charles Stonor, 
esq. 

Nov. 1. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 37, 
Dr. A. F. Goodridge, son of John Good- 
ridge, Esq. R.N. of Paington, Devon. 

Jou. 9. At Buenos Ayres, aged 25, 
in consequence of a severe fall, Edward 
Josslyn Lay, of her Majesty’s ship Cal- 
liope, youngest son of the late John Lay, 
esq. of Crepping [lall, Wakes Colne, 
Essex. 

Nov. 10. At Three Rivers, aged §9, 
Helen Macdonell, widow of James Mac- 
kenzie, esq. a native of Invernessshire, 
and daughter of Allan Macdonell, of 
Lundie, esq. who emigrated to North 
America (the Mohawk), with many others 
of his clan, 1773, and was one of the first 
settlers of Glengarry, in Upper Canada. 
He was out with his chief, Glengarry, to 
whom he was related, in 1745, and was 
engaged in the battle of Culloden; but at 
the breaking out of the American war, he 
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joined the Royal Forces, in 1776, as 
Lieut. in the 84th Loyalists, and also 
held anappointment in the Commissariat, 
until the close of the war, and ended his 
days in Three Rivers in 1822, at an ad- 
vanced age. Mrs. Mackenzie was the 
mother of Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Munro, and 
Capt. Mackenzie, 67th Regt. 

Nov. 12. At Quebec, aged 73, the 
Hon. Jonathan Sewell, LL.D. of the 
Executive Council, and for many years 
its President, Speaker of the Legislative 
Council, and late Chief Justice of the 
Province. 

Nov. 13. Aged 53, Capt. J. N. Creigh- 
ton, late of the 11th Dragoons, Barrack- 
master at Sierra Leone, Africa. 

Nov. 15. At St. Petersburg, Benja- 
min Hickson, esq. merchant, formerly of 
Hull. 

Nov. 24. At Paris, aged 75, Diana- 
Jane Countess of Ranfurly. Her Lady- 
ship was the eldest dau. and coheir of 
Edmond-Sexten Viscount Pery, uncle to 
the present Earl of Limerick, by his se- 
on wife Elizabeth, dau. of John Lord 
Knapton ; was married in 1785, and has 
left four sons and one daughter. 

Dec. 10. In the Gulf of Smyrna, 


aged 22, Edward F. North, of her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Princess Charlotte, youngest 


son of the late Francis Frederick North, 
esq. of Hastings and Rougham. 

Dec. 11. At Boulogne-sur- Mer, aged 
60, John Fawsett, esq. 

Dec. 14, At Messina, Maria Catharine 
Constantia, wife of Alphonso Matthey, 
esq. Assistant Commissary general. 

Dee. 17; At Munich, aged 48, the 
Rt. Hon. Edward Viscount Lascelles, 
eldest son of the Earl of Harewood. He 
married in 1821, Miss Louisa Rowley, 
who is deceased, without issue. The title 
descends to his next brother the Hon. 
Henry Lascelles, who married, in 1823, 
Lady Louisa Thynne, and has a very 
numerous family. The mortal remains 
of the deceased were interred in Germany. 

At Paris, Jobn Warburton, esq. eldest 
son of Rich, Warburton, esq. of Garry- 
hinch, Queen’s county. 

Dec. 20. At Boulugne-sur- Mer, Mrs. 
Hartley, relict of Winchcombe Henry 
Hartley, esq. of Bucklebury House, Berk- 
shire, many years M.P. for that county, 
and Colonel of the North Gloucester 
Militia. 

At Paris, aged 67, Major James Brown 
Horner, of Charlton, Kent, formerly of 
the 84th Regiment, and within a few hours 
his wife, Helen C. Horner, aged 64. 

Dec. 22. At Boulogne sur- Mer, aged 
61, Lady Emily Wellesley. She was the 
eldest daughter of Charles first Earl Ca- 
dogan, by his second wife Mary, eldest 
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dau.’ of Charles Churchill, esq, and was 
married in 1802 to the Hon. and Rev 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. Pre- 
bendary ef Durham, younger brother of 
the Duke of Wellington. Lady Emily 
has left a numerous family. Her third 
daughter is married to the Viscount Chel- 
sea, eldest son of Earl Cadogan, 

On board the ship New Jersey, on his 
passage from Savannah, aged 27, Francis 
Holyoake Moore, B.A. late of Queen’s 
Coll. Cambridge, third son of the late Mr. 
Moore, of Mappleborough-green, Warw. 

Dec. 26. At Malta, aged 21, Mary- 
Anne C. C. G. wife of Charles Brett, 
esq. of Eaton-place, eldest daughter of J. 
Ede, esq. Ridgeway Castle, Southampton. 

Dec. 28. At the residence of her fa- 
ther, William Cookesley, esq. at Bou- 
logne, Miss Harriet Young Cookesley. 

Dec. 30. Drowned off Talle, near Ve- 
nice, aged 26, Alfred, fifth son of William 
Searle Bentall, esq. banker, of Totnes, 
Devon, Commander of the Brig Permei, 
of London. 

Dec. 31. At Rome, Professor Nibi, 
the great antiquary. He has left many 
learned works, but is said to have died ex- 
tremely poor. 

Jan. 1. In his 82nd year, Colonel 
Harry Compton, of Chateau cc la Brere, 
France, and formerly of Wallop Lodge, 
Hants. 

Jan. 3. Aged 83, Dom Patricio da 
Silva, Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon. He 
was originally a friar of the order of St. 
Augustine, and was successively Doctor 
of Theology, Professor of the same in the 
University of Coimbra, Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Bishop of 
Castello Branco, Archbishop of Evora, 
Secretary of State for Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs and Justice, Cardinal, Patriarch of 
Lisbon, a Peer of the kingdom, and Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Peers. 

At Amsterdam, George Anthony Saw- 
yer, esq. of Severn House, Henbury. 

At Pisa, Mary, wife of James Capel, 
esq. of Russell-square. 

Jan. 4. At Gibraltar. Emily, wife of 
Major P. W. Walker, R. A. dau. of the 
late Col. Glasse, East India C. Service. 

Jan. 5. At Smyrna, aged 63, William 
Mattass, esq. formerly of Balham-hill, 
Surrey. 

Jan. 10. At Boulogne-sur- Mer, Charles 
Presbury, esq. formerly of New-street, 
Covent Garden. 

Jan. 11. At Marseilles, aged 23, 
Frederick, youngest son of William Henry 
Holt, esq. of Enfield. 

At Paris, Henry, only son of Thomas 
Finimore Hill, esq. late of Southover, 
Sussex. 


Lately, At Halifax, N.S. in his 60th 








1840.) 


year, Thomas Wahab, esq. M.D. Sur- 
geon of her Majesty's 37th Regt. to which 
he was appointed Assistant-surgeon [81], 
Surgeon 1830. 

M. de Tiszkiewiez, the richest land- 
holder in Russian Lithuania. He was said 
to have refused the hand of his daughter 
to Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg, who 
afterwards married the Princess Marie 
d@’Orleans. His daughter has since mar- 
ried Prince Sapieha, and had 2,000,000 
crowns for her dowry. His property 
comprised forty-six extensive domains, on 
which there are 20,000 families of pea- 
santry, reckoning in them 60,000 males. 
In money he possessed 56,000,006 Polish 
tlorins, equal to 864,000/. He had had 
six children, of whom three sons, besides 





Christened. Buried. 


Males 513 , 
Females 470 } 9833 


Males 


Females 502 § 


Whereof have died under two years old...239 


Onirvary. 


922 Ui994 
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his daughter, survive him. The eldest, ac- 
cording to the laws of Lithuania, inherits 
the whole of this immense wealth. He, 
however, has assigned one-fourth to be 
equally divided between his two brothers. 

At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 27, 
Mary, wife of Capt. John Bishop, only 
dau. of the late Danl. Watkins, esq. of 
Bisley, Glouc.— Also, on the 6th of June, 
Flizabeth- Charlotte, her infant daughter. 

At Friburg, aged 69, Aloyse Mooser, 
the celebrated organ builder. His master- 
piece is the organ of the church of St. 
Nicholas in that town. 

Aged 88, Dr. Blumenbach, of Gottin- 
gen, one of the most distinguished pbi- 
losophers and professors in that Univer- 
sity. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 28 to Feb. 18, 1840. 


2and 3 QI 
( 5 and 10 34 
2. 10 and 20) 46 
20 and 30 79 
30 and 40) 99 
40 and 50 95 


50 and 60 1 
60 and 70 1 


= 
3) 
» 


70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 
100 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 21. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
° s. d. es &ia & 
65 5139 O | 23 11 


Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Ss Lin d. 


37 9 [40 3 140 2 


PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 21. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/. 3s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to Gl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. 


Hay, 3. 5s. to 4/. 8s.—Straw, 1/. 16s. to 27. 2s.—Clover, 41. 10s. to 51. 10s, Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 24. 
Bee,.....ccccccccccsesserdSe Ad. to 4s. 
Mutton........00..00.046. 2d. to 5s. 
WINE casnasusene: secakenien ds. Od. to 3s. 

4d. to 5s. 


8d. 
4d. 
10d. 
4d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 24, 
Beasts.......0-s0000 2771 Calves 75 


Sheep..........21,130 Pigs 493 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 21. 


Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 25s. 6d. per ton. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 22s, Od. 
Yellow Russia, 53s. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 219. 
181.—Kennet and 
—Rochdale, 112. 


Avon, 27. 


Ellesmere and 
Leeds and Liverpool, 750. 
London Dock Stock, 65}. 


Chester, 81.——Grand Junction 
Regent’s, 12. 
St. Katharine’s, 106. East 


and West India, 105.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183.——Grand June- 


tion Water Works, 67}. 


Guardian, 35%. Hope, 53. 


West Middlesex, 99. 


Globe Insurance, 132,—— 


Chartered Gas, 574,——Imperial Gas, 54, —— 
Phenix Gas, 31.——Independent Gas, 50. 


General United Gas, 37,—— Canada 


Land Company, 28.—Reversionary Interest, 133. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 


From January 26 to February 25, 1840, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | og wer’ s Therm. 


ung. 


| 


Weather. Weather. 


8 slog 
ore § 


Hlo’clocs 








8 o’clo 
a | Mornin 
° | Noon 


hvy rn. Itng, | 29, 96 fair 
fair | 49 | : cloudy, rain 
rm. fr. eldy, || 1: 5 do. fair 
cloudy | 14) 3: 2 do. do. fog. 
\|foggy, fair || 15 46 do. rain 
fair 5 | 30 | do. 
‘\cloudy 2 |30, 03 rain 
\\fair, cloudy | 37 | | ‘ 4 cloudy 
i\do,. do. rain || 34) 3: | do. snow 
cldy.do.wd, || 20 | ¢ y do. do. 

30 |do. rain | 31 | 32] do. 

76 ido. do. fair |} 22} 2! 34 do. fair 

70 \do. do. | Be 35 | 3 . fair 
54 | fair, hail, rn, | | é 32] , do. 
»76 \do. cloudy || % 3h | 42 do. 
, 64 |cloudy, rain || | 

| 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 

From January 29 to Febr std 26, i840, Loth inclusive. 


IH oe 
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Long 
Annuities. 
South Sea | 

Stock. 


Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 


Bank Stock. 
3 per Cent 
Reduced 
New 
34 per Ce nt. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols 
India 
Stock 

India Bonds. 


Q1 


a 
gl | 
I 
| | 














| 
! 


ro EE 6 4pm.} 20 22 pm. 
| 144! 893) i219 6 4pm.| 17 19 pm. 
144/————_|219 6 pm.| 19 16 pm. 
§ | 144;—|——|—— 3 pm. par.) 16 14 pm. 
31179 | 912 993 9 | pee par. | 13 15 pm. 
1783 } ¢ 993 9 | 143, 89§——|249 |———_|_ 14. 10 pm. 
511783 ; 993 144,—— ——2 2493/3 pm.par.| 10 12 pm. 
179 9 14 2494, 13 
179 91 —| 993! 98% , 144219 ‘| 3 pm,| 12 
179 ‘ 993] § 144! ‘<a ‘Sone 249 | ——| lz 
179 ; 995) 982 144, —— —— 1249 | ; & pm.| 12 
P J heed 993) RF ia 893 101 | | 3 pm.! 12 
‘ 1784 | 99 o> 1443 ——- 248), par. | 13 
| 904 | 99} 14 —|——' —— 1 dis. pm. 8 
13178 3 ( | 993 14 | 893 ——2483 1 dis.) 9 11 pm. 
1724 003 | 993) 98: | 14 ———— 248! ldis pm.' 10 6 pm. 
11783] § of 992! 98, | 14 |— 2483/1 dis._pm.) 6 8 pm. 
19,17; 784 z | 993) | 2483 |1 dis. pm.) : pm. 
‘ ¢ 993 ( 3 pm. 
i 995 a 246};2 dis. par. 1 om: 
7 ——-| 993| — ] pm. 
24 imei § 2 | 993) — '2 dis. par.! 5 pm. 
25 178$ 914 993. —— 2483) -—— 7 pm. 
26 1783, 914 | 993 99° iy  oy|—| | __ + pm. 
| 


| 
Py id | 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarpson, Goopivuck, and ARNULL,. 
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a. B. NICHOLS AND BON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 











